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AUTHORS'  NOTE 

In  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1958,  the  Chinese 
Communists  ceaselessly  shelled  the  offshore  islands  of 
Quemoy  for  forty-four  days  and  forty-four  nights.  Failing  in 
their  attempt  to  reduce  the  islands,  the  Chinese  Communists 
announced  to  the  world  that  henceforth  they  would  continue 
their  shelling  on  every  odd  day.  This  book  tells  of  such  a 
day.  All  the  people  in  it  are  real.  They  are  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  Free  China.  They  live  on  Formosa,  and  on  the 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  islands.  Three  of  them — the  opposition 
leader,  Tuan,  and  the  two  college  students  requested  that 
their  true  names  and  identities  be  withheld.  The  Chinese  Air 
Force  Major's  name  has  been  deleted  for  reasons  of  security. 
All  of  the  statements  and  all  of  the  opinions  expressed  by 
everyone  in  this  book  are  authentic.  They  represent  a  cross 
section  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  women  inter- 
viewed by  the  authors.  All  of  their  names  may  be  found  in 
the  appendix  at  the  end  of  the  book.  However,  their  actions 
have  been  woven  into  a  twenty-four-hour  sequence  to  form 
.  .  .  The  Odd  Day. 

DeWitt  Copp  and  Marshall  Peck 
Quemoy,  July  15,  1961 
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Shungshan  airport  lies  amidst  the  rice  paddies  of  the  Tan- 
shui  plain,  to  the  northwest  of  Taipei,  capital  city  of  For- 
mosa (Taiwan).  From  this  airport  every  morning,  weather 
permitting,  an  aged  twin-engine  C-46  waddles  down  the  run- 
way, preparing  to  take  off.  As  the  departure  time  differs 
every  morning,  so  does  the  plane's  course  and  altitude,  for 
this  is  the  plane  that  makes  the  run  to  the  island  of  Que- 
moy,  lying  approximately  one  hundred  miles  to  the  west 
across  the  Straits  of  Formosa  at  the  outer  edge  of  Amoy  har- 
bor. 

The  plane  has  a  long  rough  patch  on  its  right  wing.  At 
various  points  along  its  fuselage  there  are  slight  separations 
through  which  the  cool  air  pours  between  the  bucket  seats, 
and  every  morning  the  seats  are  filled  with  Chinese  G.I.'s, 
male  and  female,  returning  to — or  reporting  for — duty  on 
Quemoy.  As  well  as  its  full  load  of  passengers,  the  plane  car- 
ries a  full  load  of  freight.  The  center  portion  of  the  fuselage 
is  always  piled  high  with  a  roped-down  assortment  of  B-4 
bags,  bamboo  crates,  food  goods,  magazines,  toys  and  other 
cargo.  To  anyone  who  served  in  World  War  II,  and  traveled 
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by  air  in  any  theater  of  operations,  to  board  this  plane  is  like 
a  memory  come  forward  in  time. 

Though  the  plane  is  old  and  shows  its  age  in  both  design 
and  appearance,  its  engines  are  well  maintained,  and  it  rises 
smoothly  in  the  early  summer  morning  and  makes  its  slow 
climbing  turn  away  from  the  thickly  carpeted  mountains 
that  ring  the  Tanshui  plain.  Its  course  is  down  the  flank  of 
Formosa's  west  coast,  then  at  a  designated  point,  a  turn  is 
made  and  the  C-46  heads  out  over  the  Strait.  When  it  has 
passed  the  flat,  wind-swept  grouping  of  the  Pescadores,  the 
pilot  brings  the  plane  down  to  an  altitude  of  two  hundred 
feet.  From  that  height,  the  sun-flecked  waters  look  close 
enough  to  reach  out  and  touch,  and  the  passengers  on  board 
have  the  feeling  they  are  traveling  very  swiftly.  This  illusion 
adds  a  sense  of  urgency  and  brings  home  the  meaning  be- 
hind such  low  flying.  It  is  done  to  avoid  enemy  radar  stations 
on  the  mainland  coast  and  possible  aerial  attack. 

From  the  air,  Quemoy  is  seen  shaped  roughly  like  a  butter- 
fly with  its  wings  spread.  Its  location  is  such  that  it  domi- 
nates the  waters  of  Amoy  harbor.  But  it  is  not  alone  in  its 
purpose  of  domination,  for  lying  just  off  its  southwestern  end 
is  the  smaller  sister  island  of  Little  Quemoy.  Close  beyond 
its  shores  extend  three  heavily  fortified  islets  known  as  Hui- 
Tzu-Yu,  Tatan,  and  Erhtan.  To  look  down  upon  these  five 
islands,  is  to  look  down  on  the  territory  under  the  control  of 
the  Quemoy  Defense  Command.  And  to  look  down  is  to  see 
how  these  islands,  with  geographic  nicety,  form  a  chain  that 
in  fact  neatly  blockades  the  principal  harbor  of  Fukien  Prov- 
ince in  Red  China. 

Quemoy  itself  has  two  good  harbors:  Liaolo  Bay,  in  the 
south,  facing  out  toward  the  Formosa  Straits;  and  Shuitou 
in  the  west,  protected  by  the  paralleling  bulk  of  Little  Que- 
moy. Liaolo  has  a  special  meaning  for  the  islanders,  for  it 
was  here,  during  the  heavy  bombardment  in  the  late  sum- 
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mer  and  early  fall  of  1958,  they  were  supplied  and  rein- 
forced by  ships  of  Nationalist  China's  Navy. 

Here,  too,  is  where  Quemoy's  black  macadam  airstrip 
hedges  the  seaward  beach.  It  has  been  under  fire  from  the 
mainland  many  times,  and  the  morning  C-46  comes  in 
straight  and  hot  for  its  landing,  taxiing  quickly  into  the 
protection  of  a  cement  revetment  built  into  the  side  of  a 
cliff.  This  fast  landing  is  particularly  true  on  the  odd  days 
of  the  month;  the  days  on  which  the  Chinese  Communist 
batteries,  located  anywhere  from  thirteen  hundred  yards  to 
several  miles  away,  fire  on  the  islands  of  Quemoy. 

From  its  east-west  tips,  Quemoy  measures  thirteen  and 
one  half  miles;  at  its  narrowest  north-south  neck,  four  miles. 
The  land  rising  from  the  airstrip  is  very  similar  to  that 
found  in  southern  Arizona;  great  eroded  paws  of  red  and 
white  sandstone  ascending  sharply.  The  plateau  above  is 
gentle  and  undulating,  rising  to  a  low  range  of  heavily 
cliffed,  bald,  untimbered  mountains,  whose  highest  peak, 
Mount  Taiwu,  stands  close  to  one  thousand  feet. 

More  than  forty  thousand  islanders  make  up  the  civilian 
population  of  Quemoy,  and  on  Little  Quemoy  there  are  an 
additional  five  thousand. 

Farming  is  the  main  occupation.  The  land  is  reddish  in 
color  and  produces  well  and  in  the  summer  lies  green  and 
lush  under  its  crops  of  sweet  potatoes,  wheat,  sorghum,  pea- 
nuts, barley,  soybeans,  gourds,  and  other  vegetables.  Ex- 
cept for  rice,  the  people  of  the  Quemoy  islands  are  self- 
sufficient  even  to  the  point  of  making  their  own  special 
brand  of  wine  called  "Kowlian" — noted  as  far  away  as  To- 
kyo and  Hong  Kong  for  its  fiery  potency. 

The  people  of  Quemoy  who  do  not  farm,  fish.  And  those 
who  do  not  fish,  build  with  wood  and  stone;  and  those  who 
are  not  farmers  or  fishermen,  or  builders,  sell  their  goods  in 
their  small  open-front  shops  that  line  the  narrow,  colorful 
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streets  of  Kinmen,  which  is  the  island's  principal  city.  It  is 
from  here  that  the  military  government  administers  the  is- 
land's affairs. 

There  are  numerous  other  villages  that  dot  Quemoy  with 
their  clumps  of  stone  and  brick  houses,  the  roofs  of  each 
gently  bowed  in  the  center,  the  end  points  flaring.  They 
bear  such  names  as  Shanhou,  Shanmei,  Chiunglin,  Kuning- 
tou. 

Five  years  ago  few  trees  grew  on  Quemoy  because  the 
Japanese,  during  their  occupation,  had  cut  them  down.  Now 
the  roads  are  lined  with  fast-growing  pine,  cypress,  mimosa 
and  casuarina.  Bamboo  saplings,  air-lifted  in  from  Formosa, 
are  everywhere.  Once  plague  epidemics  wracked  the  island, 
but  since  the  introduction  of  public  health  programs,  not 
one  resident  has  died  of  the  dread  sicknesses. 

More  people  are  from  Quemoy  than  those  who  presently 
live  there.  Over  eighty  thousand  former  islanders  now  live 
in  Singapore,  Malaya,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines.  Hav- 
ing emigrated  to  seek  greater  opportunity,  they  have  main- 
tained their  family  ties  and  interest,  and  their  gifts  have 
helped  to  stimulate  the  island's  economy. 

Life  is  not  hurried  on  Quemoy.  It  is  a  pastoral  place  with 
the  mountains  of  the  mainland  rising  sleepily  in  the  near 
distance.  The  hot  summer  sun  ripples  its  gold  light  through 
the  sea.  Cumulo-nimbus  clouds  tower  up  over  the  mainland 
in  the  late  afternoon,  obscuring  the  twin  peaks  to  the  north 
which  are  shaped  like  coolie  hats.  The  sky  is  a  deep  hard 
blue. 

The  seaward  breeze  from  the  south  is  a  welcome  caress  to 
the  brown  man,  wearing  a  pointed  bamboo  hat  and  trunks, 
plowing  in  the  red  earth  behind  his  ox.  The  lean  muscles 
of  his  back  and  legs  show  a  sheen  of  sweat.  The  breeze  is 
welcome  to  the  leathery  faced  woman  who  walks  along  the 
road,  a  bamboo  pole  on  her  shoulder  with  heavy  sweet  potato 
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filled  baskets  at  either  end.  Two  little  girls,  wearing  wide 
brimmed  hats  and  black  skirts  and  white  blouses,  feel  the 
breeze,  too,  as  they  stroll  hand  in  hand  in  the  play  yard  of 
their  new  school. 

The  air  is  filled  with  a  complexity  of  odors,  some  strong 
and  unpleasant,  others  fresh  and  spicy,  but  all  reflect  the 
land;  the  pastoral  land;  food  growing  in  the  fields  and  a 
hawk  lazily  circling. 

Somehow  it  is  all  a  deception,  for  the  mainland  behind 
its  peaceful  vale  is  ugly  and  dangerous,  as  the  people  of 
Quemoy  well  know,  and  on  Quemoy  itself  there  are  soldiers, 
more  solders  than  civilians.  They  run  the  island.  They  are 
responsible  for  its  improvements,  its  roads,  its  trees,  its  wells 
and  system  of  irrigation,  its  school  ...  its  safety.  With  the 
technical  aid  and  assistance  of  the  U.  S.  Joint  Committee  for 
Rural  Reconstruction,  they  have  made  Quemoy  island  a 
cross  between  a  fertile  garden  and  a  tremendously  strong 
military  position. 

Army  jeeps  and  trucks  pass  along  the  double-lane  cement 
highway.  In  Kinmen  city,  the  soldiers  come  at  evening  to 
stroll  and  sit  in  the  soft-drink  shops,  listening  to  a  mixture 
of  their  own  popular  music  and  American  rock  and  roll. 
There  are  soldiers  in  the  square;  they  are  on  the  roads;  they 
are  in  the  villages,  but  this  too,  is  a  deception,  for  they  seem 
so  few  in  number,  and  their  presence  never  appears  to  be  an 
intrusion  on  the  life  of  the  island.  They  are  lean,  fit  men  in 
their  tight  green  fatigue  uniforms — young  men,  young  in 
years  and  in  spirit.  Their  morale  is  not  only  seen,  it  is  felt. 
Their  dedication  to  the  defeat  of  the  Communist  enemy  is 
hard  and  unyielding  and  recognizes  no  disparity  in  numbers, 
no  arguments  of  time,  or  of  opportunity. 

But  if  they  are  on  Quemoy  in  such  numbers,  where  are 
they?  Their  emplacements,  spread  strategically  over  the  is- 
land, are  so  deeply  dug-in  and  neatly  camouflaged  that  only 
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by  being  a  few  feet  from  them  can  they  be  detected:  a  mech- 
anized unit  concealed  beside  a  village;  an  infantry  regiment 
with  its  walk-ways  and  living  quarters  cemented-in  fifteen 
feet  below  ground  level;  artillery  and  tank  positions  and  pill 
boxes  skillfully  blended  and  dug  into  the  contour  of  the 
earth.  For  twelve  years  the  soldiers  of  the  Quemoy  islands 
have  been  digging  in  by  hand,  by  shovel,  by  machinery,  by 
sweat  and  ingenuity.  Six  months  out  of  every  year's  tour  of 
duty  they  become  construction  workers.  To  this  end,  they 
have  dug  into  the  mountains  and  built  a  maze  of  tunnels  to 
house  men,  and  weapons  and  equipment.  Some  of  the  tunnels 
are  wide  and  spacious  and  contain  motion  picture  theaters, 
game  rooms,  and  libraries. 

When  night  falls,  Chinese  G.I.'s  can  be  seen  sitting  out- 
side the  tunnel  entrances,  their  cigarettes  making  red  points 
of  light  in  the  dark.  On  the  mainland  that  rings  them  so 
closely,  there  are  no  lights,  but  the  mainland  is  a  presence 
that  is  felt  even  if  it  cannot  be  seen.  It  is  there  .  .  .  ever 
there  ...  so  close  physically  and  yet  so  unattainable  in  this 
summer  of  1961. 

The  soldiers  of  Quemoy  not  only  know  the  shape  of  the 
land  that  enrounds  their  positions,  but  they  also  know  the 
names  of  places  on  it.  For  some,  these  were  once  the  places 
of  home.  Wei-tou,  Chih-Ching,  Tung-An,  Hsia-Men,  Ku- 
Lang. 

The  soldiers  know,  too,  that  fishermen  from  the  villages 
which  cluster  the  perimeter  of  the  fifty  mile  wide  harbor, 
quite  frequently  risk  their  lives  to  escape  from  their  Com- 
munist keepers  and  reach  the  sanctuary  of  the  Quemoy  Is- 
lands. 

Such  a  fisherman  was  Go-sze  Yuan,  who  began  his  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  village  of  Chung-Pu-T6u  in  the  early 
hours  of  The  Odd  Day. 


PART  ONE: 

Midnight  to  6  a.m.  on  Quemoy 
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1.     THE  FISHERMAN 

"If  they  catch  us,  you  know  what  they'll  do." 

There  was  darkness.  There  was  silence.  There  was  fear 
in  the  heart  of  Go-sze  Yuan.  He  knew  his  hand  was  trem- 
bling as  he  reached  out  and  gently  shook  his  wife's  shoulder. 

"Shui-yu." 

"I  am  ready."  Her  voice  was  a  faint  whisper. 

"You  have  prepared  the  handkerchief  for  Li-chen?" 

"Yes.  I  shall  carry  her.  She  is  not  so  likely  to  awaken  in 
my  arms." 

Suddenly  he  was  not  sure.  Not  sure  as  he  had  been  in  the 
light  of  day  when  he  and  the  other  men  had  been  told  they 
must  leave  the  fishing  for  three  months  and  go  labor  at  the 
commune  far  to  the  south.  The  cadremen  said  there  would 
be  more  to  eat.  They  said  the  wives  and  children  would  have 
more  to  eat  with  them  gone.  They  said  it  was  for  the  good 
of  all. 

Go-sze  Yuan  did  not  believe  it.  He  believed  nothing  they 
said. 

For  a  long  time  he  had  thought  of  this  act.  He  had  even 
made  some  preparations  for  it,  but  he  had  told  no  one,  not 
even  Shui-yu.  It  was  not  safe  to  speak  one's  thoughts  on  any 
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matter,    but   particularly   not   on    a   matter    such   as    this. 

Only  after  they  had  eaten  their  meager  allotment  of  rice, 
and  oil,  and  sweet  potatoes  had  he  spoken  of  it  to  Shui-yu. 
He  had  been  a  little  surprised  at  the  quickness  of  her  ac- 
ceptance. 

"If  they  catch  us,  you  know  what  will  happen?" 

Shui-yu  had  raised  her  head,  and  in  the  fading  light,  the 
hollows  of  her  cheeks  and  the  drawnback  tightness  of  her 
lips  showed  her  hunger.  "If  we  stay,  it  will  happen  any- 
way. .  .  .  But  I  will  not  go  unless  our  child  goes  with  us." 

He  had  thought  about  that,  too.  They  had  heard  of  the 
fisherman  from  Amoy  who  had  fled  with  his  wife  but  had 
left  his  three  children  behind.  Ordinarily  he  could  not  bear 
to  do  such  a  thing  himself,  but  Shui-yu  was  big  with  child, 
the  child  he  hoped  would  be  a  son,  and  he  did  not  know 
how  she  could  manage  with  their  two-year-old  daughter  as 
well. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  do  it?" 

"Yes." 

"She  must  not  cry."  It  had  been  a  simple  thing  to  state, 
but  even  as  he  said  it,  Li-chen  was  crying.  She  cried  often, 
for  she  was  always  hungry. 

"She  will  grow  tired  and  sleep,"  Shui-yu  had  answered. 
Both  knew  the  little  girl  did  not  sleep  well  and  that  any  dis- 
turbance seemed  to  awaken  her. 

It  was  then  that  he  had  told  her  of  his  idea  of  using  a 
piece  of  cloth  to  cover  their  daughter's  mouth.  There  had 
been  little  else  to  plan.  They  must  wait  until  the  village  was 
asleep,  and  they  must  time  their  escape  with  the  tide  on  the 
ebb  to  help  them. 

"Where  will  we  go?" 

"The  island  of  Erhtan  is  closest." 

"Will  they  not  shoot  us?" 
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"They  are  our  people.  You  have  heard  what  they  have 
told  us  by  the  speaker  radio." 

"These  are  our  people,  too,  and  all  they  tell  us  are  lies." 

"The  men  on  Erhtan  have  sent  us  food.  Here  we  labor 
twelve  hours  a  day  and  there  is  not  enough  food.  If  I  go  to 
the  commune  in  the  south,  I  might  never  see  you  again.  Bet- 
ter to  be  dead,  Shui-yu,  than  to  stay  here  any  longer." 

Now,  because  it  was  the  time  to  go,  he  was  not  so  sure  of 
his  brave  words.  Their  memory  sounded  empty  in  his  mind, 
like  the  new  kind  of  emptiness  in  his  stomach. 

He  felt  Shui-yu  rise  from  her  mat. 

"If  she  starts  to  cry,  you  must  act  quickly,"  he  said. 

Her  hand  gripped  his  arm  in  reply.  They  had  been  man 
and  wife  for  three  years,  but  that  short  while  was  more  to 
him  than  all  the  rest  of  his  twenty-seven  years  of  life. 

When  he  opened  the  door,  the  darkness  of  the  night  was 
not  so  great  as  the  darkness  of  their  tiny  room.  He  did  not 
open  the  door  wide  because  he  knew  it  would  squeak,  and 
they  must  not  awaken  those  who  slept  in  the  next  room. 
Without,  he  could  see  the  silhouetted  forms  of  the  low- 
roofed,  close-set  houses  bordering  the  street. 

He  held  the  oar  tightly,  carefully.  The  oar  had  been  the 
first  step  in  his  plan  to  escape.  He  had  stolen  it  two  months 
ago  and  hidden  it  in  a  hole  under  the  floor.  Shui-yu  had  not 
known  of  this  act  either,  for  he  had  done  the  stealing  and 
the  hiding  when  everyone  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  commune. 
He  had  pretended  to  be  sick  and  got  himself  excused.  It  had 
been  a  great  risk,  but  since  the  cadremen  collected  all  the 
oars  from  the  sampans  every  night  and  put  them  in  a  room 
next  to  the  meeting  hall,  he  had  known  he  must  take  it,  for 
no  attempt  to  escape  would  be  possible  without  an  oar.  Dur- 
ing the  lecture,  which  was  on  the  war-mongering  Ameri- 
cans, he  had  carried  out  the  theft. 
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They  went  out  of  the  room,  and  he  re-shut  the  door,  then, 
with  the  oar  on  his  shoulder,  they  walked  in  barefoot  silence 
down  the  rough  cobblestone  street.  Never  had  the  street 
seemed  so  long  or  so  watchful. 

Go-sze  Yuan  did  not  look  back  at  his  wife.  He  dared  not. 
Yet  when  he  came  to  the  street's  end  and  got  a  strong  smell 
of  the  sea  and  sensed  its  close  presence,  a  new  feeling  came 
upon  him.  The  fear  was  still  there,  in  his  legs  and  belly,  but 
now,  with  the  cobbles  replaced  by  sand  of  the  beach  under 
his  feet,  he  felt  a  new  strength  rise  through  his  body. 

Always  he  and  his  fellow  fishermen  had  been  aware  of  the 
flags  that  flew  on  the  top  battlements  of  Erhtan,  Tatan,  and 
Tiger*  Islands.  Often  they  could  see  the  movements  of  the 
soldiers  on  the  larger  islands  of  Little  and  Big  Kinmen.f 
They  had  seen  the  flags,  and  they  had  seen  the  soldiers.  And 
when  the  wind  was  right,  they  could  hear  their  voices  on  the 
speaker  radios,  calling  out  to  say  they  were  there.  They 
would  always  be  there  as  a  hope,  until  the  day  they  came 
back  to  free  the  land  from  the  Communists.  This  made  the 
cadremen  wild  with  fury.  At  the  meetings  everyone  was 
made  to  speak  out  against  these  men  who  were  the  hirelings 
of  the  Yankee  War  Lords. 

One  time  Go-sze  Yuan  and  the  men  of  his  boat  had  found 
a  small  wooden  raft  with  the  flag  of  the  Nationalists  for  a 
sail.  There  had  been  food  and  cigarettes  on  the  raft  and 
some  leaflets.  They  had  divided  the  food  amongst  them- 
selves, and  after  they  had  read  the  papers,  they  threw  them 
back  into  the  sea.  They  knew  that  to  be  caught  with  such 
papers,  telling  about  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Taiwan,  was  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  sent  to  a  labor  camp  or  worse. 

At  other  times  he  had  seen  blue,  and  red,  and  white  bal- 
loons flying  over,  and  he  knew  when  they  came  down,  they, 

*  Hui-Tzu-Yu  Island. 

f  Chinese  names  for  Little  and  Big  Queraoy  Islands. 
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too,  carried  food.  He  had  even  heard  that  the  shells  fired 
from  the  islands  carried  food. 

And  so  he  had  known  all  this,  and  he  had  felt  its  tide  pull- 
ing at  him,  but  now,  standing  on  the  beach,  knowing  he  was 
going  to  the  place  from  where  these  things  had  all  come, 
Go-sze  Yuan  had  a  crazy  urge  to  sing. 

To  his  right  was  the  small  flickering  light  made  by  the 
lantern  in  the  commune  headquarters.  There  would  be  a 
guard  there,  but  he  would  be  asleep  and  the  lantern  was  no 
more  than  a  spot  of  flame  attracting  insects. 

Under  his  feet  the  dry  sand  gave  way  to  damp,  then  to 
wet.  The  tide's  return  would  remove  the  sign  of  their  foot- 
prints. He  could  see  where  the  water  met  the  shore,  and  he 
stopped. 

Shui-yu  drew  up  beside  him.  He  put  his  mouth  close  to 
her  ear. 

"We  must  enter  the  water  now.  Walk  out  beside  me  as 
far  as  you  can." 

"I  will  not  be  able  to  go  too  far.  If  she  gets  wet,  she'll  be 
sure  to  waken." 

"All  right.  Hold  her  on  your  breast.  When  you  feel  the 
water  nearly  up  to  her,  stop.  Is  she  all  right?" 

"Yes.  It's  cooler  here." 

"Walk  carefully  so  that  you  make  no  splashing  sounds." 

The  water  rose  slowly,  and  as  Go-sze  Yuan  waded  out  into 
it,  his  eyes  sought  the  exact  location  of  where  all  the  fishing 
boats  were  clustered.  He  had  checked  their  position  before 
darkness,  and  by  the  time  the  water  had  reached  his  waist, 
he  could  detect  their  mass;  a  loose  grouping  off  to  his  right. 
Overhead  the  stars  seemed  to  shine  down  with  the  bright- 
ness of  a  full  moon,  and  he  wished  for  clouds  to  cover  their 
light. 

He  realized  Shui-yu  had  stopped.  "I  can  go  no  farther," 
she  whispered.  "Li-chen  will  get  wet." 
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The  little  girl  stirred  in  her  mother's  arms.  He  held  his 
breath  as  Shui-yu  raised  her  hand  and  gently  stroked  the 
child's  head.  There  was  no  sound. 

After  a  moment,  Go-sze  Yuan  slipped  off  his  trousers  and 
wrapped  them  around  the  oar.  "I'll  try  to  be  quick,"  he  said, 
"but  it  may  take  some  time.  You  must  not  lose  heart  if  I  do 
not  return  at  once." 

"I'll  not  lose  heart,"  Shui-yu's  reply  made  a  gentle  breeze 
on  his  cheek. 

He  walked  out  until  the  water  rose  to  his  neck,  then  eas- 
ing the  oar  ahead  of  him,  he  began  to  swim  toward  the  an- 
chored fishing  boats.  Because  he  swam  with  great  caution, 
his  progress  was  slow.  Swimming  in  such  a  fashion  tired  him 
quickly.  From  not  having  had  enough  to  eat  for  so  long,  he 
had  little  reserve  strength.  Worse,  there  was  the  tide.  He 
had  hoped  to  have  the  last  half  hour  of  the  ebb  to  help 
them.  He  realized  this  would  not  be,  that  by  the  time  he  had 
cut  out  the  sampan  and  gotten  it  to  where  he  could  bring 
Shui-yu  and  his  daughter  on  board,  the  tide  would  be  on  the 
flood,  and  he  would  have  to  work  against  it. 

The  boat  he  had  selected  was  a  small  one  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  cluster.  When  he  finally  reached  it,  he  hung  on  to 
the  anchor  rope  until  his  breathing  settled  down  and  his 
heart  stopped  pounding.  Then  he  moved  around  to  the 
stern  and  put  his  trousers  on  board.  The  oar  was  more  diffi- 
cult, and  in  trying  to  place  it  without  getting  himself  out  of 
the  water,  it  banged  against  the  thwart.  The  sound  was  like 
an  explosion  in  his  ears.  Jaw  locked,  he  waited  for  the  in- 
evitable shouts  from  the  shore.  .  .  .  Nothing.  Nothing  but 
the  soft  lapping  of  the  water  on  the  hull. 

The  most  frightening  task  lay  ahead.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  physical  effort  of  propelling  the  sampan  to  where  Shui- 
yu  waited,  but  the  fact  that  even  on  a  moonless  night  such  as 
this,  a  moving  object  on  the  water  could  be  easily  detected. 
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If  the  guard  was  awake  and  saw  movement,  all  he  would 
have  to  do  was  turn  on  the  big  searchlight,  and  they  would 
be  caught. 

Go-sze  Yuan  dipped  his  head  under  the  water  and  shook 
the  terrible  thought  out  of  his  mind.  He  swam  forward,  cut 
the  anchor  rope  with  his  fishing  knife,  and  began  the  return 
to  Shui-yu. 

He  felt  the  tide  turn  before  he  reached  her,  and  for  the 
moment  it  made  his  passage  less  strenuous.  However,  he 
knew  it  would  soon  force  his  wife's  retreat  back  toward 
shore.  Still,  he  forced  himself  to  move  with  great  care.  As  it 
was,  he  nearly  went  past  her.  If  he  had  not  caught  the  blur 
of  her  arm  waving,  it  would  have  happened. 

Once  again  Go-sze  Yuan  stood  beside  Shui-yu,  and  the  pull 
of  the  tide  slowly  swung  the  sampan  around  so  that  the  bow 
faced  them.  He  saw  that  she  was  holding  Li-chen  high  up  on 
her  chest  with  both  hands,  the  child's  mouth  pressed  to  her 
neck. 

"She  awoke.  I  had  to  use  the  handkerchief."  Even  said  in 
a  whisper,  he  heard  the  shiver  in  his  wife's  voice  and  knew 
that  the  long  wait  had  chilled  her  badly. 

"Go  to  the  stern  and  get  on  board.  You  will  have  to  pull 
yourself  in,  and  you  must  make  no  noise.  Then  come  for- 
ward and  I  will  pass  you  Li-chen." 

Holding  the  child  and  the  boat  was  not  easy,  for  the  little 
girl,  gagged  by  the  handkerchief,  struggled  to  get  free.  He 
held  her  tightly  with  one  arm  and  kept  the  anchor  rope 
curled  about  his  wrist. 

Shui-yu's  head  suddenly  appeared  over  the  gunnel,  and  he 
was  pleased  that  she  had  managed  to  get  on  board  with  so 
little  sound.  He  pulled  the  bow  of  the  boat  up  beside  him 
and  handed  her  their  daughter. 

"Sit  in  the  bottom,"  he  said.  "I  must  push  us  out  far 
enough  so  that  I  can  scull  without  fear  of  being  heard." 
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Go-sze  Yuan  lost  all  track  of  time.  He  knew  that  he  must 
keep  the  sampan  moving  forward  and  that  his  attempt  to  do 
so  was  now  against  both  tide  and  a  rising  breeze.  His 
strength  was  gone.  His  legs  were  like  stones.  He  could  not 
breathe  properly.  The  sampan's  stern,  with  its  twin  projec- 
tions, bounced  and  weaved  through  the  air  above  him.  If  he 
tried  to  continue  swimming,  he  would  lack  the  ability  to  pull 
himself  into  the  boat,  but  still  he  must  keep  it  up.  He  must 
go  a  little  further. 

Without  Shui-yu's  help  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
get  into  the  boat.  And  when  he  was  finally  out  of  the  water, 
he  lay  in  the  stern  sheets  and  gasped  like  a  caught  yellow 
fish.  By  the  time  he  forced  himself  to  rise,  the  bow  was  half- 
way round  to  the  shore.  He  got  the  oar  in  place  and  sculled 
the  sampan  onto  the  correct  course.  Though  his  whole  body 
was  shaking  from  weariness,  the  breeze  was  good  on  his  face. 
The  movement  of  the  oar  made  some  noise,  but  it  was  not 
as  bad  as  he  had  expected. 

Later  it  was  another  noise  that  put  fear  back  in  his 
veins  and  nearly  crushed  his  hopes.  With  tide  and  wind 
against  them,  he  was  wondering  if  they  would  reach  Erhtan 
before  dawn.  Then  the  wind  saved  them.  It  brought  the 
other  noise;  the  muffled  throb  of  engines. 

He  had  not  counted  on  a  Communist  patrol  boat.  There 
had  been  no  evidence  of  such  activity  in  the  area  for  some 
time.  Now  it  was  back.  There  could  be  no  mistake.  To  go  on 
would  mean  certain  capture.  Go-sze  Yuan  felt  his  insides 
shrivel  up.  He  stopped  sculling. 

"What  is  it?" 

"You  hear  the  sound?" 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  listening.  Then,  "Yes. 
What  is  it?  Have  they  found  us  out!" 

"Keep  your  voice  down,  woman!  There's  a  patrol  boat  out 
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there.  There  may  be  another  with  it  ...  we  cannot  go  on, 
Shui-yu." 

"Oh  no,  Go-sze!  Please,  we  cannot  go  back!" 

"There  is  no  place  else  to  go."  The  words  came  out  of  his 
throat,  like  he  was  choking  up  dust.  "If  we  go  on,  they  will 
catch  us." 

"Is  there  no  place  we  can  hide?  If  we  wait,  will  they  not 
go  on  their  way?" 

"It  will  be  light  in  a  few  hours." 

"Is  there  nowhere  on  the  shore?" 

"The  shores  are  guarded  and  watched.  You  know  as  well 
as  I." 

Her  soft  cry  was  a  knife  in  his  chest.  He  could  say  nothing. 

After  a  moment  she  spoke  again,  "I  would  rather  die  here, 
with  the  child  in  my  arms,  and  the  child  that  is  growing  in- 
side me." 

Like  a  picture  in  his  mind,  he  suddenly  saw  the  little  inlet 
where  the  land  curved  in  at  the  edge  of  the  bay.  It  was  no 
more  than  a  cut  in  the  cliffs;  a  poor  excuse  for  a  cove.  His 
father  had  put  in  there  years  ago  when  they  had  been  chased 
by  a  storm.  He  had  not  thought  of  the  spot  since.  He  did 
not  even  know  if  it  would  be  the  same,  or  if  the  cadremen 
would  be  using  it  for  their  own  means.  He  only  knew  he  saw 
it  as  their  one  slim  chance  and  that  he  must  grasp  at  it.  He 
began  to  scull  again,  turning  the  sampan  on  an  angle,  trying 
to  figure  the  new  course  from  his  present  position. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  Shui-yu  asked  apprehensively. 

"There  is  a  place  we  might  hide  ...  if  I  can  find  it." 

"I  knew  you  would  know  where  to  go." 

Her  words  of  assurance  did  not  quiet  the  fears  the  throb- 
bing engines  produced.  He  could  hear  them  clearly  now.  If 
the  patrol  boat  was  able  to  pick  up  their  sampan  on  its  radar 
machine   that  was  able   to  reach  out  and  see  everything, 
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night  or  day,  it  would  not  matter  where  they  tried  to  go. 

"It  is  only  a  poor  chance,  Shui-yu,"  he  said. 

"A  poor  chance  is  better  than  none." 

"If  I  find  the  place,  there  will  be  little  shelter  from  the 
sun  during  the  day  and  nothing  to  eat  ...  or  drink." 

"We  can  try  again  tomorrow  night,  can't  we?" 

"If  the  patrol  boat  is  gone."  He  did  not  tell  her  that  he 
did  not  think  the  patrol  boat  would  be  gone,  that  it  would 
probably  be  looking  for  them. 


2.     THE  COMPANY  COMMANDER 

"It's  routine  as  long  as  they  stay  in  close  to  the  shore." 

On  Erhtan  island,  two  hundred  feet  above  the  dark  waters 
of  Amoy's  outer  bay,  Company  Commander  Captain  Chun- 
Hua  Tang  stood  listening  to  the  same  sound  that  had 
stopped  the  fisherman  Go-sze  Yuan  in  his  escape  attempt. 

Like  Yuan,  he  noted  that  the  Communist  boat  had  re- 
turned and  was  running  its  patrol  across  the  neck  of  the  in- 
ner harbor.  Unlike  the  fisherman,  the  fact  did  not  affect 
him.  He  merely  noted  it  as  an  observation  to  be  put  down  in 
the  nightly  report.  The  Communists  seemed  to  follow  no 
set  pattern  in  the  areas  they  patrolled  except  that  they  were 
careful  to  stay  a  healthy  distance  from  the  guns  of  Erhtan 
and  its  sister  islands. 

Captain  Tang  moved  on,  feeling  his  way  with  practiced 
ease  along  a  deep  cement-lined  walkway.  A  nightly  duty  was 
a  final  inspection  tour  of  his  company's  position.  A  few  mo- 
ments before,  he  had  climbed  the  central  tunnel  which 
twisted  and  thrust  its  way  up  through  Erhtan's  solid  rock  in- 
terior. Now  he  mounted  a  series  of  steep  steps  and  went 
steadily  on  through  protective  trenches.  He  passed  an  ob- 
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servation  post,  gave  the  password  to  the  hidden  sentry,  heard 
the  distant  hussh  of  a  wave  breaking  on  the  bouldered  shore 
far  below. 

He  knew  that  by  daylight  from  this  vantage  point  he  could 
look  straight  down  at  the  reverse  side  of  the  island  and  see 
the  thin  line  of  white  beach  which  served  as  a  receiving  area 
for  the  landing-craft  type  vessels  that  brought  supplies  to  the 
island.  Directly  at  the  edge  of  the  beach  a  high  protecting 
wall  had  been  built  out  of  the  slate-colored  rock.  At  either 
end  were  neatly  camouflaged  pillboxes.  It  was  here  troops 
and  supplies  entered  the  main  tunnel  whose  mazelike 
branches  went  downward  to  the  deepest  bunker  or  rose  up- 
ward to  Erhtan's  peak;  the  peak  with  its  slotted  battlements 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  castle  tower. 

The  captain  walked  the  last  few  steps  to  Erhtan's  pinna- 
cle. He  faced  the  Communist  shore  which  circled  to  ring  the 
island  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees.  A  few 
lights  winked  at  him  from  Amoy.  The  mainland  .  .  .  the 
homeland,  so  close  at  hand  ...  so  far  away  in  time  and  the 
memories  of  his  childhood.  If  he  could  fly  like  a  bird  and  go 
directly  west,  he'd  come  to  his  home  in  Hunan.  He  was 
thirty-three  years  old,  but  he  might  as  well  be  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  in  the  eyes  of  his  family.  Did  his  mother 
still  live?  His  brothers  and  sisters?  One  day  he  would  go  back 
and  find  them.  When? 

He  caught  hold  of  his  thoughts  and  snapped  them  off 
sharply,  annoyed  at  himself.  He  had  no  business  daydream- 
ing while  on  duty.  He  felt  the  breeze  cooling  the  sweat  on 
his  back  through  the  tight-fitting  fatigue  shirt.  Let  it  cool 
his  mind,  too.  He  knew  what  was  troubling  him  .  .  .  the 
two  Americans.  They  had  come  in  the  morning  with  Gen- 
eral Wang  on  the  LCI.  They  had  come  with  their  pads  and 
their  cameras,  taking  pictures,  asking  questions;  western 
newspaper  correspondents,  he  gathered. 
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Captain  Tang's  eyes  picked  out  the  motionless  form  of  the 
sentry  standing  in  the  slot  a  few  feet  below.  The  soldier  did 
not  move,  and  the  captain  began  to  wonder  if  he  was  asleep. 

"Sentry!"  his  voice  went  out  in  a  sharp  hiss. 

The  sentry  jumped  and  swung  around,  his  rifle  at  the 
ready.  "Password!"  came  the  startled  reply. 

He  gave  it  and  said,  "Come  here." 

The  helmeted  figure  came  up  the  ramp  from  the  gun  posi- 
tion, and  Captain  Tang  was  pleased  to  see  that  his  rifle  was 
unslung  and  still  ready  for  action. 

"What  are  you  doing,  sleeping!" 

"N-no,  sir!  No,  sir!"  The  soldier  came  to  attention,  rec- 
ognizing his  company  commander. 

"Why  didn't  you  challenge  me?" 

"I-I  didn't  hear  you,  sir."  The  truthful  reply  came  out 
with  deep  chagrin.  "I  heard  a  boat  over  there."  The  soldier 
pointed. 

"You're  newly  arrived,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,  sir  .  .  .  this  morning." 

Captain  Tang  took  it  into  consideration,  knowing  how 
green  and  nervous  the  young  soldier  must  be  this  first  night 
on  duty. 

"You  have  to  learn  not  to  focus  your  attention  on  one 
sound  or  on  one  object.  The  boat  is  a  Communist  PY.  It 
probably  has  a  companion  patrolling  farther  down  the  har- 
bor. It's  routine  as  long  as  they  stay  in  close  to  the  shore." 

Instead  of  replying  the  young  soldier  suddenly  jumped 
back  with  a  gasp,  making  a  downward  motion  with  his  arm. 
"Ahh!  .  .  .  Sir,  there's  something — here  .  .  .  why,  it's  a 
cat!" 

Captain  Tang's  hand  dropped  from  the  butt  of  his  hol- 
stered  .45  automatic.  He  swallowed  his  laughter,  stooping 
down  and  sweeping  the  cat  up  into  his  arms.  "This  is  Ping," 
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he  said.  "She  was  coming  to  pay  a  call  on  you.  Nobody  re- 
members how  she  got  here,  but  every  night  she  turns  up  at 
posts  all  over  the  island  .  .  .  she's  the  sentry's  friend. 
Keeps  them  awake,  especially  new  ones."  He  said  the  last 
with  a  touch  of  dryness,  stroking  the  battered  alley  cat's 
scrawny  neck. 

Ping  had  more  important  business  to  attend  to.  She 
jumped  out  of  his  arms,  brushed  against  the  new  recruit's 
leg  and  went  on  her  silent  way. 

"Ping's  just  one  of  our  animal  friends.  You'll  hear  about 
the  rooster  and  the  dog.  Someone  tried  to  take  the  dog  back 
to  Little  K,  but  he  wouldn't  stay.  He  swam  all  the 
way  out  here  .  .  .  well,  go  back  to  your  position.  And  stay 
alert.  .  .  ." 

When  Captain  Tang  had  finished  his  inspection,  he  re- 
turned to  Erhtan's  highest  observation  post.  He  was  in  no 
hurry  to  go  back  underground  down  to  his  quarters.  Now 
the  breeze  brought  another,  pleasanter  sound.  It  was  music, 
coming  from  the  speaker  station  on  nearby  Tatan.  It  was 
being  sent  forth  over  amplifiers  to  reach  the  Communist 
soldiers,  standing  their  lonely  watches.  Weather  permitting, 
it  was  a  nightly  event.  Because  of  the  wind  direction,  the 
music  came  to  him  in  patches,  but  he  could  recognize  the 
piece,  and  when  it  ended  he  heard  the  soft  lovely  voice  of 
the  announcer,  Ann  Fong-lang.  For  some  reason  the  music 
and  the  girl  announcer's  voice  brought  his  thought  again  to 
the  two  Americans  and  their  many  questions: 

"Why  is  this  an  important  place  to  you?  .  .  .  When  they 
hit  you  with  twenty  thousand  rounds  in  nineteen  fifty-eight, 
how  high  were  your  casualties?  .  .  .  Did  you  return  the  fire? 
.  .  .  How  did  you  take  care  of  your  wounded?  .  .  .  What 
about  supplies?  .  .  .  Have  Communist  ships  ever  tried  to 
run  the  blockade?" 
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It  went  on  for  two  hours  in  the  sweltering  little  bunker, 
and  Colonel  Ma,  the  garrison  commander,  who  was  noted  for 
his  reticence,  hardly  spoke  a  word  the  entire  time. 

Through  General  Wang,  the  captain  had  answered  many 
of  the  questions  himself.  He  had  used  the  familiar  analogy 
of  the  islands  being  teeth  at  the  throat  of  the  enemy,  holding 
on  and  shaking  the  Communists  day  and  night.  They 
had  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  his  answers,  sympathetic, 
but  who  could  say  about  Americans? 

Every  man  of  the  garrison  knew  about  the  two  Americans. 
They  were  a  topic  of  conversation,  even  of  enthusiasm.  As 
for  himself,  they  had  asked  too  many  questions  that  dug  into 
the  past. 

"Where  is  your  home?  .  .  .  When  did  you  leave?  .  .  . 
What  about  your  family?  .  .  .  Do  you  hope  to  return?" 

And  Colonel  Ma,  sitting  owl-faced  and  silent,  watching 
them  with  unblinking  eyes. 

The  singer  of  Ann  Fong-lang's  next  record  had  a  haunting 
voice;  It  matched  her  song: — "My  Home  Is  Just  Beyond  the 
Hill."  Captain  Tang  sighed,  then  turned  quickly  and  went 
back  down  the  steps.  The  high  walls  cut  off  the  music  as  he 
followed  the  steadily  sloping  passage  that  led  underground. 


3.     THE  RADIO  BROADCASTER 

"Soldiers  of  the  mainland,  are  your  hearts 
troubled  tonight?" 

Ann  Fong-lang  did  not  know  Captain  Chun-Hua  Tang  or 
any  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Erhtan  garrison.  She  knew  the  men 
of  Tatan,  for  she  had  served  with  them  for  nearly  five 
months.  She  and  Shu  Kong-lin  were  the  only  women  on  the 
entire    island.    Serving   on    Tatan   was    considered   rugged 
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duty  even  for  men,  but  Ann  did  not  mind  the  arduous  dis- 
comfort, the  difficult  underground  living  conditions.  At 
work,  as  she  was  now,  she  was  not  even  aware  of  them. 

Her  broadcasting  studio,  cut  rectangularly  into  the  rock 
off  a  central  tunnel,  lay  approximately  one  hundred  feet 
beneath  the  turreted  top  of  South  Mountain.  She  sat  at  her 
desk,  microphone  and  record  player  before  her,  the  ce- 
mented walls  and  ceilings  generating  their  unceasing  sweat. 
The  studio  could  crowd  in  no  more  than  two  people  com- 
fortably. Beside  the  record  player  there  was  a  stack  of 
records  that  had  been  taken  from  the  green  file  cabinet 
next  to  the  desk.  Try  as  they  would,  they  could  not  keep  the 
moisture  from  the  records,  and  so  constant  replacement  was 
necessary.  The  only  other  object  in  the  underground  studio 
was  the  stand  of  amplifying  equipment  against  the  far  wall. 
The  hanging  bulb  cast  its  dull  glow. 

The  record  came  to  an  end.  Ann  Fong-lang  deftly  re- 
moved it  with  one  hand,  putting  on  the  record  to  follow. 
She  held  the  microphone  in  her  other  hand  and  spoke  into 
it. 

"This  is  your  program  'Midnight  Murmurs.'  "  Her  voice 
was  warm  and  gentle,  a  peaceful  contrast  to  the  raucous 
haranguing  that  came  from  the  Communist  stations  during 
the  day. 

"Soldiers  of  the  mainland,  are  your  hearts  troubled  this 
night  because  you  know  back  in  your  villages  your  loved 
ones  are  hungry?  Have  you  asked  yourseves  why  your  peo- 
ple are  hungry,  and  we  here  in  Free  China  are  not?  Have  you 
asked  why  your  loved  ones  have  been  separated,  husband 
from  wife — children  from  their  parents — the  old  people 
from  their  families?  It  is  not  so  here  in  Free  China.  It  is  not 
so  anywhere  that  Chinese  people  live  .  .  .  but  on  the  main- 
land where  you  live  .  .  .  under  the  yoke  and  chain  of  Mao's 
communism.  Listen!" 
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The  record  she  released  did  not  follow  the  normal  pat- 
tern of  the  program — soft  music,  soft  voices.  It  was  a  com- 
plete change  of  pace,  the  voice  of  Mao  Tse-tung  making  a 
boasting  speech,  telling  of  the  great  gains  to  be  made  in 
Communist  agriculture. 

Earlier  in  the  day  Ann  had  discussed  the  idea  with  Shui 
Kong-Lin  and  the  eight  men  who  made  up  their  broadcast- 
ing unit  on  Tatan.  All  agreed,  in  view  of  what  was  to  fol- 
low, that  psychologically  it  was  an  excellent  innovation. 

As  Mao  bragged  on,  Ann  Fong-lang  sat  back  in  her  straight 
chair  and  brushed  a  strand  of  her  long  black  hair  away  from 
her  eyes.  Her  home  had  been  in  northeast  Manchuria.  Even 
as  a  little  girl  she  had  known  the  methods  of  the  Com- 
munists well.  She  would  never  forget  them. 

In  Ann's  youthful  looks  was  the  stamp  of  her  ancestry; 
high,  pronounced  cheek  bones,  a  rather  dark  complexion 
and  full  straight  features.  She  had  served  two  years  in  these 
islands,  and  she  did  not  want  to  have  to  return  to  Taipei  even 
though  her  mother  and  younger  brothers  were  there.  Like 
the  men  of  the  garrison,  she  wanted  to  be  where  the  enemy 
was  the  closest  and  her  land  in  plain  sight.  She  wanted  to 
be  where  she  could  strike  back,  if  only  with  her  gentle 
voice. 

"Dear  friends,  this  is  the  time  of  our  Dragon  Festival. 
Here  on  the  islands — on  Penghu*,  on  the  Matsus,  on  Taiwan, 
wherever  there  are  free  Chinese — we  celebrate  the  occasion 
in  the  usual  happy  manner.  Dragon  boat  races,  parades,  car- 
nivals, fun  and  frolic.  .  .  .  There  is  plenty  to  eat  for  all.  I 
know  this  cannot  be  so  with  you,  and  I  do  not  speak  of  it  to 
be  boastful,  but  rather  to  tell  you  that  we  shall  do  all  we 
can  to  send  you  food  in  every  way  we  can.  Our  planes  shall 
bring  it.  Our  balloons  shall  bring  it.  It  will  come  to  you  by 
sea.  .  .  ." 

*  Pescadores  Islands 
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Every  night  for  the  past  week  Ann  had  sent  out  the  same 
message:  "We  shall  bring  you  food  to  help  celebrate  the 
Dragon  Festival."  She  had  no  way  of  knowing,  although  she 
would  have  been  proud  to  know,  that  even  as  she  was  speak- 
ing, far  below  her  on  Tatan's  beach  edging  North  Moun- 
tain, men  were  preparing  to  help  carry  out  her  words  of 
promise. 


4.     THE  FROGMAN 

"We  follow  no  pattern." 

First  Lieutenant  Hao-Yen  Fu  stood  on  the  strip  of  sand, 
giving  swift  quiet  orders.  As  captain  in  command  of  the 
frogman  group,  it  was  never  necessary  for  him  to  give  his  in- 
structions more  than  once.  With  the  face  and  bearing  of  an 
Apache  chief,  the  lieutenant's  manner  and  assurance  could 
be  felt  even  in  the  darkness. 

He  wore  brief  trunks,  a  belt  with  a  long,  sheathed  knife 
at  one  hip  and  a  waterproof  .45  on  the  other.  His  men  were 
similarly  garbed.  Although  the  night  hid  the  fact,  all  were  the 
same  brown  hue,  all  possessed  the  long  supple  swimmer's 
muscles,  all  were  young  men  of  great  physical  endurance. 
Their  swimming  equipment  consisted  of  feet  flippers  and 
face  masks.  They  had  no  aqualungs. 

"Are  all  the  rafts  secure,  Sergeant?" 

"All  secure,  sir." 

"Are  there  any  questions?  .  .  .  All  right,  let's  go.  Re- 
member to  keep  your  intervals." 

They  went  out  into  the  water,  North  Mountain  rising 
blackly  behind  them,  and  just  to  the  left  of  it,  the  higher 
promontory  of  South  Mountain. 

They  went   in   a   line  with   the  lieutenant  in   the  cen- 
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ter  and  each  man  towing  a  rope  to  which  the  rafts  were  at- 
tached. The  rafts  were  constructed  of  several  flat  pieces  of 
wood,  meeting  in  a  crude  prow.  For  a  sail,  each  boasted  the 
white-sunned,  red  and  blue  flag  of  Nationalist  China.  Lashed 
tightly  to  the  rafts  were  metal  containers,  looking  like  two 
pots  placed  together.  They  were  festival  bowls  and  inside 
they  were  packed  with  rice  dumplings  and  other  food.  Food 
from  the  people  of  Free  China  to  the  starving  people  of 
the  mainland.  Not  enough  to  feed  all,  only  enough  to  feed 
a  very  few,  but  a  gift  at  the  risk  of  the  lives  of  Lieutenant  Fu 
and  his  men. 

They  formed  a  V  with  the  lieutenant  at  the  apex,  and  the 
flooding  tide  and  the  gentle  breeze  helped  them  in  their 
going.  They  had  gone  many  times  before,  sometimes  in  their 
small  boats  driven  by  powerful  outboard  motors,  sometimes 
on  reconnaissance  patrols,  on  probing  actions,  to  talk  with 
the  people  of  fishing  villages,  and  to  bring  messages  to  their 
own  intelligence  agents  at  work  on  the  mainland.  Their 
operations  were  varied,  and  as  the  lieutenant  liked  to  put  it, 
"If  you  do  too  much  of  one  thing,  the  results  are  against  you. 
Against  action  there  is  counteraction,  so  we  do  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  missions  and  we  follow  no  pattern." 

The  lieutenant  could  see  the  long  shank  of  silhouetted 
mainland  off  to  his  left,  and  ahead  the  bulk  of  Amoy  Island. 
A  cleft  in  the  bulk  was  his  guide,  but  even  without  the  mark- 
ing, he  could  have  led  his  men  to  their  destination,  Huang- 
tso,  the  largest  fishing  village  on  Amoy.  After  more  than 
a  year  in  these  waters,  he  could  find  his  way  blindfolded  to 
any  point  within  swimming  distance. 

With  the  sea  calm  and  the  tide  flooding  in,  the  swimming 
was  a  pleasure.  He  could  hear  the  throb-throb  of  the  Com- 
munist patrol  boat's  engines.  It  was  cruising  far  to  the  west. 
It  did  not  worry  him. 
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Because  of  the  making  tide,  Lieutenant  Fu  knew  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  actually  take  his  men  onto  the  shore. 
They  would  lay  off  a  short  distance  and  watch  the  rafts  go 
in,  and  then  they  would  start  their  own  return.  It  was  good 
to  be  bringing  food  to  these  poor  people.  Tomorrow  night 
he  and  his  men  would  bring  festival  food  to  another  spot. 
There  were  no  villages  in  the  area  to  which  they  had  not 
brought  food  at  one  time  or  another.  On  his  last  trip,  he 
had  gone  in  and  talked  to  some  of  the  fishermen.  It  was  very 
bad  with  them,  and  their  gratitude  had  been  a  pitiful  thing. 
The  people  were  truly  slaves.  Even  his  observations  of  the 
Communist  soldiers  revealed  how  closely  they  were  watched 
by  the  political  cadre.  The  whole  land  lay  under  a  heavy 
chain. 

An  alien  sound  brushed  his  senses.  He  stopped  swim- 
ming and  his  well-coordinated  group  followed  suit.  Silently 
treading  water,  he  strained  his  ears,  listening  for  a  repeti- 
tion. It  came  again,  someone  speaking. 

Lieutenant  Fu  estimated  his  distance  from  the  nearest 
land  was  something  more  than  a  thousand  meters.  To  reach 
his  objective,  he  must  lead  his  men  on  a  diagonal  course 
past  that  point.  However,  the  voice  speaking  lay  directly 
opposite  their  position. 

He  waited  for  the  sound  to  come  again.  He  checked  his 
watch.  The  guard  was  being  changed  at  the  Communist  pill- 
box, dug  into  the  cliff.  He  could  see  neither,  but  he  knew 
they  were  there.  Still,  it  was  unusual  to  hear  voices,  and  so 
he  took  no  chance.  He  held  his  men,  listening,  waiting.  He 
had  always  enjoyed  the  music  and  voice  of  Ann  Fong-lang, 
reaching  out  through  the  darkness  to  the  mainland.  Now,  for 
the  moment,  he  wished  they  would  cease. 

A  minute  passed.  .  .  .  Two.  .  .  .  Three.  The  food  rafts 
bobbed  on  their  lines.  Lieutenant  Fu  signaled  with  his  hand 
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and  submerged.  Under  water,  he  swam  quickly  and  power- 
fully to  surface  once  again  well  in  front  of  the  rafts.  He 
checked  his  position.  Directly  to  his  rear  he  saw  the  fisted 
hump  of  Tiger  Island,  and  to  its  right  the  shallow  ridge-line 
of  Little  Quemoy.  Ahead  lay  the  village  of  Huangtso  and  its 
tragic  hungry  people.  The  procession  of  rafts  moved  on  to- 
ward it. 


5.     THE  GENERAL 

"It  was  top  secret!" 

The  Division  Commander  of  Little  Quemoy  and  the  outer 
islands  sat  alone  in  his  office,  smoking  a  cigarette,  deep  in 
thought.  He  was  a  tall,  lean,  and  strikingly  handsome  sol- 
dier. Both  his  looks  and  his  manner  made  him  appear 
younger  than  his  forty-three  years.  He  was  known  simply  as 
General  Wang.  It  was  not  unusual  that  high  ranking  officers 
who  served  the  Nationalist  Army  on  the  off-shore  islands, 
many  of  whom  had  close  relatives  living  on  the  mainland, 
should  be  known  by  their  last  names  only. 

Among  other  attributes,  the  General  was  known  for  his 
personal  attention  to  his  troops.  Naturally,  he  couldn't  know 
every  soldier  in  the  ranks  by  name  and  character,  but  he 
did  know  a  great  many.  Among  them  he  knew  Captain  Tang 
of  Erhtan,  Ann  Fong-lang  of  Tatan,  and  particularly  frog- 
man leader  Lieutenant  Fu. 

Just  a  year  ago,  in  June,  Tang  had  distinguished  himself 
during  the  continuous  three  day  shelling  of  the  islands  by 
the  Communist  shore  batteries.  The  occasion  for  the  170,000 
round  salute  had  been  touched  off  by  the  visit  of  the  United 
States  President,  Eisenhower,  to  Taiwan.  When  word  had 
finally  come  through  to  return  the  fire  on  certain  specified 
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targets,  Tang  had  directed  a  battery  from  a  dangerously  ex- 
posed position. 

This  morning  when  the  General  had  taken  the  two 
Americans  out  to  Erhtan,  he  had  made  a  point  of  their 
meeting  Captain  Tang.  The  General  liked  to  think  of  the 
captain  as  being  typical  of  the  men  under  his  command. 
Tang,  of  course,  was  typical  in  other  ways.  His  assignment 
and  duties  were  well  known,  commonplace  in  the  lexicon 
of  war.  In  this  he  epitomized  the  G.I.  of  any  time  and  of 
all  time;  the  man  who  walked  his  lonely  isolated  post,  long- 
ing for  the  day  when  he  could  cease  to  be  a  soldier. 

As  for  Ann  Fong-lang,  the  General  had  a  special  feeling 
for  her  that  went  beyond  recognition  of  the  qualities  that 
she  possessed  in  volunteering  for  and  ignoring  the  rugged 
conditions  under  which  she  must  operate.  She,  too,  came 
from  his  home  in  Manchuria,  and  in  this  there  was  kinship. 

Now  in  this  place  and  in  this  time,  the  duties  of  an  Ann 
Fong-lang  had  the  same  importance  in  the  overall  effort  as 
those  of  a  Captain  Tang.  Since  World  War  II,  the  weapon 
of  a  beguiling  female  voice  had  played  its  part  in  battle;  far 
more  subtle  than  a  rifle  bullet,  more  difficult  to  measure  in 
its  effect  on  the  enemy,  but  nevertheless,  a  weapon  to  be 
used.  And  the  General  was  the  sort  not  only  anxious  to  hit 
the  enemy  in  every  limited  way  at  his  disposal,  but  also  in 
utilizing  the  most  ingenious  ways  possible.  He  liked  to  think 
that  of  the  four  radio  speaker  stations  in  the  Quemoy  Defense 
Command,  he  was  in  charge  of  three  of  them  and  that,  in 
coordination  with  the  Command's  Political  Department,  he 
saw  to  it  that  the  material  they  broadcast  was  sharp  and  ef- 
fective. There  was  no  ranting  and  roaring,  as  the  Com- 
munists did  from  their  stations,  but  a  direct  and  decisive 
delivery  that  went  in  to  cover  all  social  levels  and  make  a 
mark  wherever  it  struck. 

Broadcasting  was  a  weapon  of  psychological  warfare,  and 
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out  here,  Psy-war  was  a  big  thing.  Tonight,  Lieutenant 
Fu's  activities  fell  into  this  same  category,  although  their 
basic  intention  was  humanitarian. 

Like  Ann  Fong-Lang,  Lieutenant  Fu's  importance  had 
been  born  in  World  War  II.  The  General,  who  as  a  youth 
had  fought  for  his  country  in  that  conflict,  and  in  fact  had 
never  ceased  fighting  for  it,  had  a  great  respect  and  abiding 
appreciation  for  the  twenty-eight  year  old  frogman  and  his 
tough  band  of  cohorts. 

He  really  enjoyed  dropping  in  on  Fu,  whether  for  business 
or  just  to  say  hello.  And  this  morning,  before  escorting  the 
Americans  to  the  outer  islands,  he  had  paid  such  a  call  on 
the  frogman  in  his  den  on  Quemoy. 

The  frogmen  of  Quemoy  lived  by  the  sea  under  and 
around  an  assortment  of  immense  brownish-white  boulders 
that  were  humped  on  a  knoll  of  sand  and  stone.  Their  land 
was  a  small  peninsula  against  whose  front  the  waves  crashed 
whitely,  and  whose  back  was  sandy  beach  shelving  flatly 
to  the  calmer  water  of  the  bay  which  separated  Big  and 
Little  Quemoy. 

The  General  had  come  across  from  his  own  headquarters 
on  Little  Quemoy  by  speed  boat.  He  liked  to  refer  to  the  boat 
as  his  "Navy." 

"See,"  he  would  say,  a  grin  showing  his  even  white  teeth, 
"I'm  the  only  General  I  know  who  can  boast  of  having  his 
own  private  warship." 

On  the  beach  he  had  greeted  a  dozen  frogmen  going 
through  a  rugged  series  of  calesthenics.  Although  the  hour 
was  early,  and  the  heat  of  the  day  still  lay  in  wait,  the  brown 
bodies  of  the  exercising  men  were  sweaty. 

"Keep  at  it!"  The  General  called  jokingly. 

"Come  join  us,  sir,"  the  sergeant  in  command  invited. 

"You  would  put  me  to  shame." 

"Oh,  no,  sir!  No,  sir!"  They  called  after  him,  laughing. 
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It  was  all  very  informal,  and  it  was  the  way  the  General 
liked  it.  He  waved  a  salute  and  went  over  the  crest  of  a  low 
rise,  passing  between  boulders  and  a  rusted  barbed  wire  en- 
tanglement, following  a  rutted  track  down  into  a  cup  of 
land.  Here  lay  the  unit's  living  area  and  its  command  post. 

The  roof  of  the  command  post  was  the  bottom  of  a  huge 
rock.  Under  it  had  been  tunneled  out  a  long  room  through 
which  the  breeze  could  blow.  At  front  and  rear  entrance, 
there  were  two  heavy  machine  guns  on  tripods.  Near  the 
center  of  the  room,  a  wing  had  been  cut  out.  In  it  there  was 
space  for  two  double-decker  bunks  and  not  much  else. 

On  a  supporting  beam  was  hung  a  crank  phone,  and  its 
operator,  a  corporal,  liked  to  converse  on  it  in  a  full-throated 
roar. 

The  usual  profusion  of  gear  greeted  the  General's  eyes 
as  he  entered  the  underground  room.  Sight  of  it  always 
made  him  wince.  Suggestions  to  get  it  cleaned  up  were 
met  with  the  most  sincere  agreement  to  do  so,  but  somehow 
it  just  never  got  done.  Helmets,  weapons,  sneakers,  mail 
bags,  cigarette  butts,  newspapers,  magazines,  pin-ups,  all 
were  strewn  about  without  any  respect  to  order  or  military 
neatness.  Such  a  situation  could  only  be  tolerated  because 
frogmen  were  men  apart,  and  as  Lieutenant  Fu  had  once 
said  with  a  complete  deadpan  expression,  "Sir,  we  don't  live 
in  this  place,  we  live  in  the  water,  and  there  we  are  very 
orderly." 

The  General  found  the  lieutenant  alone  in  the  room  tink- 
ering with  the  exposed  innards  of  one  of  the  half-dozen 
outboard  motors.  The  motors  were  supported  in  a  rack  at 
the  forward  end  of  the  post.  The  lieutenant  was  dressed,  as 
always,  in  brief  black  swim  trunks,  a  .45  belted  around  his 
waist. 

"Good  morning,  Lieutenant  Fu." 

"Ahh!  Good  morning,  General,  sir." 
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"How  is  it  with  you  today?" 

"Well  with  me,  sir."  The  lieutenant  took  a  piece  of 
waste  cloth  off  the  rack  and  began  to  wipe  the  grease  from 
his  hands. 

"Trouble?" 

"Nothing  I  can't  fix,  General." 

"Your  men  on  the  beach,  are  they  the  ones  you  are  tak- 
ing tonight?" 

"All  but  two,  all  very  eager  to  go.  Can  I  offer  you  tea  or 
soybean  broth,  sir?" 

"Nothing,  thank  you.  I've  had  my  breakfast." 

The  two,  by  unspoken  inclination,  had  strolled  out  of 
the  post  into  the  slit  trench  at  the  front  entrance.  Climbing 
free  of  it,  they  came  to  stand  on  a  rocky  prominence  which 
gave  them  a  panoramic  view  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
harbor  and  the  high  shelf  of  purplish  mainland  bordering  it. 

In  the  fresh,  clear,  early  morning  light  the  scene  carried 
its  own  impression;  the  sky  nearly  colorless  at  its  base,  ris- 
ing to  a  soft  blue,  the  darker  hued  land,  and  the  long  ex- 
panse of  water,  strongly  blue  in  close,  sun-gilded  out  be- 
yond, its  gently  rippled  line  broken  here  and  there  by 
gnarled  humps  of  barnacled  rock. 

The  sea  breeze  was  soft  on  the  two  soldiers,  who  unknow- 
ingly supplied  ironic  reality  to  such  a  peaceful  illusion  of 
tranquillity.  The  tall  General,  who  stood  hands  on  hips  in 
his  clean,  tight-fitting,  olive-green  fatigue  uniform,  white 
and  blue  emblematic  button  on  his  peaked  cap.  The  tall 
bronzed  General  whose  hat  hid  the  thick  crop  of  straight 
black  hair,  covering  his  finely  shaped  head  but  not  hiding 
the  look  in  his  expressive  black  eyes.  In  every  line  of  face 
and  form,  there  was  supple  strength,  but  more,  there  was 
intelligence,  perception,  warmth,  compassion.  The  General 
was  a  leader,  his  qualities  known. 

The    lieutenant,    standing   Indian-like    beside   him,    had 
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known  of  the  General  before  he  had  come  to  serve  under 
him.  He  knew  that  during  the  long,  bitter  retreat  on  the 
mainland,  it  had  been  this  man,  first  as  a  captain,  then  as  a 
major,  and  finally  as  a  lieutenant  colonel,  who  time  and 
again  had  turned  back  superior  forces;  often  counterattack- 
ing, leading  his  troops  with  little  more  than  his  own  courage 
for  support.  It  was  this  man  whose  soldiers  were  responsible 
for  crushing  the  Communist  amphibious  attack  on  Quemoy 
in  1949.  They  had  done  it  against  a  force  of  forty  thousand 
who  had  attacked  under  the  covering  fire  of  nearly  a  hundred 
heavy  shore  guns. 

The  Nationalist  troops  consisted  of  exhausted  and  demor- 
alized units  just  evacuated  from  the  mainland,  possessing 
only  light  equipment;  more  than  that,  they  were  not  dug  in. 
The  Communists  got  ashore,  and  the  battle  had  gone  on 
for  twenty-four  hours.  At  its  end,  the  invasion  force  had  been 
crushed,  and  seven  thousand  prisoners  taken.  It  was  known 
as  the  battle  of  Kuningtou. 

"We  have  had  reports  of  considerable  patrol  activity  in 
the  vicinity  of  Huangtso."  The  General  extended  a  pack  of 
American  cigarettes  toward  the  lieutenant. 

The  lieutenant  accepted  with  a  grunt  and  a  nod  of  thanks. 
American  cigarettes  were  a  rarity,  but  the  General  had 
friends  in  the  States  who  kept  him  supplied. 

"Isn't  that  routine,  sir?" 

"It's  heavier  than  the  usual.  They  know  you'll  be  coming 
in.  We've  been  telling  them  so  all  week." 

"But  they  don't  know  where,  sir." 

The  General  offered  his  cupped  zippo  lighter  and  the 
lieutenant,  using  his  own  hands  as  a  double  shield  against 
the  breeze,  bent  and  got  his  cigarette  lit. 

"No,  but  they  know  you'll  be  coming  on  the  tide,  so  they'll 
know  the  approximate  time." 

"You  want  to  change  the  time,  sir?" 
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"I  trust  your  judgment,  Lieutenant." 

The  conversation  was  oblique,  and  the  two  had  had  ex- 
changes like  it  before.  The  General  realized  everything  he 
was  telling  the  lieutenant,  he  already  knew.  The  lieutenant 
also  knew  it  was  the  General's  way  of  saying,  "Good  luck, 
and  please  be  careful."  He  answered  accordingly.  The  Gen- 
eral's concern  was  not  a  sign  of  doubt.  His  statements  and 
questions  did  not  annoy  Fu,  they  warmed  him. 

The  General  looked  at  his  watch,  "I'm  taking  the  two 
Americans  out  to  Erhtan  and  Tatan,  shortly.  Is  there  any- 
thing about  tonight  we  should  talk  over  further?" 

"Everything  is  set,  sir.  ...  It  will  be  a  busy  week." 

"Humm  .  .  .  have  you  met  the  Americans?" 

"They  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  here  yesterday.  Went 
for  a  swim  with  us."  The  lieutenant  smiled. 

The  General  laughed.  "Good!  Good!  Maybe  you  can  get 
them  to  join  up." 


It  was  soon  afterward  that  he  had  stood  on  Shuitou 
beach  with  the  two  newly  arrived  Americans  and  their  es- 
corts, Lieutenant  Commander  Cheng,  from  the  Ministry  of 
National  Defense  in  Taipei,  and  the  young  captain  from  the 
political  department,  Frank  Han.  He  knew  the  soft  spoken 
round  faced  captain  well.  As  for  the  thin,  good  looking 
lieutenant  commander,  everytime  he  met  him,  he  never 
failed  to  notice  that  he  looked  like  a  younger  version  of 
the  Gimo.*  Now  they  all  stood  watching  the  sampan  traffic 
coming  over  from  Little  Quemoy.  The  boats  with  their 
single  webbed  sail  approached  gracefully  on  the  light  follow- 
ing breeze.  The  calm  water  across  the  two  mile  strait  danced 
and  sparkled.  The  sampans  were  loaded  to  the  gunnels  with 
men  whose  voices  called  out,  laughing  and  joking.  They 

*  Nickname  for  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
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were  full  of  good  humor.  The  General  had  observed  this 
early  morning  activity  many  times,  but  the  Americans 
seemed  especially  taken  with  it. 

"Are  they  coming  to  visit,  General,  or  to  work?"  the 
one  who  was  called  Marshall  asked. 

"Both.  Also  to  trade.  You'll  see." 

"Do  they  come  over  so  openly  on  the  odd  days?"  This 
from  the  one  who  said  for  all  to  call  him  "Pete." 

"Unless  there  is  a  heavy  bombardment,  they  come  any 
day.  They  do  not  think  about  it.  They  let  the  Communists 
worry."  The  General  said  it  with  a  wide  grin. 

The  sampans  dropped  their  sails  as  they  came  in  close.  A 
few  anchored  briefly  while  their  passengers  unloaded  amidst 
howls  of  laughter,  the  men  with  their  pants  rolled  up  and 
those  women  wearing  skirts,  wading  in  holding  them  high. 

Directing  the  incoming  traffic,  which  amounted  to  close  to 
a  dozen  boats,  was  one  of  Lieutenant  Fu's  frogmen.  Sev- 
eral of  his  companions  were  in  the  water,  helping  the  pas- 
sengers or  acting  as  moorings  for  some  of  the  sampans  until 
the  unloading  was  complete. 

Those  passengers  who  brought  produce,  carried  it  in  the 
traditional  manner — two  bundles  at  the  ends  of  bamboo 
pole.  They  got  wetter  than  their  companions,  but  all — wet 
or  dry — had  to  have  their  papers  checked  by  a  Chinese  M.P. 
who  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  beach.  This  done,  they  moved 
inland  to  where  the  dirt  road  began.  Here  there  were  two 
six-by-six  trucks  to  take  them  on  their  way. 

"You  find  this  of  interest?"  the  General  had  asked. 

"Yes  .  .  .  it's  all  so  easy  going  ...  so  gay  .  .  .  almost 
like  a  picnic  .  .  .  not  like  a  war  is  going  on." 

"Well,  it  is  a  very  quiet  war  right  now,  but  I  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  it  is  going  on  all  the  time.  When  you  meet  my 
soldiers  on  Erhtan  and  Tatan,  you  will  see." 

And  they  had  seen.  He  had  taken  them  with  Lt.  Com- 
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mander  Cheng  and  Captain  Han  by  LCI  to  the  pile  of  lofty 
tortuous  rock  that  was  Erhtan.  There  they  had  met  tough 
Colonel  Ma,  the  island  commander.  There  they  had  also  met 
Captain  Tang,  with  his  dark  knifelike  face  and  intense 
black  eyes.  They  had  met  a  good  many  of  his  fellow  soldiers 
as  well.  They  had  learned  that  life  on  Erhtan  went  on  in- 
side of  it  more  than  outside;  that  it  was  in  fact  a  hive,  its 
men  living  in  a  maze  of  tunnels,  bristling  with  armament. 

Tatan's  only  difference  was  that  it  covered  more  terri- 
tory, being  four  times  as  large,  and  that  it  boasted  Ann  Fong- 
lang  and  Shui  Kong-lin  as  soldiers  of  its  garrison. 

The  Americans  had  been  most  impressed  with  the  girls, 
as  he  knew  they  would  be,  and  in  the  whole  course  of  their 
investigation  there  had  been  only  one  slightly  jarring  note. 

It  had  happened  on  Tatan. 

They  were  standing  outside  the  open  gun  port  of  one  of 
South  Mountain's  155's,  looking  down  the  harbor  through 
binoculars  at  the  island  of  Amoy. 

Cheng,  the  Lieutenant  Commander,  who  had  attended 
the  naval  academy  there,  was  pointing  out  various  sites. 

"You  see  those  red  brick  buildings?" 

"Yes,"  Marshall  said.  "What  are  they,  military  installa- 
tions?" 

"That  was  the  University  of  Amoy,  once  very  famous." 

"It  doesn't  look  very  busy." 

"It's  empty.  If  you  look  closely,  you'll  see  broken  win- 
dows." 

"You  don't  shell  it,  do  you?" 

"No,  we  would  not  do  that,"  the  General  had  said  at  once. 
"We  are  only  interested  in  military  targets." 

"What  about  those  fuel  storage  tanks  down  there  I  see." 
The  other  American  pointed.  "Aren't  those  military  targets?" 

There  had  been  a  moment  of  silence,  which  the  Ameri- 
cans, their  eyes  glued  to  their  binoculars,  had  not  seemed 
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to  notice.  He  wondered  how  it  was  they  did  not  know  that 
none  of  the  guns  of  these  islands  could  take  the  initiative 
and  launch  a  barrage  due  to  existing  treaty  arrangements 
with  the  United  States.  Or  did  they  know? 

"We  have  an  unwritten  agreement  with  the  Communists," 
he  tried  to  keep  the  lightness  in  his  voice.  "If  they  don't 
shell  Kinmen  City,  we  won't  shell  Amoy." 

They  had  left  it  at  that,  and  everything  had  gone  on  first 
rate  until  they  had  all  come  back  to  headquarters  for  a  late 
lunch. 

"Come  to  my  palace,"  the  General  had  said  expansively  to 
the  two  Americans,  "and  I  shall  serve  you  a  meal  from  food 
grown  on  Little  Quemoy." 

Previously  he  had  invited  others,  including  his  dear  friend 
Father  Druetto,  who  had  come  over  from  Big  K  to  conduct 
a  service.  Along  with  him  were  also  invited  a  half  dozen  visit- 
ing professors  from  the  University  of  Taiwan,  and  finally 
the  two  American  Military  Advisory  Assistance  people,  a 
major  and  a  Navy  corpsman. 

The  General  shook  his  head  angrily  at  the  remembrance. 
That  fool  of  a  major!  He  squashed  his  half  smoked  cig- 
arette into  the  heavily  butted  tray  on  his  desk,  snatched  up 
his  hat  and  strode  out  of  his  small  headquarters  office  into 
his  larger  more  spacious  reception  room.  He  surveyed  the 
empty  room  and  his  mind  refilled  it  with  the  scene  that  had 
transpired  some  hours  ago. 

They  had  been  sitting  here,  having  a  glass  of  tea,  relaxed 
and  friendly.  Everyone  present  was  able  to  speak  English 
and  so  there  had  been  no  language  problem.  A  tray  of 
damp  napkins  had  been  passed  around.  Father  Druetto 
had  raised  his  glass  and  said,  with  a  Gallic  twinkle,  "A  glass 
of  tea,  a  good  American  cigarette,  and  a  fresh  napkin  to 
wipe  away  the  dew — that  is  not  exactly  Omar  Khayyam,  but 
it  is  all  I  require  after  a  long  hot  morning." 
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Laughter  had  followed  over  which  the  American  major 
had  made  himself  heard,  "Oh  no,  Father,  that's  not  enough! 
It  must  be  followed  by  one  of  the  General's  famous  lunch- 
eons. That  I  insist!" 

The  major  was  a  garrulous  man  who  on  several  occasions 
had  been  a  guest  for  lunch.  Before  a  reply  to  his  statement 
could  be  uttered,  he  had  leaned  forward,  elbows  on  knees, 
and  said,  "General,  I'll  tell  you  something  else,  you've  got 
one  big  problem  on  this  island,  and  on  the  others,  too.  And 
you  can  bet  we're  going  to  do  something  about  it."  He  nod- 
ded emphatically. 

A  silence  had  come  over  the  room,  but  instead  of  taking 
a  hint  and  stopping  there,  the  major — perhaps  encouraged 
because  he  had  complete  attention — had  gone  on  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  nature  of  the  islands'  strategic  military 
weakness. 

This  was  critical  information.  If  known  to  the  enemy  it 
could  dangerously  compromise  the  defense  of  the  off-shore 
islands.  If  known  to  those  who  maintained  the  islands  should 
be  given  up,  it  would,  for  the  moment,  supply  them  with  a 
strong  argument.  The  major's  implication  that  the  problem 
was  newly  discovered  and  just  now  being  acted  upon,  was 
incorrect.  It  was  an  old  problem,  on  which  they  had  been 
working  for  a  long  time.  By  the  end  of  the  summer,  it 
would  be  largely  eliminated,  but  now  it  was  "top  secret!" 
For  a  military  man  to  speak  this  way  before  civilians,  par- 
ticularly when  two  of  them  were  American  writers,  was 
dumbfounding! 

The  two  American  writers  were  staring  at  the  major  with 
obvious  surprise.  Father  Druetto  coughed,  bounced  his  sun 
hat  on  his  knee,  and  began  to  hum.  The  visiting  professors 
pretended  not  to  be  listening,  quickly  passing  a  tray  of  cig- 
arettes from  one  to  the  other.  Han,  the  circumspect  captain 
from  the  political  department,  actually  sat  with  his  mouth 
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open.  Commander  Cheng,  nimble-witted,  always  quick  to 
recover,  could  do  no  more  than  try  to  distract  the  American 
writers  by  again  passing  them  fresh  napkins. 

The  General  had  bolted  up  from  his  chair.  "Lunch,  gentle- 
men, lunch!"  He  had  cut  the  major  off  in  midsentence,  ges- 
turing for  them  all  to  rise.  "Come,  be  my  guests!" 

After  the  luncheon,  he  had  gone  back  to  a  busy  afternoon, 
but  the  effect  of  the  major's  blunder  stayed  with  him 
through  a  staff  meeting,  through  the  inspection  of  an  in- 
fantry regiment's  new  positions,  through  the  drill  of  an  ar- 
tillery battallion,  through  written  reports  and  the  multitude 
of  duties  and  affairs  that  made  up  his  job  of  command. 

It  was  with  him  now  as  he  opened  the  screen  door  and 
went  out  of  the  reception  room  into  the  night.  His  driver 
was  dozing  in  the  orderly  room  off  a  cement  corridor  cut 
into  a  flanking  extension  of  the  cliff.  The  driver  heard 
the  screen  door  slam  and  was  out  into  the  corridor  before  the 
General  could  call. 

"Let's  go,  Corporal,"  he  said,  blinking  his  eyes  to  accus- 
tom them  to  the  darkness,  striding  toward  the  dim  outline 
of  his  jeep.  He  swung  himself  into  it. 

"Where  to,  sir?"  The  corporal  started  the  engine. 

"Turtle  Hill."  Turtle  Hill  was  the  high  point  on  Little 
Quemoy's  northern  shore.  It  was  the  island's  best  observa- 
tion post. 

The  jeep's  wheels  spun  as  the  driver  shoved  the  clutch 
into  its  lowest  gear  and  started  up  the  sandy  road,  lights 
dimmed.  They  passed  the  island's  only  landing  strip,  a 
rough  macadam  runway,  concealed  between  two  low  ridges. 

As  they  proceeded  across  the  darkened,  undulating  land, 
the  General  drank  in  the  warm  but  heady  air.  The  jeep 
created  its  own  breeze,  and  he  had  found  that  breathing 
deeply  not  only  helped  clear  the  head,  it  had  a  calming 
effect. 
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Instead  of  stewing  over  what  had  been  done,  he  must  look 
at  the  problem  analytically.  The  two  American  writers,  they 
were  the  main  source  of  his  worries.  They  were  out  to  report 
all  they  could  observe  ...  all  they  might  hear. 

He  knew  from  personal  experience  that  there  was  a  large 
and  vocal  body  of  American  opinion  that  was  against  the 
holding  of  these  islands.  This  was  even  true  of  some  Ameri- 
can officers  with  whom  he  had  served  in  the  States.  Now  if 
this  news  was  to  come  out  in  the  American  press  or  in  a 
book — it  would  be  one  more  way  of  proving  the  islands 
should  be  relinquished;  that  they  would  not  be  defensible 
against  an  amphibious  attack. 

One  thing  was  favorable,  the  two  Americans  were  here  on 
an  extended  visit.  It  would  give  him  a  chance  to  get  to 
know  them  better.  Father  Druetto,  of  course,  was  aware  of 
what  went  on.  He,  too,  in  his  own  quiet  way  would  work  to 
see  that  the  information  was  not  used.  Colonel  Roe,  Chief 
of  the  American  Advisory  Group  of  QDC,  had  already  been 
acquainted  with  the  breach  of  security.  His  aid  would  cer- 
tainly be  forthcoming.  In  fact,  the  General  thought  wryly, 
in  any  military  operation  one  needed  allies,  and  he  could  be 
grateful  that  in  this  instance  he  had  some. 

The  jeep  slowed  and  then  swung  in  an  arc  to  halt  broad- 
side before  the  sentry  on  duty  outside  the  Turtle  Hill  OP. 
Password  and  salutes  exchanged,  the  General  got  out  of  the 
vehicle  and,  flashlight  in  hand,  walked  to  the  darkened  ce- 
ment portal,  leading  into  the  post. 

There  were  two  reasons  he  had  come  here.  It  was  his  habit 
to  prowl  around  the  island  at  night,  dropping  in  most  any- 
where to  chat  with  his  men,  and  tonight  his  restlessness  had 
been  accentuated  by  the  problem  on  his  mind.  By  becoming 
absorbed  in  other  activity,  he  might  lay  it  to  rest  for  awhile. 
That  was  one  reason,  but  the  other  he  kept  under  the  sur- 
face of  his  thoughts.  It  was  Lieutenant  Fu. 
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Any  commanding  officer  who  allowed  himself  to  worry 
about  the  individual  missions  of  his  troops  would  quickly 
get  a  head  full  of  gray  hair  and  not  be  in  command  for  very 
long.  Although  he  knew  there  was  some  gray  in  his  spiky 
black  thatch,  he  would  not  admit  they  had  gotten  there 
from  such  causes.  Lieutenant  Fu  had  led  his  men  on  more 
patrols  than  the  General  could  recall  and  many  far  more 
hazardous  than  the  one  he  was  presently  on.  To  worry  about 
him  was  to  be  an  old  woman. 

Still,  the  General  was  here,  for  the  location  of  this  post 
was  such  that  if  anything  happened  down  harbor,  it  would 
be  noted  at  this  spot. 

He  went  along  a  short  passage  which  made  a  right  angle 
turn,  and  then  down  several  steps  into  the  position's  lighted 
orderly  room. 

"Ten-shun!"  The  corporal,  naked  to  the  waist,  shot  up  off 
his  bunk.  The  two  privates,  one  shining  a  pair  of  shoes,  and 
the  other  lying  on  his  cot  reading  a  newspaper,  scrambled 
to  follow  suit. 

"As  you  were,  men.  As  you  were.  How  are  you  all  to- 
night?" 

"We  are  A-one  tonight,  General,  sir."  The  corporal  re- 
mained standing  stiffly. 

"Good.  Good."  The  General  passed  through  the  narrow 
little  room  and  walked  up  the  three  steps  at  its  far  end 
which  led  into  the  unlit  post  itself. 

Like  the  orderly  room,  it  was  of  cement  construction  and 
had  a  rounded  front  with  an  open  slot  running  its  length. 
Beneath  the  slot,  figures  had  been  written  to  show  distance 
and  compass  direction  on  the  mainland  area  which  could 
be  kept  under  surveillance.  Before  the  slot  were  two  power- 
ful scopes  and  in  front  of  one  of  them  sat  an  enlisted  man. 
Next  to  the  entrance  a  bunk  had  been  built  into  the  wall. 
As   the   General   entered  the  room,   keeping  his  flashlight 
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pointed  down  at  the  floor,  a  tall  strongly  built  young  man, 
Second  Lieutenant  Lin  Ching  Wu,  arose. 

"Sir!" 

"How  are  you,  Lieutenant?  I  read  your  report  on  their 
new  gun  positions." 

"We're  keeping  a  close  watch  on  them,  sir."  The  lieu- 
tenant stood  an  inch  taller  than  the  General.  He  was  twenty- 
one  years  old,  a  native  of  Taiwan.  In  his  year  on  Little  Que- 
moy  he  had  become  completely  accustomed  to  the  General's 
nocturnal  visits. 

"Any  new  developments?" 

"Same  old  thing,  sir.  Civilian  labor  doing  the  work,  a 
few  troops.  It  seems  to  be  going  very  slowly.  It  can't  be 
very  pleasant  working  on  the  top  of  that  mountain  in  the 
sun." 

"No,  I  should  hardly  think  so.  Anything  else?" 

"More  rubber  boat  exercises  down  toward  Amoy." 

"Nothing  new  in  that  either." 

"No,  sir  .  .  .  and  nothing  special  tonight.  Do  you  wish  to 
take  a  look?" 

"No  .  .  .  no,  that's  not  necessary."  His  flashlight  swung 
and  picked  up  the  photograph  of  a  pretty  girl  on  the  wall  be- 
hind the  bunk.  "I  don't  remember  that  one.  A  new  ad- 
dition to  your  collection,  Lieutenant?" 

"Just  a  friend,  sir." 

"You  have  a  nice  taste  for  friends,"  the  General  grinned 
in  the  dark. 

"I  try  to  cultivate  it,  sir." 

"Bit  difficult  out  here,  isn't  it?" 

"There's  power  in  the  written  word,  too,  sir." 

The  General  laughed  and  slapped  the  young  officer  on 
the  shoulder.  "Well,  fine,  fine!  Between  your  letters,  I'll  want 
to  hear  more  about  their  progress  over  there." 

"We'll  keep  you  right  up  to  date,  General." 
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"Goodnight,  Lieutenant,"  the  General  said,  "get  some 
sleep." 

Later  he  stood  outside  his  headquarters,  fresh  cigarette 
in  hand,  looking  out  in  the  darkness  toward  the  sea.  Across 
the  Straits  in  Southern  Taiwan,  his  wife  and  four  children 
lay  sleeping.  For  a  time  he  allowed  himself  the  indulgence 
of  letting  his  thoughts  dwell  on  them  fondly. 

It  would  be  dawn  in  an  hour  or  two.  This  was  an  Odd  Day, 
and  if  in  their  usual  shelling  the  Communists  were  to  drop 
any  rounds  on  this  island,  he  had  gotten  the  okay  to  return 
the  fire  with  his  own  special  brand  of  ammunition:  shells 
filled  with  food,  cigarettes,  soap,  medicine,  and  all  wrapped 
in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Kinmen  Daily  News.  Let  any- 
one say  what  they  want,  he  had  never  heard  of  a  better  way 
of  delivering  newspapers  to  readers  unable  to  get  the  news 
by  normal  means. 

The  sound  of  the  telephone  ringing  knifed  through  his 
thoughts  and  galvanized  him  into  action.  All  in  one  fluid 
motion  he  spun  around,  ground  out  the  butt  of  his  cig- 
arette under  the  heel  of  his  sneaker  and  strode  toward  his 
"palace"  entrance. 

Although  it  was  still  too  early,  he  somehow  knew  the  call 
concerned  Lieutenant  Fu.  Even  before  he  reached  the  phone 
in  his  mind  he  had  lifted  the  receiver  and  a  voice  was  say- 
ing: "Sir,  we've  noticed  search  light  activity  in  the  vicinity 
of  Huantso.  We've  also  picked  up  the  sound  of  machine  gun 
and  small  arms  fire." 

Annoyed,  he  shook  the  words  out  of  focus,  and  reached 
for  the  telephone  on  his  desk. 

"General  Wang!"  he  snapped  it  out. 

"Colonel  Wu,  here,  General.  Thought  you'd  be  pleased 
to  know  that  Lieutenant  Fu,  and  all  his  men  are  back 
safely  .  .  .  sooner  than  expected.  Mission  carried  out.  .  .  . 
All  routine." 
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After  he'd  thanked  the  colonel,  he  hung  up  and  stood  for 
a  moment  looking  down  at  the  fat  pile  of  papers  on  his  desk. 
It  was  all  routine  day  in  and  day  out  .  .  .  waiting  for  the 
day  when  the  routine  would  be  broken.  The  lieutenant  was 
back  safely.  The  General  hoped  the  problem  of  the  two 
American  writers  respecting  security  would  be  as  neatly 
accomplished. 

He  was  tired.  He'd  better  get  some  sleep  before  this  Odd 
Day  dawned. 


6.     THE  INTERPRETER 

"We  maintain  our  forces;  they  improve  theirs." 

In  the  quiet  darkness  before  dawn,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander James  Cheng,  escort  officer  assigned  to  the  two 
American  writers  visiting  Quemoy,  lay  in  the  limbo-land  be- 
tween sleeping  and  wakefulness.  The  heavy  mesh  of  mos- 
quito netting  which  shrouded  him  like  an  old-fashioned 
shower  curtain  kept  the  insects  out,  but  held  in  the  heat,  and 
his  thin,  lightly  clad  body  was  bathed  in  perspiration. 

The  heat  had  penetrated  his  sleep  and  had  become  a 
physical  discomfort  in  the  familiar  nightmarish  half-dream. 
It  was  nearly  three  years  since  it  had  been  a  reality,  but  still 
it  haunted  him  from  time  to  time.  Although  some  part  of 
his  subconscious  was  aware  of  its  outcome,  aware  of  its  in- 
evitability, the  vivid  remembrance  never  failed  to  wrack  him 
in  its  grip. 

He  was  on  the  flagship  Tai-fu's*  bridge.  She  was  heeling 
frantically  to  port,  twisting  and  dodging  the  straddling  salvo 
of  shells.  The  vicious,  unrelenting  sound  hammered  at  his 
ears,  beat  against  him. 

*  She  was  formerly  the  U.S.S.  Bostwick. 
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"Powl  Powl  Pow!  Pow!  Powl  Sssssswhaam!  .  .  .  Whh- 
uump!  Whuump!  Whuump!" 

Dawn  had  caught  them  just  off  Lialio  beach.  The  plan  had 
been  to  get  the  two  lumbering  LST's  in,  unloaded,  and  out 
before  daylight.  But  in  his  own  mind,  the  time  made  little 
difference,  for  the  Communist  radar  stations  on  Weitou 
picked  them  up  at  night  and  then  the  dark  was  split  and 
knifed  with  lines  of  fire  and  sheets  of  flame. 

The  destroyer  escort  straightened,  and  then  swung  to 
starboard,  full  ahead.  He  held  his  binoculars  on  the  twin 
LST's  as  they  drove  for  the  beach,  shells  erupting  the 
water  all  around  them.  He  ground  his  teeth  harder  as  he  saw 
the  ugly  red-black  flash  of  a  hit  on  the  stern  of  the  closer 
ship.  He  snapped  out  the  information,  watching  the  black 
smoke  flooding  up,  letting  out  his  breath  as  he  saw  the  ship 
was  holding  her  course.  The  sun  was  not  up,  but  the  heat 
was  oppressive,  his  clothing  glued  to  his  body. 

In  most  cases  they  were  no  longer  using  the  LST's  to 
supply  the  islands  because  early  in  the  Communist  attack,  it 
had  been  found  the  big  transports'  slowness  made  them  too 
vulnerable  to  the  enemy's  concentrated  bombardment.  The 
smaller  more  maneuverable  LCT's  and  LCI's  had  been  far 
more  successful  in  running  the  gauntlet  of  fire.  This  had 
been  a  special  mission,  however,  and  the  fact  that  daylight 
had  caught  them  before  its  completion  had  been  due  to 
heavy  weather  in  the  Strait,  and  temporary  engine  trouble 
on  one  of  the  two  transports. 

He  saw  both  ships  slam  onto  the  beach  .  .  .  ramps  going 
down  .  .  .  the  trucks  pulling  out,  men  racing  death  to 
unload  their  cargoes  and  get  them  away.  He  swallowed  hard 
as  a  direct  hit  blasted  a  truck  into  a  pile  of  flaming  rubbish. 

In  his  half-dream,  part  of  his  mind  tried  to  reckon  on  how 
long  he  had  stood  on  the  Tai-fu's  bridge,  how  long  this 
had  been  going  on.  As  the  ship's  operations  officer,  there  had 
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been  little  time  for  sleep,  and  less  to  eat,  but  as  the  days  and 
nights  all  became  fused  into  an  endless  repetition  of  sound 
and  fury,  he  had  come  to  require  little  of  either. 

Even  as  his  mind  fumbled  with  the  time  problem,  the 
scene  shifted  and  the  Tai-fu  was  passing  through  the  sub- 
marine gate  at  the  cliff-fronted  harbor  of  its  home  base  in 
Tsoying.  He  knew  that  when  he  finally  stepped  onto  the 
dock  and  tried  to  walk,  everything  would  spin  around,  he 
would  fall,  and  become  violently  ill.  He  would  be  no  match 
for  the  land  after  his  ordeal  at  sea. 

His  ordeal  at  sea.  Now  in  the  gray  dawn  he  stood  the 
bridge  alone,  all  his  shipmates  had  vanished.  The  skipper 
was  not  at  his  post.  No  helmsmen  stood  to  the  wheel.  The 
port  and  starboard  wing  bridges  were  empty  of  lookouts. 
He  was  alone!  That  was  the  way  it  always  ended,  with  the 
shell  coming  in,  ripping,  shredding,  tearing  the  air  apart  in 
its  obliterating  approach.  He  could  not  run!  He  could  not 
move!  The  sound  built  to  an  unbearable  shriek,  smother- 
ing his  own  cry,  and  with  a  violent  jerk  of  his  body,  he  came 
fully  awake. 

He  lay  still  for  a  moment  breathing  heavily,  his  heart 
pounding.  He  felt  half  suffocated.  With  a  thrust  of  his  legs, 
he  freed  them  from  the  netting,  pulled  it  away  from  his 
body  and  sat  up  on  the  edge  of  his  cot. 

He  shook  his  head  to  clear  it,  feeling  stale  and  tired. 
There  was  a  sour  thick  taste  in  his  mouth,  and  he  was  very 
thirsty. 

James  Cheng  stood  up,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  heard  a  dis- 
tant whuump!  and  realized  that  at  least  one  part  of  his 
dream  had  carried  over  into  wakefulness.  The  Communists 
were  firing  early  today.  Usually  they  waited  until  evening 
before  tossing  in  their  one  hundred  rounds.  He  waited, 
counting  the  seconds.  On  nine  he  heard  the  sharp  report  of 
the  shell  striking.  It  seemed  to  have  hit  somewhere  far  to 
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the  north.  From  experience  he  knew  the  Communists  would 
continue  their  fire  at  ninety-second  intervals. 

Wearing  only  shorts  and  an  undershirt,  he  walked  out 
of  the  small  airless  room  into  the  large  high-ceilinged  living- 
room  of  the  Chinese  hostel.  It  was  comfortably  furnished, 
and  he  and  his  two  guests  had  sat  here  until  late,  talking  and 
refreshing  themselves  with  cool  water.  Now  he  sought  one 
of  the  pitchers  that  had  supplied  them,  and  finding  one 
half-full,  he  drank  down  two  glasses  of  the  tepid  fluid  before 
his  thirst  was  satisfied. 

Standing  before  the  long  screened  window,  he  looked 
down  at  the  dawn-shadowed  courtyard.  Beyond  its  wall  lay 
the  silhouetted  roof  tops  of  Kinmen  City.  Within  the  court- 
yard there  were  an  assortment  of  trees  and  tropical  flowers, 
and  these  plus  the  seemingly  Spanish  architecture  of  the 
hostel  had  made  visitors  comment  frequently  that  the  scene 
was  more  remindful  of  the  Caribbean  area  than  the  Tai- 
wan Straits. 

The  comparison  made  little  difference  to  him.  At  this 
hour  or  at  any  hour,  it  was  a  quiet  and  peaceful  scene,  and 
in  some  ways  reminded  him  of  his  home  in  Wenchow.  The 
whuump  of  the  next  shell  supplied  the  jarring  note.  It  told 
him  why  he  was  here  at  this  hour  and  not  in  his  home  south 
of  Shanghai  with  his  family. 

His  family.  .  .  .  Like  all  his  friends  he  had  brought  noth- 
ing from  the  mainland  but  his  name.  He  had  built  a  new 
life.  There  was  his  wife  Jane,  his  lovely  four-year-old  daugh- 
ter Ann,  and  now  he  hoped  the  new  child  would  be  a  son  to 
carry  on  his  name.* 

They  had  lost  one  child,  during  the  1958  attack.  Jane's 
pregnancy  had  been  a  delicate  one,  and  he  had  not  been  able 
to  be  with  her,  even  to  see  her,  for  over  a  month.  It  had 

*  A  son  was  born  to  Lt.  Commander  and  Mrs.  James  Cheng  on  August  23, 
1961 — the  third  anniversary  of  the  Communist  attack  of  1958. 
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been  a  difficult  time.  Now  with  her  job  in  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  and  his  being  stationed  in 
Taipei,  life  was  more  regular,  and  she  was  in  better  health 
and  spirits. 

Sipping  his  third  glass  of  water,  his  thoughts  ran  on,  the 
cool  breeze  drying  the  perspiration.  He  had  not  had  the 
dream  in  several  months,  and  he  knew  that  it  had  been 
brought  about  by  all  the  questions  the  two  Americans  had 
asked. 

He  heard  himself  saying  with  a  sense  of  pride,  "Consider- 
ing the  heavy  concentration  of  fire,  our  losses  at  sea  were 
not  heavy.  .  .  .  No,  your  ships  did  not  come  in  with  us. 
They  observed  the  three-mile  limit.  Of  course,  they  were 
very  welcome  in  helping  to  escort  our  supply  ships  across  the 
Straits,  but  we  managed  that  alone  also  for  some  days.  The 
Communist  Navy  did  not  come  out  and  fight,  and  we  also 
had  control  of  the  air.  ...  No,  the  Communist,  had  no 
submarines,  but  we've  been  working  on  anti-submarine 
warfare  against  the  time  that  they  do.  Their  morale  can't 
match  ours,  but  they've  been  able  to  build  up  their  forces 
immune  from  any  action  by  us.  .  .  .  We  maintain  our  forces, 
they  improve  and  develop  theirs." 

He  sighed  at  the  remembered  questions:  "And  now?" 

"Now  we  are  patient."  He  could  hear  his  own  laughter, 
feel  his  own  desire  to  change  the  subject.  "It's  a  Chinese 
characteristic,  you  know." 

But  inside  he  was  not  patient.  Taiwan  was  not  home,  not 
for  him  or  Jane.  In  time  it  would  be  for  his  children  ...  if 
that  time  ever  came.  He  was  thirty-three,  still  young,  still 
able  to  look  toward  a  future  .  .  .  was  his  future  to  escort 
inquisitive  Americans?  They  were  sympathetic,  friendly 
enough  .  .  .  like  many  of  their  countrymen  he  had  met  at 
the  University  of  California  and  in  San  Diego.  Still!  Still! 
Still! 
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His  breath  went  out  with  an  explosive  hiss.  He  must 
curb  his  impatience.  The  dream  was  to  blame,  of  course, 
but  he  knew  there  were  other  factors  contributing  to  his 
present  mood. 

Why  did  he  always  seem  to  detect  an  air  of  disbelief 
among  the  visitors  he  brought  here,  or  guided  through  mili- 
tary installations  of  Taiwan?  He  was  sensitive  enough  to 
feel  this  attitude,  no  matter  how  well  it  was  concealed,  and 
he  believed  it  was  not  simply  a  matter  of  his  being  on  the 
defensive  and  full  of  pride. 

When  he  had  attended  the  Naval  Academy  at  Amoy,  and 
there  had  been  the  choice  to  evacuate  or  to  remain,  he'd 
had  no  hesitation  about  joining  the  evacuation.  Twelve  years 
ago  he'd  still  had  illusions;  one,  that  he  and  his  fellow  mid- 
shipmen would  soon  be  returning  to  the  mainland;  and  two, 
even  in  defeat,  those  who  fought  the  Communists  had  strong 
allies  who  would  not  only  support  them  but  also  encourage 
them  to  fight  on  to  the  ultimate  victory. 

As  he  stood  staring  out  of  the  window  at  the  lightening 
sky,  he  realized  wearily  that  both  illusions  were  dead.  He 
would  go  on  keeping  up  a  proper  front.  They  all  would, 
and  somewhere  inside  him,  he  would  cling  to  the  small  des- 
perate hope  that  a  miracle  would  happen  to  take  him  home 
again.  Sometimes  he  wished  the  Gimo  would  give  the  order, 
and  they  would  attack,  come  what  may,  and  at  least  go  down 
fighting  .  .  .  instead  of  simply  growing  older  .  .  .  escort- 
ing dubious  visitors  who  somehow  gave  the  impression  that 
everything  seen,  and  everything  said  was  all  set  up  and  not 
real. 

Much  of  what  was  seen  had  to  be  prepared  because  most 
visitors  came  here  for  only  part  of  a  day,  and  also  there  was 
military  security  to  consider. 

He  sighed,  telling  himself  he  was  being  unfair.  He  had 
only  known  them  for  two  days.  Perhaps  in  a  few  more  he 
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would  know  them  better.  Perhaps  he  would  come  to  see 
that  their  interest,  unlike  many  American  visitors  he  had 
known,  was  sincere,  that  they  were  truly  sympathetic  to  a 
poor  relation,  willing  and  anxious  to  fight  the  common 
enemy. 

He  set  down  his  glass  and  yawned  tiredly.  He'd  better 
try  and  get  some  more  sleep  and  awaken  in  a  better  frame 
of  mind.  It  was  going  to  be  another  full  day. 

As  he  walked  back  into  his  room,  the  Communist  battery 
fired  again.  He  wondered  if  the  sound  would  awaken  the 
two  Americans. 


7.     THE  FISHERMAN 

"Say  that  when  we  are  safe,  woman." 

Go-sze  Yuan,  fisherman  of  Chung-Pu-T6u,  stood  in  the 
stern  of  his  stolen  sampan  and  shivered.  It  was  not  the 
temperature  or  the  sound  of  the  Communist  cannon  that 
brought  the  tremor,  but  the  realization  of  how  poor  a 
hiding  place  he  had  chosen. 

The  inlet  was  much  smaller  than  he  had  remembered, 
hardly  large  enough  to  harbor  the  boat.  If  the  wind  should 
shift  and  the  sea  grow  rough,  it  would  drive  the  boat  against 
the  rocks,  for  there  was  no  room  for  beaching.  The  tide  was 
not  full,  but  even  now  the  sampan  was  afloat  and  held  in 
place  by  the  two  stone  anchors  he  had  fashioned. 

There  were  patches  of  fog  on  the  water,  and  there  was  fog 
around  their  hiding  place,  but  when  the  sun  rose,  it  would 
burn  it  away  quickly  and  then  anyone  who  should  pass 
would  see  them. 

"It  will  be  a  long  day,  husband."  Shui-yu  spoke  quietly. 
She  sat  with  the  sleeping  child's  head  pillowed  in  her  lap. 
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"The  longest,  I  fear." 

"But  we  shall  see  it  through." 

He  looked  at  her  and  behind  the  tiredness,  the  worry,  he 
saw  determination.  It  strengthened  his  own  resolve. 

"We  shall  say  prayers." 

"Yes  ...  we  shall  pray  that  a  new  life  awaits  us." 

"It  must  be  better  than  what  we  have  left." 

"Come  what  may,  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  left." 

"Say  that  when  we  are  safe,  woman." 

"We  will  be  safe  here,"  she  replied. 

Go-sze  Yuan  did  not  tell  his  wife  that  he  failed  to  share 
her  optimism.  He  felt  he  would  be  just  as  safe  anchored 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  harbor.  The  Communist  gun  added 
a  heavy  period  to  his  thoughts.  He  sat  down  wearily.  He 
could  do  nothing  more  but  wait  .  .  .  and  pray. 


ACCUSATION 


Every  visitor  to  Quemoy  and  Matsu  is  awarded  by  the 
commanding  general  of  the  island  complex  with  an  em- 
blematic pin.  On  it  is  a  golden  knight  mounted  on  horse- 
back, his  lance  thrusting  forward  into  the  throat  of  the  main- 
land. This  pin  is,  of  course,  symbolic,  its  meaning  clear. 

However,  to  explain  the  attitude  behind  the  golden 
knight,  no  one  is  more  articulate  or  forceful  on  the  subject 
than  Lieutenant  General  Pak  C.  Yu,  Deputy  Commander 
of  the  Quemoy  Defense  Command. 

A  graduate  of  law  at  Cambridge,  and  a  winner  of  honors 
in  military  history  at  Sandhurst,  the  General  speaks  with  a 
clipped  British  accent  and  pulls  no  punches  in  his  personal 
appraisal  of  the  situation. 

"We're  here  fighting  the  most  unconventional  war  in  his- 
tory. We're  holding  out  for  you  Americans,  and  we're  not 
causing  you  any  trouble.  We're  holding  out  under  your 
ground  rules,  the  ones  you  laid  down,  and  from  where  we 
stand,  they're  pretty  miserable. 

"According  to  the  Sino-American  Treaty  of  1954  the 
United  States  is  committed  to  defend  the  Pescadores  and 
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Taiwan.  As  for  the  Quemoy  and  Matsu  complex,  even  your 
leaders  seem  vague  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty.  Sup- 
posedly, if  an  attack  is  launched  against  these  islands,  you 
have  to  determine  whether  it's  a  threat  to  Taiwan.  That 
shows  how  little  your  leaders  understand  the  situation  be- 
cause any  attack  made  here  or  upon  the  Matsus  would  be  a 
profound  threat  to  Taiwan! 

"Three  months  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty,  the 
United  States  Government  wanted  us  to  pull  out  of  here 
and  the  Matsus!  Fantastic!  We're  here,  and  we're  going  to 
stick  because  we  knew  when  we  lost  the  mainland,  that  in 
order  to  hold  Taiwan,  we  had  to  control  the  harbors  of 
Amoy  and  Foochow  at  all  costs!  We're  here  by  direction,  not 
by  accident.  We  could  give  up  the  other  islands  we  held, 
but  not  these. 

"The  harbors  of  Amoy  and  Foochow  lie  adjacent  to  Tai- 
wan, and  between  them  is  the  Strait.  Any  island  is  difficult  to 
defend,  particularly  if  it  has  mountains  running  down  its 
length  with  only  a  thin  parallel  strip  of  lowland.  The  ter- 
rain of  Taiwan  favors  an  attacking  force.  They  could  cut 
it  in  two  pieces  or  more.  Our  defense  requires  depth. 
Churchill  was  in  somewhat  the  same  position.  He  had  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  his  air  force,  and  his  Navy.  We  have  that 
and  something  more.  We  have  these  islands.  Call  them  out- 
posts, call  them  what  you  want.  They're  our  front  line.  Our 
radar  penetrates  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  inland.  We 
control  the  air  right  now,  but  radar  is  vital  for  early  warning 
of  an  attack.  By  holding  Amoy  and  Foochow  we  have  tied 
down  nearly  half  a  million  Chicoms  as  we  call  the  Commu- 
nist troops.  But  just  as  importantly,  by  controlling  them,  we 
prevent  the  Chicoms  from  carrying  on  north-south  shipping 
between  Shanghai  and  Canton.  That  hurts  where  it  counts. 

"There  are  five  islands  here,  there  are  six  in  Foochow. 
There,  as  well  as  here,  the  islands  form  a  chain,  and  be- 
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cause  of  this,  because  the  Communists  can't  take  these  is- 
lands and  they  know  it,  we  have  made  them  dead  har- 
bors. That,  too,  hurts  them  where  it  counts. 

"It  all  adds  up  to  something  different  than  you  read  in 
your  American  press.  Two  dots  of  nothing,  hey!  A  total  of 
eleven  islands  with  more  than  sixty  thousand  civilians  liv- 
ing on  them,  people  who  are  on  our  side  and  want  to  stay 
on  our  side.  Would  the  United  States  give  up  that  many  of 
its  inhabitants  to  the  Soviet  Union  ...  let  alone  the  land 
they  live  on? 

"Of  course,  in  our  minds  these  islands  must  be  held  for 
more  than  military  reasons.  They  must  be  held  because 
they  have  become  a  symbol  of  hope  to  our  people  on  the 
mainland.  As  long  as  they  know  we're  here,  they're  en- 
couraged to  keep  their  hopes  alive. 

"And  we  know  that  our  people  on  the  mainland  have  be- 
come hungry  and  desperate.  They  look  to  us.  We  have  a 
record  of  thirty  thousand  incidents  that  have  taken  place  in 
China  in  the  past  eleven  years,  everything  from  warehouse 
burnings  to  large-scale  uprisings.  Of  late,  the  incidents  have 
grown  in  number  and  magnitude.  To  utilize  such  despera- 
tion takes  organization  and  planning.  Should  a  revolt  come 
from  within  the  mainland,  would  your  government  give  us 
permission  to  go  when  our  countrymen  call  for  us?  .  .  .  Or 
will  we  have  to  do  it  alone?  Unfortunately,  I  fear  the  latter, 
for  today  your  government's  attitude  runs  something  like 
this:  you'll  support  us  as  long  as  we  don't  kick  up  a  fuss  on 
the  mainland.  You  tolerate  and  damn  our  position  with  faint 
praise.  Your  dignitaries  come  here  for  their  one  day  visits, 
your  military  teams  help  us,  but  no  provocative  action  please! 

"Up  to  1955,  we  conducted  guerrilla  operations  against 
the  enemy.  Our  fleet  sought  out  their  ships,  and  our  air 
force  prevented  them  from  setting  up  coastal  radar  sta- 
tions, anti-aircraft  batteries  and  front  line  air  bases.  Now  we 
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can  do  none  of  that.  It's  the  blooming  Yalu  River  all  over 
again.  Now  our  navy  has  to  stay  three  miles  off  the  enemy 
coast,  and  our  air  force  has  to  stay  six  miles  out!  *  Think  of 
it,  damn  it!  Because  of  you,  they've  got  their  sanctuary! 
They've  got  time  to  build  up  and  train,  and  we  mustn't 
touch!  You  drive  a  hard  bargain  and  what  the  hell  is  your 
country  doing  in  the  meantime!  We  completely  disagree 
with  the  policies  the  United  States  is  following.  You're  get- 
ting soft!  You're  too  damn  comfortable!  Of  all  the  allies 
you've  got  out  here,  we're  the  only  one  that  can  fight,  and 
will  fight  the  Communists.  They're  out  to  get  you  just  as 
much  as  they're  out  to  get  us.  But  what  the  hell,  I'm  a  sol- 
dier, and  I  ask  myself  why  should  I  fight  for  you,  when  to- 
morrow your  government  is  going  to  make  friends  with  the 
Communists?  I  know  we're  never  going  to  give  up  these 
islands  here,  and  I  know  we're  not  going  to  give  up  the  Mat- 
sus  either." 
*  In  October,  1961,  this  figure  had  been  changed  to  twenty  miles. 
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6  a.m.  to  10  a.m.  on  Matsu 
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8.     THE  MUDCATS 

"Don't  forget,  you're  just  an  adviser." 

One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Quemoy  on  Nankan 
Island,  it  wasn't  the  sound  of  Communist  artillery  fire  that 
awoke  Lieutenant  Colonel  Carl  Kueffer,  but  the  persistent 
jangling  of  his  telephone. 

Kueffer,  chief  of  the  Military  Advisory  Assistance  Group 
on  the  Matsu  Islands,  wrenched  himself  into  wakefulness 
and  rolled  over  on  an  elbow  to  reach  for  the  phone.  What 
the  hell  was  the  matter?  He  had  been  in  the  Matsus  going 
on  a  month  and  he  never  got  telephone  calls  before  reveille. 

"Kueffer!"  he  shot  his  name  into  the  phone.  He  didn't 
mean  to  shout  but  he  realized  that  unconsciously,  in  one  of 
those  caught-in-his-shorts  compensation  efforts,  he  had 
rasped  out  his  name  more  loudly  than  he  had  meant  to.  The 
soft,  bland  answer  he  got  surprised  him.  It  came  almost  in  a 
whisper,  hesitatingly: 

"This  is  Colonel  Yu.  Ah  .  .  .  good  morning.  .  .  ." 

Yu  was  the  chief  liaison  officer  between  the  MAAG  team 
and  headquarters  of  a  recently  arrived  Chinese  division. 
Kueffer  checked  his  watch.  Just  a  few  minutes  after  six. 
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"Well  .  .  .  good  morning,  Colonel  Yu."  There  was  just 
a  hint  of  banter.  "What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

Colonel  Yu's  voice  was  quiet  and  his  message  was  brief. 
The  division  would  be  firing  105s  and  4.2  mortars  right 
after  breakfast.  The  General  wanted  to  make  sure  that  Col- 
onel Kueffer  and  the  visiting  American  officer,  Colonel  Regis- 
ter, would  know  about  it  in  plenty  of  time  to  be  on  hand 
...  if  they  wished,  the  Chinese  liaison  colonel  added. 

Kueffer  assured  Colonel  Yu  that  he  would  plan  to  see  the 
firing  and  would  bring  Register  along. 

"Can  we  pick  you  up  at  eight?"  the  Chinese  liaison  officer 
asked. 

"Be  fine,  we'll  see  you  then." 

It  was  nearing  full  daylight  outside  and  from  the  cast  of 
the  sun  and  its  unclouded  brightness,  it  bade  fair  to  be  a  fine 
day.  Kueffer  momentarily  rolled  onto  his  back  and  then, 
without  another  thought,  swung  his  legs  out  and  hiked  him- 
self up  to  a  sitting  position  on  the  bedside. 

He  was  a  tall,  lean,  leathery  man  with  a  strong  jaw  and 
light  blue  eyes  and  spiked  sandy  hair.  His  voice,  in  ordinary 
conversation,  had  a  twangy  quality,  for  he  was  a  farm  boy 
from  Minnesota,  grown  up  in  Wisconsin.  He  was  forty-three 
and  had  been  soldiering  twenty  years.  The  Army  had  be- 
come his  business,  although  he  still  referred  to  himself  as  a 
"reserve  type." 

"Keefe"  (his  nickname  as  a  combat  officer  in  two  wars) 
had  adjusted  quickly  to  his  assignment  in  the  Matsus.  Per- 
sonally he  thought  the  four-month  tour  of  duty  was  too 
short,  that  an  American  MAAG  officer  was  just  getting  to 
know  his  Chinese  counterparts  before  time  was  up.  His  job 
right  now  was  to  help  get  the  new  Chinese  division  settled 
down  in  its  front  line  assignment. 

The  MAAG  team  carried  out  this  function  by  reviewing 
with  the  Chinese  the  assorted  logistics,  maintenance,  and 
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communications  problems  that  related  to  the  islands'  de- 
fense, and  recommending  whatever  improvements  seemed 
necessary. 

Kueffer  was  pleased  that  the  Chinese  would  be  firing.  It 
would  be  the  first  time  the  division  had  practiced  since  com- 
ing over  from  Taiwan.  It  was  important  for  him  to  get  an 
idea  of  its  capabilities  as  soon  as  possible. 

He  threw  on  a  robe,  donned  cloth  clogs,  picked  up  a 
towel  and  his  toilet  articles.  His  room  was  at  the  very  end  of 
a  recently  built  cement  officers'  quarters.  A  corridor,  with 
downward  visored  anti-shrapnel  slots,  ran  its  length.  It  led 
to  the  showers  at  the  other  end.  Passing  in  front  of  the  room 
where  Colonel  Register  was  quartered,  Kueffer  paused  and 
called  tentatively:  "Bill?" 

Bill  Register  was  awake,  but  not  up.  Kueffer  told  him  the 
news.  Two  other  rooms  were  occupied  respectively  by  Major 
Keith  "Pete"  Glasgow,  the  ordnance  officer,  and  Captain 
Tom  Wong,  a  Chinese-American  who  specialized  in  com- 
munications. 

Kueffer  knew  they  would  be  up  soon  and  didn't  disturb 
them  as  he  walked  down  the  corridor.  But  he  also  knew 
that  he  would  make  damn  sure  Tom  Wong  was  with  him 
when  he  went  out  this  morning. 

Wong  had  gone  to  the  States  from  Canton  at  the  age  of 
seven.  He  spoke  both  Cantonese  and  Mandarin  (having 
learned  the  latter  at  a  language  school  in  California).  His 
linguistic  ability  made  him  an  invaluble  asset,  and  Kueffer 
did  not  need  a  Chinese  army  interpreter  when  the  captain 
was  present. 

Some  minutes  later,  just  as  the  seven  o'clock  rising  bell 
was  ringing  in  the  building,  Kueffer  and  Register  left  for 
the  mess  hall  located  on  the  far  side  of  the  MAAG  com- 
pound. 

Register,  ordnance  chief  for  the  American  Taiwan  De- 
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fense  Command,  had  arrived  in  the  Matsus  four  days  ago  on 
an  inspection  trip.  He  was  forty-eight,  tall  and  calm,  with  a 
relaxed,  dryly  humorous  manner  that  went  well  with  his 
soft  Georgia  drawl.  He  had  rather  pointed  features  and  wore 
his  salt  and  pepper  hair  closely  cropped.  As  a  soldier,  his 
baptism  of  fire  had  come  on  a  wharf  at  Pearl  Harbor.  He  was 
an  old  pro  who  was  rated  as  an  expert  in  his  field.  His  way 
of  making  things  work  was  to  use  honey  instead  of  vinegar. 

"A  fine  morning,"  Register  said.  "Maybe  this  could  be  the 
day  I  get  over  to  the  Dogs."  He  indicated  the  two  southern 
islands  of  the  Matsus  that  could  be  seen  lying  on  the  horizon 
about  ten  miles  to  the  south. 

"Good  idea,  if  you  can  get  your  ensign  friend  to  take  you," 
Kueffer  laughed. 

Register  nodded  with  a  quiet  smile.  "I'm  just  keeping  my 
fingers  crossed:  three  times  is  out." 

Twice  in  the  past  days,  Register  had  boarded  the  small 
Navy  craft  the  Chinese  used  for  traveling  between  the  is- 
lands. But  each  time  the  vessel  had  been  turned  back  before 
reaching  its  destination,  once  by  wind  and  once  by  rain. 

"Don't  worry,  Bill.  If  I  have  to  paddle  you  myself  in  one 
of  those  little  escape  boats  they've  given  me,  I'll  get  you 
down  there.  I  really  want  you  to  see  that  guerrilla  batallion 
on  East  Dog.  They  wear  old  World  War  II  Japanese  "wash 
bowl"  helmets.  Most  of  them  are  from  villages  right  across 
the  bay.  Some  of  them  have  their  women  with  them. 
They've  resisted  getting  rotated  back  to  Taiwan.  The  only 
move  they  want  to  make  off  these  islands  is  back  home.  A 
bunch  of  real  scrappy  types." 

"Right  up  your  alley,  Keefe,"  Register  chuckled.  "Bet 
you'd  be  right  ready  to  take  off  with  them." 

Kueffer  pulled  at  the  brim  of  his  crisp  fatigue  cap,  "Hell, 
I'd  just  hold  them  back,  don't  have  that  old  indiarubber 
bounce  in  me  anymore."  Kueffer  kicked  a  pebble  with  his 
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boot.  He'd  had  his  knocks:  been  wounded  twice,  had  trench- 
foot,  frostbite.  "No,"  he  grinned  at  Register,  "no  more  of 
that.  My  feet  are  going  to  hell.  I'm  a  burnt  out  dogface. 
And  right  now,  I've  got  my  own  row  cut  out  for  me  right 
here." 

They  were  walking  along  the  narrow  drive  that  wound 
around  the  inside  of  the  U-shaped  gulch  on  which  the  MAAG 
hostel  was  located.  The  officers'  quarters  was  on  one  wing  of 
the  U;  at  the  middle  was  the  command  post  and  the  com- 
munications center;  on  the  further  end  of  the  U  was  the  en- 
listed men's  quarters  and  the  dining  hall. 

However,  because  of  the  sharply  pitched  hillside,  which 
led  rapidly  down  to  the  sea,  the  compound  was  built  on 
three  levels.  A  few  steps  down  from  the  command  post,  on  a 
shallow  sweep  of  land,  was  the  orderly  room  and  a  small 
storage  building.  Below  that  on  another  narrow  flat  area  was 
a  volleyball  court  where  all  the  MAAG  members  took  on 
Chinese  teams  in  hard-fought  games.  Beside  it  was  a  horse- 
shoe pitching  strip  where  Kueffer  liked  to  finish  the  day 
with  a  match  against  any  comer.  He  and  Register  were 
presently  engaged  in  a  nightly  series. 

On  a  flat-faced  retaining  wall  not  far  from  one  end  of  the 
volleyball  court  was  a  painted  white  movie  screen,  somewhat 
slanted  at  a  reverse  angle  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  hill. 

According  to  the  regulations,  the  motion  pictures  were 
made  available  for  the  MAAG  headquarters  only,  but  this 
was  a  rule  which  annoyed  Kueffer.  When  open-air  movies  on 
the  volleyball  court  were  in  order,  all  Chinese  liaison  troops 
who  lived  nearby  and  any  Chinese  soldiers  who  wanted  to 
climb  down  from  the  island  heights  were  welcome. 

And  they  came  in  droves,  their  flashlights  warily  blinking 
like  fireflies  as  they  made  their  way  along  the  steep  paths.  It 
was  a  bit  of  sharing  that  Kueffer  felt  was  without  cost,  and  it 
helped   make   friends.   He  commented  on   it  now,   telling 
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Register  that  Lieutenant  General  Tien  Shu-chang,  CO.  of 
the  Matsu  Defense  Command,  never  failed  to  come  over 
every  time  they  had  an  American  Western  film  on  schedule. 

"I'm  looking  forward  to  meeting  him  at  dinner  tomorrow 
night,"  Register  said.  "I  got  a  kick  out  of  the  invitation  he 
sent — "Dinner  in  Chung  Shing  tunnel  at  six." 

"You'll  like  him.  He  wants  to  get  things  cracking  here, 
and  his  deputy,  Colonel  Tsai,  works  very  closely  with  us. 
You'll  find  the  usual  stick-in-the-muds,  but  generally  we  get 
fine  cooperation. 

"I  see  something  that  I  think  would  help,  I  bring  it  up, 
and  something  happens,"  said  Kueffer.  "That's  why  I  like 
this  place;  I  can  actually  see  things  get  done.  When  I  was  on 
a  desk  in  Taiwan,  I  might  pass  an  idea  along  through 
channels  and  wait  weeks  to  hear  what  happened.  Here,  I'm 
on  the  spot. 

"You  know,  I  wanted  to  get  all  the  ordnance  shops 
spruced  up  before  you  got  here.  I  checked  into  one  last  week 
with  Colonel  Tsai.  It  was  a  class"  "A"  mess.  The  old  rags  on 
the  floor  had  been  beaten  right  down  into  the  grime.  I  men- 
tioned that  it  would  be  a  better  place  to  work  if  it  was 
cleaned. 

"When  we  left,  Colonel  Tsai  lingered  for  just  a  moment 
with  the  shop  CO.  Tsai  was  spitting  out  words  a  mile  a 
minute.  He  didn't  look  angry,  but  I  could  figure  it  out:  'Get 
this  place  in  shape,  pronto!' 

"I  keep  reminding  myself,  'Don't  forget,  you're  just  an  ad- 
viser!' When  I  first  got  here,  I  found  one  company  com- 
mander who  expected  that  the  MAAG  men  were  always  go- 
ing to  do  the  briefing  work.  He  expected  me  to  take  visiting 
Chinese  and  American  brass  around  and  explain  what  his 
outfit  was  doing.  I  made  it  clear  in  quick  order  that  I  wasn't 
going  to  say  one  blinking  word.  Now  the  commander  is  doing 
the  briefing  himself." 
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"You  have  to  move  in  'juh-st  right,'  "  Register  made  an 
oblique  motion  with  his  hand,  then  bowed  and  entered  the 
mess  hall  as  Kueffer  held  the  door  for  him. 

They  ate  a  breakfast  of  eggs  and  bacon  in  the  big,  blank- 
walled,  section  of  the  enlisted  men's  building  which  served 
as  the  mess. 

"This  place  looks  like  it  was  made  to  store  hay  in,"  Kuef- 
fer told  Register.  "One  thing  I'm  going  to  do  is  get  some 
color  and  life  in  here." 

Major  Glasgow  and  Captain  Wong  joined  the  table  dur- 
ing the  meal.  Pete  Glasgow  was  a  square-faced,  solidly  built 
young  officer,  gregarious  and  a  born  storyteller.  He  was  sel- 
dom seen  without  the  stub  of  a  cigar  rakishly  angling  from 
the  corner  of  his  mouth.  He  had  been  in  the  Matsus  for 
two  months  and  liked  the  duty.  Having  learned  that  a  PBY 
amphibian  was  due  in  this  day,  he  had  received  permission 
from  Kueffer  to  return  with  it  to  Taiwan  on  a  combination 
business  and  leave  trip. 

"I've  got  my  fingers  crossed,"  Glasgow  laughed,  "and  I'm 
not  going  to  pack  my  musette  bag  until  I  see  that  plane." 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  Register  said.  "I  checked  at  the 
Chinese  Defense  Ministry  last  week  and  they  couldn't  prom- 
ise me  a  flight.  I  decided  to  take  one  of  their  destroyer  es- 
corts on  patrol  run  up  here.  Confirmed  reservation,  so  to 
speak." 

"Seeing  that  old  gray  goose  is  one  thing,  Bill,"  Kueffer 
chuckled.  "Getting  it  to  set  down  in  a  flock  of  white  caps  is 
another." 

Tom  Wong,  the  signal  officer,  was  dark  complexioned, 
large,  and  heavily  padded.  He  wore  glasses  and  had  an  easy- 
going way  of  speaking.  "Listen,"  he  said  to  Glasgow,  "I'll 
get  a  radio  reading  as  soon  as  it  takes  off  and  you  can  at  least 
be  out  there  waiting  to  wave  at  it  in  case  it  decides  not  to 
land." 
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"Don't  forget,  Colonel,"  Glasgow  said  to  Kueffer,  "I'm  not 
starting  my  leave  time  unless  I  actually  go." 

There  was  a  cascade  of  laughter  around  the  table.  The 
MAAG  team  knew  that  flying  in  and  out  of  Matsu  was  some- 
thing easier  said  than  done. 

The  one  landing  strip  in  the  Matsus,  and  good  for  light 
aircraft  only,  was  on  the  second  largest  island,  Peikan.  Be- 
tween Nankan  and  Peikan  lay  the  Matsu  Straits,  a  twisted 
riptide-torn  channel,  boasting  freak  winds  and  bouldered 
shores.  It  was  on  this  seaway  that  amphibian  aircraft  landed, 
wind  and  sea  permitting. 

While  the  officers  breakfasted,  the  score  or  so  of  enlisted 
men  that  made  up  the  MAAG  team  were  coming  and  going 
from  a  nearby  table  in  the  big  room.  The  men  were  special- 
ists from  various  branches  of  the  services.  Top  soldier  Ser- 
geant Fujise,  Hawaii-born,  was  Army;  Doc  the  medic  was 
Navy;  the  communications  chief  was  Air  Force. 

The  MAAG  unit  was  informally  known  as  the  Mudcats,  a 
take-off  from  its  technical  designation  as  the  Matsu  Defense 
Command  Assistance  Team  (MDCAT).  Its  insignia,  made 
in  Hollywood,  displayed  a  frisky  cat,  standing  in  mud  often 
seen  on  Matsu,  swinging  a  bat — an  emblem  that  pointed  up 
the  team's  motto:  "Always  ready  to  go  to  bat." 

Back  in  the  orderly  room  after  breakfast,  Register  looked 
over  the  large  wall  map  near  Kueffer's  desk.  The  map 
showed  all  of  the  Matsu  Islands  and  the  mainland  coast  on 
which  they  faced. 

The  islands  prevented  Communist  shipping  from  making 
use  of  two  big  ports,  Foochow  on  the  Min  River,  and  Lien- 
kiang  on  the  Tai  River. 

"Getting  to  know  your  way  around?"  Kueffer  asked  as  he 
checked  morning  reports. 

"Sorting  all  these  islands  out,"  Register  said. 
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Kueffer  stepped  up  to  the  map.  "They  make  a  pretty  good 
reef,  they  cover  a  hunk  of  enemy  coast  forty  miles  long." 

He  jabbed  his  finger  on  the  map:  "Here  we  are,  Nankan 
.  .  .  then,  across  the  Matsu  Straits  to  the  north,  Peikan.  And 
don't  sell  that  place  short,  it's  supposed  to  have  the  most 
beautiful  girls."  Kueffer  indicated  two  islands  bunched  near 
Peikan,  "Tachiu  and  Kaoteng.  The  latter  is  five  miles  off 
the  mainland,  the  closest  to  the  enemy. 

"Way  up  here,"  Kueffer  pointed  thirty  miles  further  north 
of  the  Matsus,  "are  two  more  islands  we  hold  but,  techni- 
cally, although  they're  administered  from  here,  they  aren't 
part  of  this  complex."  He  tapped  the  names  on  the  map: 
Tungyin  and  Hsiyin. 

"And  all  you  want  to  do  is  go  to  the  Dogs,"  Kueffer  swept 
his  hand  south  of  Nankan.  "Hsi-chuan  and  Tun-chuan — or 
East  Dog  and  West  Dog. 

"Maybe  no  one  has  told  you,  but  you  know  these  islands 
have  always  had  a  repution  as  a  freebooter's  paradise — 
well,  over  on  West  Dog  you'll  visit  a  spot  called  Little  Hong 
Kong." 

"Sounds  great,"  Register  said. 

"Sorry,"  smiled  Kueffer,  "It's  nothing  like  big  Hong 
Kong,  but  it  existed  as  a  sort  of  free  port  until  just  some 
years  ago.  Once  upon  a  time,  these  islands  were  a  headquar- 
ters for  pirates.  While  you're  here,  you  want  to  buy  a  pair  of 
the  silver  bracelets  that  were  used  in  the  old  times  as  cur- 
rency— and  to  mark  their  women. 

"That's  legend,  but  these  are  the  facts,"  Kueffer  indicated 
the  figures  noted  on  the  maps  in  red  crayon.  The  figures  es- 
timated the  Chinese  Communist  military  strength  in  the  re- 
gion; 142,000  troops;  1000  aircraft;  175  ships;  150  artillery 
pieces. 

"Looks  like  they're  not  hurting,"  said  Register. 
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"Well,"  Kueffer  snapped  his  lighter  shut,  "they  could 
have  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  hardware  and  it  wouldn't  make  any 
difference  to  us. 

"I  don't  kid  myself.  For  now,  this  is  strictly  a  defensive 
position.  We're  not  going  anywhere,  but  we're  not  going  to 
give  it  up,  either.  I've  heard  that  a  lot  of  all-knowing  bas- 
tards, who  have  never  seen  the  place,  claim  it's  not  worth 
saving.  Bull!" 

Kueffer's  hand  waved  down  to  the  smaller  scale  map  of 
the  entire  Pacific. 

"We're  paying  the  freight,"  he  said,  his  head  nodding  up 
and  down.  "But  it's  for  our  benefit." 

"So  I  tell  my  stateside  friends,"  Register  said.  "Lose  the 
offshore  islands,  you  lose  Taiwan.  They'd  be  right  on  Oki- 
nawa's flank  then,  looking  down  on  the  Philippines.  Excuse 
me  if  I  have  memories  of  how  this  happened  once  before. 
All  it  takes  is  just  one  breach  in  the  line  .  .  .  it's  the  dif- 
ference between  having  our  Pacific  defense  out  here  or  in 
California." 

"So  I  got  my  piece  of  the  job,"  Kueffer  said,  "and  it's  not 
all  easy  and  not  all  simple.  Let  me  tell  you  about  a  visit  I 
made  to  an  infantry  unit  just  the  other  day.  The  CO  was  a 
bright  young  captain.  He  showed  me  around.  Everything 
was  ding  hao.  I  had  told  him  I  was  interested  in  the  grenade 
situation.  A  few  of  them  pay  their  way  up  front. 

"Well,  the  men  all  had  their  grenades,  five  American  and 
five  Chinese,  normal  issue. 

"Then  as  we  went  out  walking  around,  I  wondered  about 
the  ammo.  Whether  every  man  had  a  full  bandolier  or  not.  I 
asked  the  CO  about  this.  And  then  it  was  'jigga,  jigga,  jigga' 
— you  know,  fast  talk  about  what  to  do.  Something  unex- 
pected had  come  up. 

"  'Yes,  yes,  yes,'  he  told  me.  Of  course  I  could  inspect  the 
M-i  ammunition  issue. 
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"  'Well,  how  about  starting  right  over  there/  I  said,  point- 
ing at  some  troops. 

"  'Oh,  no,  we  can't  do  it  there,'  he  said. 

"  'Why  not?'  I  wanted  to  know. 

"  'Because  they  aren't  my  troops,'  the  captain  said. 

"  'Whose  troops  are  they?'  I  asked  him. 

"  'They  belong  to  another  outfit,'  he  said. 

"  'Okay,'  I  told  him.  'You  lead  the  way.' 

"And  then  he  was  happy.  We  tramped  up  and  down 
around  half  this  island  until  we  got  to  the  troops  he  wanted 
me  to  see. 

"He  took  me  up  to  a  soldier  and  I  checked  his  bandolier. 
It  was  full  up.  I  told  the  captain  'thanks'  and  went 
home.  .  .  . 

"So  there  I  was.  Had  I  won  a  point,  or  hadn't  I?  Anyway, 
I  made  a  mental  note  to  double  check  ammo  in  all  infantry 
units  from  then  on.  For  all  I  knew  only  the  troops  he  allowed 
me  to  inspect  were  properly  equipped." 

"You  have  to  mix  Chinese  patience  with  American  per- 
sistence," said  Register  laconically.  "You  know,  when  you 
get  right  down  to  it,  it's  not  all  logistics,  or  maintenance, 
but  mostly  a  case  of  understanding  each  other." 

"I  understand  most  of  them,  or  I  think  I  do.  Some  I  can't 
figure  out.  Some  of  them  worry  me.  There're  all  kinds,  but 
they've  got  eight  divisions  I'd  take  anywhere."  Kueffer 
paused  and  poked  a  bony  wrist  out  from  the  cuff  of  his  fa- 
tigues to  look  at  his  watch.  "Maybe  time  for  a  coffee,"  he 
motioned  toward  the  pot  that  stood  on  the  table  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  orderly  room.  "Fuje — is  it  hot?"  Kueffer  cocked 
his  head  at  Sergeant  Fujise. 

"Try  it,  Colonel.  You  know  my  coffee's  never  hot."  Fujise 
and  Kueffer  had  their  own  way  of  getting  along.  Kueffer 
liked  the  Hawaiian  soldier.  The  two  were  frequent  oppo- 
nents at  horseshoes. 
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Kueffer  poured  a  cup  of  coffee  for  Register  and  one  for 
himself.  It  was  black,  and  very  hot. 

"I  think  their  fundamental  problem  is  command  decision 
and  supervision,"  Kueffer  said.  "Their  chain  of  command 
peters  out.  You  find  out  that  no  one  wants  to  make  a  move 
until  a  general  moves.  Too  often  the  orders  have  to  come 
down  all  the  way  from  the  top — "  Kueffer  paused  and  went 
on: 

"Sooo,  we've  all  got  problems.  Basically  we're  on  the  right 
track.  Colonel  Yu  called  me  around  six-thirty  to  tell  me 
they'd  be  firing.  I  couldn't  have  cared  less  at  six-thirty,  but 
you  can't  kick  at  cooperation." 


Two  jeeps  with  the  MAAG  party  and  accompanying  Chi- 
nese liaison  officers  including  Captain  Wong  bounced  up  the 
sloping  road  from  the  compound.  The  dry  road  raised  a  fine 
swirling  dust  that  covered  the  vehicles.  The  Matsus  were 
tough  knobs  of  land  that  rose  sharply  from  the  sea.  They 
were  bounded  by  rocky  escarpments  and  natural  ledgelike 
sea  walls  that  gave  way  at  a  few  points  to  red  sand  and  peb- 
bled beaches. 

The  terrain  itself  was  unevenly  textured,  covered  with 
wiry  grass  and  scrub-brush  greenery.  A  few  garden  plots 
were  shaped  in  the  gentler  contours,  appearing  as  a  series  of 
stepped  terraces  rising  one  above  the  other,  laboriously  fash- 
ioned from  the  unfriendly  land.  The  road  ahead  was  carved 
into  the  jagged  hillside,  and  everything — people,  homes, 
artillery  emplacements,  ragged  wind-beaten  fir  trees — 
seemed  to  cling  tenaciously  to  mother  earth. 

Register  was  hanging  onto  the  hold-bar  in  the  seat  beside 
the  driver.  Kueffer  was  sitting  in  back  with  Colonel  Yu. 

A  big  truck,  a  six-by,  roared  down  on  them.  The  jeep  driver 
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twisted  his  wheels  sharply  and  the  little  car  careened  precar- 
iously along  the  right-hand  edge  of  the  road. 

The  truck  was  loaded  with  men,  women  and  children. 
They  looked  down  on  the  jeep  and  its  passengers. 

"The  cross-island  bus,"  Kueffer  explained. 

"I  didn't  know  they  had  that  many  people  up  here." 
Register  said. 

"There  are  thirteen  thousand  in  all  the  islands,  mostly 
fisherfolk.  You  don't  realize  it,  but  they're  around. 

"I  bet  those  kids  were  riding  that  truck  just  for  kicks," 
Register  laughed. 

"Wait  until  you  take  a  ride  on  Kaoteng,"  Kueffer  said, 
"the  road  there  goes  up,  then  it  comes  down.  Not  much 
across." 

"Don't  forget,  Colonel  Yu,  Colonel  Register  wants  to  get 
over  to  the  Dog  Islands  and  to  Kaoteng  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
arranged." 

"Today,  this  afternoon  perhaps."  Colonel  Yu  was  a 
chunky  man  with  glasses.  Like  all  the  men  of  the  Matsu  com- 
mand, he  wore  a  steel  helmet  at  all  times.  His  face  seemed 
to  be  lost  inside  it.  The  jeep  was  racing  along  a  road  that 
overlooked  both  sides  of  the  island.  "Some  whitecaps  way 
out  there,"  the  Chinese  colonel  said,  "but  it  doesn't  look 
bad." 

"I  heard,  the  day  I  came  up  on  the  DE  that  enemy  frog- 
men were  prowling  around  Kaoteng."  Register  said. 

"It's  the  closest  island  to  the  coast,  and  the  Reds  try  to 
sneak  their  guys  in  to  look  things  over,"  Kueffer  said.  "But  I 
pity  them  if  they  get  caught.  There's  a  tough  young  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  command  who  has  the  place  tightly  but- 
toned up." 

"That's  Colonel  Li,"  said  the  Chinese  officer. 

"Be  sure  to  take  some  glasses,"   Kueffer  said,   "you  can 
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watch  the  fishing  fleet  and  see  the  Red  patrol  boats  making 
sure  none  of  the  junks  try  to  sail  over  here." 

"You  get  many  escapees  here,  Keef?" 

"From  time  to  time.  A  real  cute  couple  landed  on  East 
Dog  last  August.  Came  up  from  Pin  Tan,  that's  about  thirty 
miles  south.  They  were  in  love,  but  each  had  assigned  jobs 
in  a  fishing  commune,  and  the  Commies  weren't  going  to  let 
them  get  married.  They  made  it  up  here  and  of  course  their 
escape  rated  them  a  real  fancy  wedding.  General  Tien  was  a 
witness.  My  predecessor,  Major  Von  Bergen,  attended  and 
gave  them  a  good  luck  scroll. 

"Then  about  a  year  ago,  an  entire  family  of  ten  escaped. 
Came  from  near  Foochow,  landed  here  on  Nankan.  An  old 
man  and  his  whole  clan.  Stole  a  junk  to  get  away." 

"What  happens  to  them  afterward?"  Register  asked. 

"Well,  the  couple  and  the  family,  plus  some  others,  are 
still  at  the  military  government  receiving  center.  You  know, 
the  Nationalists  can't  be  too  careful.  They  figure  the  Commies 
might  try  to  send  someone  over — not  to  go  to  work  right 
now — but  years  from  now.  So  all  these  refugees  get  a  pretty 
thorough  checking  over  before  they  join  the  family.  Of 
course,  it's  strictly  one-way  traffic.  Those  people  want  to  come 
over  here.  No  one  here  wants  to  go  over  there." 

The  lead  jeep  rocketed  along  the  skyline  road.  "Look," 
said  Kueffer,  "down  there,  that's  a  captured  Red  fishing 
junk.  Beautiful  old  hand-crafted  boat.  We'll  go  see  it  when 
we  have  a  couple  of  minutes." 

The  fishing  vessel  was  seen  far  below  them,  beached  high 
and  dry  on  a  narrow-throated  sandy  cove.  Barbed  wire  had 
been  strung  between  it  and  the  water.  Seconds  later  the 
scene  was  lost  to  the  eyes  as  they  drove  on.  But  there  was 
still  the  spectacular  view:  the  rough  green  flanks  of  the  is- 
land they  were  on,  the  other  islands,  and  all  around  them 
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the  opaque  gray-green  waters  of  the  east  China  Sea  and  in 
the  west,  the  low  hulking  shadow  of  the  mainland. 

The  sudden  blast  of  an  artillery  piece  not  far  away  made 
them  all  instinctively  duck  their  heads.  "We're  here,"  said 
Kueffer. 

Another  gun  went  off  as  the  two  jeeps  turned  onto  a  small, 
cut-out  road. 

"Damned  nice  welcome,"  said  Register,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye. 

The  105  MM  battery  area  had  the  appearance  of  a  trop- 
ical garden.  A  neatly  kept  walk  led  through  dense  brush  to 
the  command  post.  Green  tents  sat  in  the  deep  shade  of 
trees.  Protective  awning-like  camouflage  nettings  had  been 
put  up  near  the  command  post  building.  Deep  trenches,  with 
high  grass  on  either  side,  wound  down  the  hill. 

Colonel  Yu  led  Kueffer,  Register  and  Captain  Wong  to 
one  of  the  four  105  pits.  Register  walked  along  the  parapet 
behind  the  gun.  "You  can  follow  a  shell  if  you  stand  right 
here,"  he  said. 

"Will  all  batteries  get  a  chance  to  zero  in?"  Kueffer  asked 
Colonel  Yu. 

"Yes.  This  is  battery  number  three." 

"Here  they  go,"  said  Captain  Wong.  "Hold  your  ears." 

The  eight-man  gun  crew  had  slammed  a  shell  into  the 
breech,  the  gun  captain  yanked  on  the  lanyard — WHAM- 
Mmmmmmm! 

Register  noticed  two  men  who  were  preparing  the  next 
shell  were  having  trouble.  They  were  using  a  small  pickax 
tool  to  loosen  the  outer  casing  which  protected  the  shell  un- 
til it  was  used. 

"See  how  that  fiber  has  swollen,"  he  pointed  out  to  Kuef- 
fer. "Dampness  gets  into  the  casing  and  you  have  to  fight  to 
get  the  shell  out." 
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"We'll  have  to  check  that." 

The  soldiers  finally  loosened  the  casing  and  slipped  the 
shell  free.  It  was  pushed  into  the  breech  and  again  the 
weapon  blasted  away. 

After  watching  the  firing  they  returned  to  the  jeeps  for  a 
short  drive  down  the  road  to  visit  a  mortar  company.  To 
reach  it  they  had  to  stop  near  an  artillery  emplacement  that 
obviously  housed  a  very  large  weapon.  There  was  a  wide, 
graded  drive-in  area.  The  grounds  were  being  carefully  po- 
liced by  Chinese  soldiers  in  yellowed  T-shirts. 

"We  can  walk  in  from  here,"  Colonel  Yu  told  them. 

They  had  only  gone  a  few  steps  when  a  guard  came  charg- 
ing at  them,  holding  his  rifle  at  the  ready.  Colonel  Yu  rat- 
tled out  a  few  words.  An  officer  ran  up,  saluted,  and  waved 
them  through. 

Kueffer  fell  into  step  with  Register.  "In  case  you  didn't 
guess  it,  this  is  one  of  their  atomic  cannon — the  kind  that  it 
takes  an  order  from  our  President  to  let  the  Chinese  fire," 
he  said  quietly. 

They  walked  by  the  large  fortified  position.  Register 
glanced  into  it  as  he  passed.  "A  240  has  a  mighty  big  snout," 
he  chuckled. 

"Like  catching  a  shit-house  full  of  flying  slugs  when  that 
hits  you." 

They  went  on  and  to  the  mortar  company  where  they  were 
introduced  to  the  company  captain.  He  told  them  that  the 
target  was  a  rock  about  four  thousand  yards  offshore. 

"Ask  him  if  he's  using  gun  position  ammo  or  storage 
ammo?"  Register  said. 

"Gun  position.  .  .  ."  came  back  the  translated  reply  from 
Colonel  Yu. 

"Does  he  get  many  duds?"  Register  asked. 

Reluctantly,  Colonel  Yu  admitted  some  shells  were  fired 
that  did  not  explode  on  impact. 
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Register  and  Kueffer  determined  that  an  ordnance  surveil- 
lance man  should  be  sent  to  check  over  all  the  ammunition. 

"First  time  this  unit  has  fired  out  here?"  Kueffer  passed 
the  question  along. 

"Yes,  it  is,"  was  the  reply. 

After  visiting  the  mortar  company  and  watching  it  fire, 
Register  caught  Colonel  Yu's  attention.  "How  about  the 
155s?  Will  they  be  firing,  Colonel?" 

"Ahh,  yes,"  the  Chinese  officer  answered.  "They're  to  fire 
tomorrow." 

"That's  fine,"  Register  said.  "I'm  looking  forward  to  see- 
ing them,  too." 

"We'll  be  going  pretty  near  a  battery  on  the  way  back  to 
the  hostel,"  Kueffer  said.  "If  you'd  like  to  catch  the  setup 
they  have,  I  know  Colonel  Yu  would  be  pleased  to  show 
you." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  Colonel  Yu  said.  "If  you  would  like  to  see 
a  155  battery  today.  But  it  will  be  just  a  surprise  visit,  there's 
no  firing." 

The  jeeps  bore  the  group  down  from  the  island's  heights 
into  a  valley-like  rift  between  two  hills.  To  their  left,  the 
Americans  saw  a  series  of  dark,  brooding  cave  entrances  dis- 
guised with  heavily  garnished  camouflage  nettings.  These 
were  the  gun  ports. 

Once  again  Colonel  Yu  contacted  a  guard  and  officer,  and 
Register,  Kueffer,  and  Wong  were  taken  directly  through 
one  of  the  ports  into  a  gun  pit.  Inside,  another  officer,  an  ar- 
tillery captain,  was  hastily  lining  up  the  twelve-man  gun 
crew.  The  officer  snapped  the  men  to  attention  and  saluted 
the  visiting  Americans,  who  returned  the  honor  and  were  in- 
troduced by  Colonel  Yu.  "The  captain  says  the  men  have 
been  going  through  a  dry-run  exercise  in  preparation  for 
firing  tomorrow,"  Colonel  Yu  said. 
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"They  look  like  they've  really  been  going  at  it,"  Kueffer 
said,  noting  that  most  of  the  soldiers  were  near  wringing 
wet  with  sweat. 

"It's  been  a  two-hour  practice,"  Colonel  Yu  went  on.  "The 
captain  would  be  pleased  if  you  will  watch  the  team  work." 

Kueffer  and  Register  voiced  their  agreement  and  moved 
back  against  the  wall. 

The  155  was  in  a  high-domed  chamber  carved  out  of 
solid  rock,  a  gloomy  amphitheater  about  thirty  feet  in  di- 
ameter, with  a  rough  ceiling.  A  tunnel  led  from  the  rear  of 
the  chamber  to  the  men's  quarters,  further  inside  the  hill. 
The  floor  of  the  gun  pit  was  several  feet  below  the  ground 
level  outside.  The  slot  through  which  the  gun  was  fired  had 
been  made  just  large  enough  to  get  the  155  into  the  cave. 
The  entrance  was  stacked  with  sandbags  and  the  only  way  in 
or  out  of  the  howitzer  position  was  through  a  narrow  walk- 
way between  the  bags.  There  was  nothing  to  see  through  the 
port  but  the  road  on  which  the  jeeps  were  parked  and  the 
low  fronting  hillside. 

The  artillery  captain  barked  an  order  and  the  155  team 
took  up  new  positions  behind  the  gun.  The  gun  officer  gave 
another  order  and  a  soldier  from  the  end  of  the  rank  stepped 
out.  He  saluted  the  officer,  who  then  walked  over  to  stand 
beside  the  Americans. 

"The  gun  sergeant  will  now  take  over,"  Colonel  Yu  ex- 
plained in  his  almost  formal  manner.  "He  is  in  charge  of  this 
one  fifty-five  and  he  will  direct  the  drill." 

"Nice  looking  soldier,"  Kueffer  said,  observing  the  trimly 
built  man  who  was  now  giving  a  series  of  orders.  The  crew 
moved  with  clocklike  precision  though  a  gun  drill  for  them. 

"Tell  the  captain  I  bet  they  can  do  it  with  their  eyes 
closed,"  Kueffer  said  to  Colonel  Yu  as  the  soldiers  concluded 
another  dry-run. 
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"The  captain  says  perhaps  not  with  their  eyes  closed, 
but  they're  just  as  fast  with  gas  masks  on." 

The  gun  sergeant  approached  the  Americans  and  saluted. 
He  had  the  sharp  perceptive  look  that  seems  special  to  army 
sergeants  no  matter  what  the  nationality. 

"A  fine  job,"  Kueffer  said,  "he  ran  that  off  like  a  real  vet- 
eran." 

"He  says,"  Colonel  Yu  said  to  Register  and  Kueffer,  "that 
he  and  the  men  thank  you  for  visiting  this  gun.  He  hopes 
you  will  come  tomorrow  for  the  live  firing." 

"We'll  be  pleased  to  come  and  watch  them." 

The  Chinese  artillery  officer  continued,  shaking  his  head 
toward  the  sergeant,  who  still  stood  before  the  Americans. 
Captain  Tom  Wong,  who  had  been  following  the  exchanges 
with  a  bored  expression,  abruptly  cocked  his  eyebrows  atten- 
tively. 

Colonel  Yu  interrupted  the  artillery  officer  with  a  raised 
hand:  "Why,  Colonel  Kueffer,  you  were  in  Korea,  so  this 
should  interest  you.  This  sergeant  was  a  former  Communist 
soldier.  He  fought  against  you,"  Yu  gave  a  slight  laugh.  "He 
was  in  the  Communist  Chinese  forces  in  North  Korea." 

"I'll  be  damned!"  Kueffer  examined  the  sergeant  with 
new  interest.  "What's  his  name?" 

"Sergeant  Sung  Fa-tien."  Colonel  Yu  asked  the  soldier  an- 
other question.  He  passed  along  the  answer.  "He  says  he  es- 
caped from  the  Communist  forces  in  May,  1951." 

"How?"  asked  Kueffer. 

"He  and  two  friends  managed  to  cross  over  to  the  UN 
lines  during  the  night.  He  had  been  forced  to  join  the  Com- 
munist army  and  was  sent  to  North  Korea  as  one  of  the  so- 
called  "volunteers." 

"I  bet  he  gave  us  a  hard  time,  too,"  Kueffer  said.  "Did  he 
fight?" 
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"He  was  in  two  campaigns  against  the  UN  army.  But  after 
the  second  one,  he  said  the  Communists  were  beaten  and 
wanted  to  quit." 

The  sergeant  was  smiling  now,  appreciating  the  irony  of 
the  situation.  He  nodded  his  head;  yes,  it  was  all  true,  once 
he  and  Kueffer  had  fought  each  other  in  Korea. 

"Well,  tell  the  sergeant  that  I'm  glad  he's  with  us,  that 
we're  together  now.  .  .  ." 

The  artillery  officer  said  something  to  the  sergeant,  who 
started  to  unbutton  his  blouse.  As  he  did  so,  he  spoke  to 
Colonel  Yu.  The  officer  translated  for  Kueffer:  "He  wants 
to  show  you  how  much  it  has  meant  to  him." 

Kueffer  and  Register  watched  Sergeant  Sung  open  his  fa- 
tigue shirt.  On  his  chest  was  a  huge  tattoo.  It  reached  from 
below  the  shoulders  down  to  his  waist;  two  large  crossed  Re- 
public of  China  flags  and  the  written  oath  that  he  would 
fight  communism  until  the  end.  It  was  a  pledge  of  faith  and 
irrevocable  allegiance  carried  by  all  the  fourteen  thousand 
former  Chinese  Communist  soldiers  who  had  chosen  volun- 
tarily to  be  repatriated  to  Taiwan  at  the  war's  end. 

The  Americans  stared  at  the  tattoo.  "Thank  him,"  Regis- 
ter told  Colonel  Yu,  "and  tell  him  that  some  day  we  hope  he 
can  take  those  flags  back  to  his  home." 

"And  just  add  for  me,"  Kueffer  said,  "that  I  think  him 
and  me  are  a  couple  of  lucky  guys." 

Sergeant  Sung  broke  into  a  broad  smile  at  the  translation. 
Impulsively,  he  reached  forward  and  shook  Kueffer's  hand. 
Then  he  saluted  all  the  Americans  formally  and  stepped 
back. 

"Good  luck  to  them  all,"  Kueffer  said.  "We'll  see  them 
again.  .  .  ." 

They  said  good-by  to  the  artillery  officer  and  left  the  bat- 
tery. 
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Just  as  they  arrived  back  at  the  MAAG  hostel,  they  heard 
the  drone  of  an  airplane  in  the  distant.  "Sounds  as  if  the 
old  PBY  is  favoring  us  with  a  visit,"  Kueffer's  eyes  wheeled 
skyward. 

In  the  orderly  room,  Major  Glasgow  was  stuffing  papers 
into  a  musette  bag. 

"Hey,  Pete,"  Kueffer  said,  "come  on.  Your  Chariot's  on 
the  wing — if  you  still  want  to  leave  this  island  paradise." 

"Colonel,  I've  got  my  bail-out  box  lunch  packed."  Glas- 
gow grinned  back  as  he  gave  his  now  cleaned-off  desk  top  a 
final  swipe.  "I'm  all  set." 

"Okay,  I'll  keep  you  on  the  roster."  Kueffer  turned  to 
Register,  "Now  you're  going  to  see  what  passes  for  Matsu 
magic.  That  big-assed  bird  lights  down  and  flies  away  with- 
out hardly  letting  anyone  on  or  off." 

The  phone  rang  and  Captain  Tom  Wong  picked  it  up. 
He  spoke  in  Chinese.  After  hanging  up,  he  turned  to  the 
others.  "She  landed,  all  right,  but  they're  all  excited  about 
the  wind  that's  building  up  in  the  straits.  The  sea's  getting 
rough." 

"I  don't  want  them  to  get  seasick  waiting  for  me,"  Glas- 
gow slung  a  musette  bag  over  his  shoulder.  "Let's  go." 

Kueffer  led  the  way  from  the  orderly  room  to  the  drive 
where  his  jeep  was  waiting. 

Fu-Ao  Harbor  was  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  island,  op- 
posite Peikan  Island,  and  the  vehicle  carrying  the  MAAG 
members  had  to  drive  up  from  the  southerly  coast  to  the 
high  ridge  road.  There  they  were  hit  by  the  full  force  of  the 
rising  wind. 

"Doesn't  just  blow  your  head  off,  wants  to  blow  your  teeth 
in!"  Register  shouted  as  he  held  onto  his  green  cap. 

"Not  going  to  make  it  any  easier  for  that  PBY  to  get  out 
of  here,"  Kueffer  bellowed  to  the  would-be  air  traveler. 
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Glasgow  laughed  and  waved  his  cigar  butt  debonairly. 
"All  I  need  is  a  little  wingspan,  Colonel." 

The  jeep  cut  abruptly  off  the  high  road  and  followed  a 
twisting,  descending  route  that  curled  down  toward  the  sea. 
As  Fu-Ao  came  into  view  below  them,  they  saw  that  the  har- 
bor and  beach  were  a  beehive  of  activity. 

The  PBY,  looking  like  a  huge  albatross  come  to  rest  on 
the  water,  floated  a  few  hundred  yards  offshore,  its  amphib- 
ian body  rising  and  falling  in  the  swell. 

However,  the  center  of  activity  was  not  the  airplane  but 
the  massive  LST  that  was  beached  and  in  the  process  of 
being  unloaded. 

Trucks  were  lined  up  on  the  beach,  being  filled  one  by 
one.  Chinese  GIs  streamed  back  and  forth  bringing  the  sup- 
plies ashore  to  load  them. 

Chickens  and  ducks  scattered  as  the  MAAG  jeep  rolled 
into  the  outskirts  of  Fu-Ao  village.  Its  houses  were  low-set, 
slate-gray,  two  story  dwellings  whose  back  windows  over- 
looked the  small  harbor  and  its  bordering  of  high  rounded 
hills.  Where  the  buildings  ended,  there  was  a  high  stone 
wall  with  a  single  gateway  through  it  leading  to  the  narrow 
sand  beach.  At  the  gate  a  Chinese  GI  with  rifle  at  the  port 
barred  the  way,  and  the  driver  brought  the  jeep  to  a  halt. 

A  Chinese  beach  officer  stepped  forward  past  the  guard, 
saluting  the  Americans.  "Sorry,  Colonel  Kueffer,"  he  said 
in  passable  English,  "you'll  have  to  park  outside.  We're  a 
bit  crowded."  He  motioned  toward  the  trucks. 

Kueffer  nodded,  "Right  you  are,  Captain." 

The  three  officers  got  out  of  the  jeep  and  walked  through 
the  gate  amidst  the  bustling  throng  of  men  and  vehicles. 

"Well,  Pete,  I  guess  you've  got  everything,"  Kueffer  said. 
"See  that  my  report  doesn't  get  wet  on  your  flight  and  don't 
forget  to  come  back." 
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"You  know  I  can't  stand  that  rear-guard  city  life,  Colonel," 
Glasgow  grinned. 

"There's  your  water  taxi,"  Kueffer  pointed  to  a  small, 
gray  outboard  motorboat  half  pulled  up  on  the  sand  at  the 
edge  of  the  beach.  A  Chinese  frogman,  wearing  swimming 
trunks,  was  sitting  in  the  stern,  holding  the  outboard's  tiller. 
Already  sitting  in  the  boat  were  three  Chinese  officers.  They 
and  the  major  were  to  be  the  only  passengers  on  the  flight. 

Glasgow  shook  hands  with  the  two  colonels,  saluted  and 
said,  "Be  back  by  the  best  available  transportation,  sir." 

Kueffer  laughed,  "That  covers  a  lot  of  territory,  boy. 
Come  on,  Bill,  let's  get  him  started." 

They  helped  shove  the  boat  clear  of  the  sand  and  then 
stood  watching  it  bob-sled  through  the  choppy  swells  on  its 
way  out  to  the  plane.  They  saw  the  little  craft  check  its  speed 
and  swing  in  toward  the  amphibian,  saw  it  make  a  tenuous 
broadside  connection  with  the  fuselage,  and  then  barked 
with  laughter  as  Glasgow  nearly  fell  into  the  water,  lurch- 
ing from  the  boat  through  the  plane's  after  port. 

They  turned  their  attention  to  a  man  in  civilian  clothes 
who  was  sitting  on  the  cockpit  roof.  He  gestured  wildly  with 
a  doubled  fist  at  the  departing  outboard. 

"Who's  that?"  Register  asked. 

"The  pilot,"  Kueffer  said.  "An  American  named  Red 
Kearns.  He's  one  of  the  CAT  people." 

"Looks  like  his  morning  isn't  going  well." 

"Probably  wishes  he'd  never  landed.  That's  what  we  old 
woodsmen  call  white  water  out  thar." 

The  pilot  Kearns  disappeared  through  the  cockpit  hatch, 
and  in  another  minute  he  had  both  engines  fired  up.  The 
propellers  fanned  the  water  beneath  them  as  the  plane  tax- 
ied out  into  the  straits. 

Now  all  those  who  crowded  the  shore  and  were  busy  on 
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the  big  hulking  LCT  stopped  what  they  were  doing  to  watch. 
All  could  see  how  the  unbroken  force  of  wind  and  rough 
water  affected  the  PBY.  They  could  see  its  hull  porpoising, 
the  water  rising  and  falling  above  the  low-set  fuselage  win- 
dows. The  wings  tilted  like  a  giant  seesaw  under  the  buffeting. 

The  old  Navy  patrol  plane  swung  around  into  the  wind 
far  out  into  the  straits,  and  the  pilot,  without  hesitation, 
rammed  full  power  to  it.  The  lumbering  aircraft  churned 
forward,  trying  to  pick  up  speed  as  the  waves  smashed  its 
bulky  fuselage.  It  drove  on,  coming  in  toward  the  shore  at 
an  angle,  the  flying  spray  veiling  its  hull. 

"Get  it  up,  get  it  up,"  Kueffer  urged. 

They  could  see  the  plane  attempt  to  rise  and  then  slap 
down  .  .  .  again  and  again  in  a  frightening  undulating 
rhythm.  Kearns,  angling  in  toward  the  land,  was  trying  to 
take  advantage  of  a  direct  headwind  and  calmer  water,  but  it 
appeared  the  advantage  was  not  going  to  be  enough.  Still 
held  by  the  sea,  the  plane  seemed  ready  to  crash  into  the 
shore. 

"For  Christ  sake,  get  up  there!"  Kueffer  commanded. 

The  wind  made  the  only  sound  on  the  beach.  Uncon- 
sciously, all  strained  to  give  strength  to  the  pilot,  fighting 
the  yoke. 

At  what  seemed  the  last  instant,  the  plane  tore  free  of  the 
water,  yawing  wildly  as  if  surprised  to  find  itself  in  the  air. 
It  roared  past  them,  banking  tightly  to  avoid  ramming  the 
cliffs. 

"Goddamit,  you  could  count  the  rivets,"  Kueffer  growled. 

"Von  Richthofen  didn't  have  anything  on  that  boy,"  Reg- 
ister drawled  with  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 

"And  now  he's  got  to  fly  right  down  on  the  deck  to  avoid 
enemy  radar,"  said  Kueffer,  his  eyes  still  on  the  plane. 
"Glasgow's  probably  counting  his  beads.  Hell  of  a  way  to 
start  off  on  a  week-end  pass  in  Taiwan." 
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Formosa  is  an  island  shaped  roughly  like  an  elm  leaf,  lying 
in  the  sea  approximately  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Chi- 
nese mainland.  The  island  bears  dual  names — Portuguese 
and  Chinese.  Both  proclaim  its  geographic  character;  For- 
mosa, "beautiful  isle";  Taiwan,  "terraced  isle."  The  beauti- 
ful, terraced  isle  is  dominated  by  a  heavy  chain  of  high- 
flung  mountains  that  extend  through  its  250-mile  length. 
They  are  spectacular,  sharp  ridged  mountains,  thick  with  a 
carpeting  of  cypress,  camphor,  oak,  and  bamboo.  They  are 
populated  by  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  native  aborig- 
ines, wild  animals,  and  rain  forests. 

The  mountains  catch  the  eye  at  first,  but  it  is  the  island's 
western  coastal  plain  that  finally  holds  it.  This  plain  sup- 
ports the  more  than  eleven  million  citizens  of  Formosa.  Nar- 
row enough  in  the  north  to  be  closely  bordered  by  sea  and 
mountain,  the  plain  spreads  and  flows  richly  down  the  long 
flank  of  the  island,  its  flat  multicolored  rice  fields  making  neat 
geometric  patterns  of  soft  silver,  browns,  and  varied  greens. 
Under  continual  planting,  cultivation,  and  harvest,  the  colors 
change  with  the  gradual  movement  of  the  season. 
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In  the  south,  which  is  more  tropical,  the  sugar  cane  covers 
the  plain  in  a  green  pelt,  but  north  or  south  there  are  fields 
of  wheat,  sweet  potatoes,  soybeans,  peanuts,  tea  and  other 
produce.  It  is  a  fruitful  land  that  not  only  produces  plenty 
of  food  for  the  island's  population  but  also  for  export. 

On  it  live  most  of  the  island's  farmers.  Their  houses  are 
small,  of  red  brick  construction,  and  grouped  together  in 
little  family  settlements.  Many  of  the  houses  are  newly  built 
or  are  being  rebuilt,  for  the  farmers  of  Formosa  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  a  unique  and  successful  land-reform  program. 
It  is  called  "the  land-to-the-tiller  program"  and  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  Nationalist  government.  As  a  result  the  large 
majority  of  Formosa's  farmers  own  their  own  land. 

The  plain  also  holds  most  of  the  island's  principal  cities 
and  towns  and  industries.  The  industries  are  growing  in  size 
and  number  and  so  are  the  cities.  The  cities  have  rather 
musical-sounding  names  and  they  are  linked  together  by 
road,  rail,  and  airline.  Kaohsiung  is  the  major  seaport  and 
industrial  center  in  the  south.  Then,  moving  north,  Tai- 
nan, Chiai,  Yunlin,  Changhua,  Taichung,  Miaoli,  Hsinchu, 
Taoyuan,  and  finally  the  sprawling,  dusty  capital  city  of  the 
island,  Taipei. 

No  one  could  ever  call  Taipei  a  beautiful  city;  neither  is 
it  drab.  Its  main  arteries  are  palm-decorated  boulevards.  Its 
downtown  business  section  is  a  place  of  arcaded,  closely  con- 
nected shops  of  three  and  four  stories.  Their  fronts  are  color- 
fully painted  blue  and  red  with  large  Chinese  characters.  All 
the  newer  office  buildings  are  cement  structures,  and  they 
appear  rather  gray  and  subdued.  The  streets,  wide  and 
paved,  anything  but  subdued,  are  filled  with  cars,  busses, 
pedicabs,  bicycles  and  pedestrians. 

Taipei  is  not  a  terribly  prosperous  city,  but  its  population 
of  one  million  is  very  busy  in  its  desire  to  one  day  make 
the  city  prosperous. 
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This  desire  is  a  lean,  hard  force  that  is  the  dominant 
characteristic,  not  just  in  Taipei  and  the  other  cities  of  For- 
mosa, but  also  on  the  farms,  and  in  the  factories,  amongst 
all  levels  of  society  and  ages. 

These  levels  are  not  far  apart  on  the  economic  ladder, 
and  the  income  of  a  government  officer  is  little  different 
than  that  of  a  farmer.  But  the  drive  is  there,  all  are  working 
for  something  and  toward  something,  and  although  the  in- 
dividual goals  may  be  different,  the  stimulus  is  the  same. 

On  the  morning  of  The  Odd  Day,  a  citizen  of  Taipei  who 
was  unconsciously  proving  this  axiom  was  Wu  Yi-chong,  one 
of  the  city's  eight  thousand  pedicab  drivers. 


PART  THREE: 

9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  on  Formosa 


9.     THE  PEDICAB  DRIVER 

"I'm  going  back  someday." 

During  the  summer  months,  there  were  two  times  of  day 
that  Wu  Yi-chong  liked  best.  They  were  the  morning  hours 
before  the  heat  settled  in,  and  the  brief  evening  twilight 
when  the  mountain  breezes  dissipated  Taipei's  heavy  hu- 
midity. 

Often  afternoon  showers  would  accomplish  the  same  ef- 
fect, but  at  this  time  of  day,  Wu's  thoughts  were  concerned 
with  the  immediate  and  not  things  to  come.  The  sky  was 
clear,  the  day  was  warm,  and  already  a  thin  mantle  of  haze 
hung  over  the  city. 

Business  had  been  brisk  and  he  peddled  his  cab  amidst 
the  moderate  traffic  on  Hoping  East  toward  his  station  in 
front  of  Taiwan  Normal  University.  It  was  a  good  station  be- 
cause it  lay  in  the  elbow  between  two  of  the  cities  main 
arteries,  Roosevelt  and  Hsinshensr  Road. 

Wu's  form  of  conveyance,  and  the  means  of  his  livelihood, 
was  a  two-wheeled  carriage  with  a  bicycle  attached  to  the 
front,  in  essence  a  modernized  rickshaw.  In  carrying  his 
fares  about  the  city,  Wu  competed  with  the  motorized  cab. 

In  traffic  the  competition  was  of  another  sort,  for  rules  of 
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the  road  for  vehicle  and  pedestrian  alike  were  carefree  and 
debonair.  A  multitude  of  horns  replaced  the  policeman  and 
the  traffic  stop.  The  horns  miraculously  saved  life,  limb  and 
property  in  their  strident  warnings. 

The  seeming  nervelessness  of  the  drivers,  the  wonderful 
nonchalance  of  the  pedestrians,  the  laissez-faire  attitude 
about  right-  or  left-of-way,  all  resulted  in  extremely  few  ac- 
cidents where  one  would  expect  the  gutters  to  be  filled  with 
the  bones  of  the  innocent  and  run  red  with  their  blood. 

Wu  Yi-chong  had  no  concern  or  thought  for  the  traffic,  re- 
gardless of  its  type  or  density.  He  wove  his  way  through  it, 
around  it,  enclosed  in  it,  with  great  surety  and  precision.  He 
lent  his  rather  droll  squeaking  horn  to  the  chorus  when  the 
occasion  demanded.  And  if  he  should  be  cut  off  too  narrowly 
by  a  speeding  taxi,  he  would  lend  some  words  that  were 
pungent  and  to  the  point. 

He  came  now  to  his  permanent  station  in  front  of  the  gate 
at  the  high  wall  before  one  of  the  University's  main  build- 
ings. A  short  straight  road  led  up  to  its  entrance,  but  he  and 
his  fellow  drivers  assigned  to  this  station  were  grouped 
outside  the  walls.  Directly  across  the  street  stood  an  even 
more  spacious  and  larger  University  structure.  There  the 
road  ran  in  past  a  gatehouse  and  wide,  shrubbed  lawns. 
There  the  students  strolled  together,  and  sat  on  benches 
talking,  or  looked  silently  at  their  books  of  learning. 

Up  and  down  Hoping  Road,  on  either  side,  were  small 
one-  and  two-story  shops,  selling  fresh  vegetables — water- 
melons, oranges,  peppers,  squash.  Beside  them  were  clothing 
stores,  hardware  stores,  notions  stores,  soft-drink  shops  and 
eating  places. 

There  was  construction  going  on,  too,  where  the  muscles 
of  sun-browned  men  knotted  and  bulged  under  the  loads  of 
cement  and  bricks  they  carried  at  the  end  of  bowed  bamboo 
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sticks.  Faces  shaded  under  their  pointed  low-brimmed  hats, 
largely  naked,  they  put  their  backs  into  the  placing  of  mas- 
sive lengths  of  hardwood  beams. 

Wu  brought  his  pedicab  to  a  halt  close  under  the  wall 
out  of  the  sun  beside  that  of  Young  Hwa-wu,  one  of  the  two 
friends  with  whom  he  shared  a  small  room.  He  saw,  count- 
ing Young,  there  were  six  drivers  ahead  of  him,  for  he  and 
his  fellows  operated  on  the  principle  of  numerical  progres- 
sion. 

"A  good  fare?"  Young  sprawled  comfortably  in  the  car- 
riage of  his  cab,  lowered  the  paper  he  was  reading. 

"Good  enough.  To  Chunghwa  Road.  Then  I  got  a  return 
as  far  as  Nanchang." 

"Business  is  fine  this  morning." 

"Yes,"  Wu  admitted.  He  scratched  under  his  arm,  and 
then  took  off  his  cream  pith  helmet  and  fanned  himself. 
He  was  a  stocky  well-built  man  with  straight  full  features. 
There  were  shoots  of  gray  in  his  thick  mop  of  spiky  black 
hair,  but  he  did  not  look  like  a  man  nearing  forty. 

"You  see  how  well  we're  doing?" 

Wu  knew  what  he  was  leading  up  to.  Young  wanted  him 
and  their  third  roommate,  Ching,  to  move  to  a  bigger  room. 
"Yes,  I  see,  but  I've  told  you,  Pou-chen  Street  suits  me  fine. 
I'm  saving  my  money,  and  you  know  why." 

"So  you  want  to  buy  a  shop,  just  because  once  you  were  a 
big  merchant  in  Shantung." 

"You  sing  the  same  old  song,"  Wu  said  good-naturedly. 
"You're  the  one  who  wanted  to  team  up  after  we  got  out  of 
the  army.  The  three  of  us  were  going  to  save  our  money  and 
go  into  business,  remember?  Now  I'm  the  only  one  who's 
saving  the  money." 

"A  man  has  to  live,  friend,"  Young  smiled  and  looked 
comical  with  his  round  face  and  bald  head.  "Besides,  we've 
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done  well.  I  think  we  can  treat  ourselves  to  a  better  place." 

"Why  don't  you  get  married  ...  or  read  your  newspa- 
per? That  way  you'll  keep  out  of  trouble." 

Young  made  an  unpleasant  sound  and  went  back  to  his 
reading. 

Wu  Yi-chong  turned  over  the  oilcloth-covered  seat  of  his 
cab  to  keep  it  clean  and  out  of  the  sun.  His  friend's  words 
about  his  having  been  a  big  merchant  back  on  the  mainland 
were  not  true.  He  had  been  a  respected  man  of  property  in 
his  village.  His  father  dead,  as  the  eldest  son  he  ran  the  fam- 
ily salt  shop  and  managed  the  one  hundred  hectares  of  farm- 
land. 

He  had  been  twenty-four  when  the  Communist  wave 
swept  down  from  the  north.  It  was  decided  by  all  in  the  vil- 
lage that  the  able-bodied  men  would  leave.  They  would  go 
south  so  that  the  Communists  could  not  force  them  into 
their  armies.  Then  when  the  government  forces  had  driven 
the  Communists  out,  the  men  would  return. 

He  had  left  with  the  others,  leaving  behind  his  wife,  his 
son,  his  mother,  and  many  other  relatives.  They  waited  for 
the  Communists  to  be  pushed  back,  but  it  did  not  happen. 

A  year  later,  he  had  returned  by  the  dark  of  night  and 
learned  from  a  neighbor  that  his  property  had  been  confis- 
cated and  his  wife  and  family  were  dependent  on  a  nephew, 
who  as  a  Communist  was  maintaining  the  seventeen  hec- 
tares of  land  remaining.  Wu  Yi-chong,  and  all  the  others 
who  had  fled  had  been  declared  fugitives  with  prices  on 
their  heads. 

He  went  away  that  night,  black  in  heart  and  mind,  and 
did  the  only  things  a  man  could  do  to  try  and  rescue  his  peo- 
ple. He  joined  the  Nationalist  Army.  He  fought  the  Com- 
munists through  the  disastrous  campaigns  of  1948  and  '49, 
and  in  the  last  retreat  had  come  from  Swatow  by  ship  to 
Taiwan. 
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"Hey,  you  want  to  look  at  the  paper?"  Young  broke  in  on 
his  memories,  holding  out  a  copy  of  the  Central  Daily  News. 

"What's  in  it?" 

"Nothing.  Politics." 

Wu  glanced  at  the  headlines:  "  'The  U.S.  and  Outer  Mon- 
golia.' Phoo!" 

Young  extracted  a  crumpled  pack  of  cigarettes  from  his 
khaki  pants  pocket,  and  chuckled.  "I  think  even  you  get  dis- 
couraged sometimes.  And  you're  always  talking  about  that 
shop  of  yours,  and  how  when  you  go  back  home,  you'll  go 
with  plenty  of  money." 

"Oh,  be  still.  Move  up  your  cab."  He  nodded  his  head  as 
the  first  pedicab  driver  in  the  rank  wheeled  away  with  a 
customer.  "You're  damn  right  I'm  going  back  someday." 

"Yes,  Sergeant  .  .  .  don't  forget,  I  want  to  go  back,  too. 
They  were  too  strong  then.  How  strong  are  they  now?" 

Wu  didn't  reply.  He  didn't  believe  the  Communists  had 
defeated  them,  he  believed  they  had  defeated  themselves. 
The  Reds  had  spread  out  and  covered  the  land,  taking  every 
little  village.  The  Government  had  defended  only  the  big 
cities.  As  a  weapons  sergeant,  Wu  knew  that  his  troops  had 
better  rifles,  better  artillery,  while  the  Communists  had  a 
mixture  of  Japanese,  Russian,  and  United  States  arms.  It 
shouldn't  have  happened,  and  yet,  it  had,  it  had.  And  where 
was  he  now? 

He  had  been  discharged  from  the  Army  in  1959  after 
eleven  years  of  service.  His  mustering-out  pay  had  been  five 
hundred  NT.*  It  had  not  lasted  long  and  he  and  his  two 
friends,  who  had  been  discharged  at  the  same  time,  could 
find  only  the  most  menial  jobs.  For  over  a  year  he  had  never 
earned  over  four  hundred  NT  a  month.  Then  he  had 
learned  that  a  pedicab  driver  could  earn  three  times  that, 

*  Worth  $13.50  in  American  money.  The  rate  of  exchange  is  40  NT  dollars 
to  $1.00  U.S. 
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and  so  he  and  his  friends  had  scrimped  and  saved  until  they 
had  been  able  to  buy  cabs  and  the  rights  for  a  station  in 
front  of  Taiwan  Normal  University;  a  good  business  location 
for  a  man  who  had  a  purpose  in  life. 

He  had  paid  $4,500  NT  for  his  cab,  and  by  working  fif- 
teen hours  a  day,  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  ten  at 
night,  he  had  already  erased  the  loan  on  the  cab  and  was 
presently  earning  1,500  NT  a  month.  In  three  years,  if  he 
was  careful  and  saved  properly,  he  would  be  ready  to  buy 
his  own  business.  It  might  not  be  much,  only  a  cigarette 
stand  ...  or  a  broom  and  brush  cart,  but  it  would  be 
his,  and  it  would  be  a  start. 

"You  know  all  I  want,"  Young  said  lazily,  "is  a  room  big 
enough  so  that  you  don't  stumble  all  over  me  when  you 
come  in  at  night.  ...  I  should  think  you'd  like  to  have 
some  comfort  for  a  change. 

"What's  that?"  Wu  asked,  wiping  his  face  and  neck  with 
a  damp  green  cloth  he  carried  on  his  handlebars.  He  put 
the  cloth  away  and  then  treated  himself  to  a  drink  of  water 
from  the  bottle  he  carried  in  a  compartment  under  the  pas- 
senger's footrest.  He  corked  the  bottle  and  put  it  back,  lay- 
ing it  next  to  his  brown  weatherbeaten  pipe.  It  was  his  one 
indulgence,  his  one  spendthrift  habit,  a  remembrance  of 
other  times. 

He  picked  up  the  paper  and  thumbed  through  it.  During 
his  army  career  he  had  followed  international  developments, 
and  it  had  been  his  duty  on  occasion  to  brief  his  platoon  on 
world  events.  This  had  continued  even  through  his  four-year 
tour  on  Quemoy.  Now  he  read  the  humor  columns  and  the 
adventure  fiction.  An  attempt  to  discuss  world  affairs  with 
his  fellow  drivers  would  have  brought  hoots  of  derision  and 
profane  remarks.  Though  he  had  never  attended  school,  the 
learned  man  of  his  village  had  taught  him  how  to  read  and 
write. 
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Two  more  customers.  He  put  down  the  paper.  It  was  slow 
at  this  time  of  day,  but  there  were  only  three  drivers  ahead 
of  him.  He  patted  the  money  in  his  loose  shirt  pocket.  Then 
he  looked  down  the  street  and  his  eye  took  in  the  line  of 
mountains  that  ran  to  the  east  and  then  curved  north  to  cap 
the  city.  He  liked  the  look  of  the  mountains,  and  he  liked 
this  city. 

It  was  better  than  most  cities  he  had  known.  Perhaps  it 
was  his  years  in  the  military,  but  he  liked  the  orderly  way 
in  which  it  was  run.  There  were  no  beggars  on  the  streets, 
no  half-starved  children  running  after  him  crying  out  for 
food.  The  downtown  shops  were  filled  with  merchandise  of 
all  kinds,  their  long  arcaded  fronts  displaying  bright  signs. 
It  was  a  place  of  bustle,  of  constant  movement,  and  its  sight 
and  sound  pleased  him  because  it  meant  things  doing. 

Maybe  sometime  this  afternoon  he'd  get  a  fare  who 
wanted  to  go  out  to  see  the  Dragon  Boat  races  on  the  Tan- 
shui  River  that  bordered  the  city  to  the  west.  It  had  been  a 
long  time  since  he  had  seen  such  races,  but  he  would  only 
go  in  the  line  of  business. 

A  driver  wheeled  up,  complaining  loudly  about  having 
been  nearly  hit  by  a  taxicab.  He  was  a  Taiwanese,  one  of 
Wu's  friends,  a  steady  family  man  but  with  a  volatile  na- 
ture. 

"I  was  just  crossing  Poai  Road  behind  the  Presidential 
Palace  when  he  cut  right  out  in  front  of  me.  If  I  hadn't  stood 
on  my  head,  getting  out  of  the  way,  my  four  children  would 
have  been  orphaned!"  He  described  it  all  with  broad  ges- 
tures. 

Wu  listened  sympathetically. 

"Then  the  driver  had  the  nerve  to  back  up  and  start  to 
argue.  I  told  him  off  in  Fukienese,  Mandarin,  and  barracks 
dialect!" 

Wu  laughed,  "Good  for  you,  but  calm  down.  Your  chil- 
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dren  are  not  orphaned,  and  your  wife  will  feed  you  duck  to- 
night." 

He  knew  there  had  been  serious  rivalry  between  the  pedi- 
cab  drivers  and  the  taxis  when  the  latter  had  been  intro- 
duced only  a  few  years  ago.  There  was  plenty  of  business  for 
both,  but  even  now  there  was  no  love  lost  between  them. 

Another  driver  went  away  with  a  passenger.  Young  Hwa- 
wu's  turn  was  next,  and  he  waited  only  a  few  more  mo- 
ments before  a  customer  came  along.  "See  you  later,  money 
saver,"  Young  called  as  he  peddled  away  with  his  usual  grin. 

Wu  glanced  at  the  wheels  and  undercarriage  of  his  cab.  It 
was  an  elderly  model  with  a  boxy  rear  on  which  was  painted 
the  number:  4-35-007.  He  tightened  the  canopy,  which  in 
heat  or  showers  could  be  extended  over  the  seat. 

Some  of  the  drivers  who  had  just  wheeled  in  parked  in 
the  shade  of  a  tree  and  prepared  to  take  a  short  nap.  They 
slouched  in  the  passengers  seat,  their  feet  hooked  onto  the 
bicycle  frame. 

Wu  saw  a  young  Chinese  Army  officer  walking  across  the 
road  toward  him.  He  gave  a  signal  with  his  hand  as  he  ap- 
proached. 

"Right  with  you."  Wu  reversed  the  rear  seat,  putting  the 
clean  side  up.  He  stood  by  the  handlebars  as  the  soldier  got 
into  the  cab. 

"Free  China  Relief,  Chungcheng  Road,"  the  young  man 
said. 

Wu  Yi-chong  nodded.  Another  good  fare.  He  ran  a  few 
steps,  pushing  the  pedicab  and  swung  up  into  the  seat,  his 
legs  pumping  in  an  easy  rhythmical  motion.  This  was  his 
fifth  fare.  The  morning  was  going  well. 
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10.     THE  FARMER 

"Everything  has  changed." 

Wu  Yi-chong  earned  his  living  on  the  crowded  streets 
of  Taipei,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  rich  farmland  of  the 
Tanshui  plain.  Here  lived  the  farmer  Ah  Chi  Yu. 

Aside  from  being  citizens  of  the  same  island  these  two 
men  had  things  in  common  that  joined  them  and  made  them 
the  warp  and  woof  underlying  Formosa's  outward  appear- 
ance. 

In  the  past  of  each  there  had  been  sudden  and  unexpected 
change.  In  the  present  of  each,  hard  work  was  the  accepted 
norm,  economic  progress  could  be  seen,  and  in  the  mind  of 
each  were  problems  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  work  or  its 
results.  These  problems  were  serious  considerations  for  both 
men. 

Wu  had  already  lost  his  family,  and  though  he  had  trained 
himself  to  keep  his  mind  on  his  business,  his  ultimate  hope 
was  to  regain  them  once  more.  As  for  the  farmer  Ah  Chi  Yu, 
he  saw  his  family  loss  coming  in  the  future  for  different 
reasons,  and  with  different  results  than  his  city  dwelling 
counterpart  .  .  .  but  coming,  nevertheless. 

Now  the  ascending  sun  of  The  Odd  Day  beat  down  on 
him  as  he  labored  steadily  with  a  large-bladed  trenching 
tool  on  the  irrigation  ditch  that  bordered  his  rice  paddy.  He 
did  not  look  up  at  the  train  passing  across  the  plain  in  the 
near  distance.  He  was  bent  with  his  work,  and  bent  with  his 
worries,  his  sturdy  bare  legs  deep  in  the  clinging  slime  of  the 
slow-moving  water  that  flowed  along  the  ditch. 

Perhaps  the  long  awaited  letter  from  his  son  would  come 
today.  He  had  been  expecting  it  since  the  beginning  of  the 
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month,  and  as  each  day  passed  and  no  word,  his  concern  had 
grown.  He  threw  the  piece  of  soil  on  the  bank  and  straight- 
ened up  to  rest  a  moment,  surveying  the  land  where  he  had 
been  a  farmer  for  forty  of  his  fifty-six  years. 

Ah  Chi  was  a  strongly  built  man,  wearing  old  blue  shorts 
and  a  T-shirt  that  had  been  fresh  at  six  that  morning  but 
was  now  streaked  with  sweat  and  dirt  stains.  His  blunt  griz- 
zled features  peered  out  from  under  a  straw  coolie  hat  which 
was  kept  in  place  by  a  dirty  string. 

It  was  still  before  midday,  and  he  told  himself  he  would 
leave  this  work  here  and  go  look  over  his  small  orange  grove 
that  was  located  on  the  slope  of  the  back  hill.  The  orange 
grove  needed  attention,  for  it  was  not  doing  well,  but  he 
knew  his  real  reason  for  going  was  to  stop  at  the  house  and 
see  if  the  mail  deliverer  had  brought  a  letter. 

Ah  Chi  walked  slowly  along  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  his 
trenching  tool  on  his  shoulder. 

At  the  well  pump  in  the  roughly  paved  court  outside  his 
brick  house,  Ah  Chi  washed  the  grime  from  his  feet.  His 
adopted  daughter's  two  youngest  children  ran  up  to  him.  He 
playfully  flicked  water  at  them  and  then  allowed  each  to 
grasp  one  of  his  fingers  and  swing  around  him. 

Their  shouts  and  laughter  brought  his  wife,  Shui  Chin,  to 
the  kitchen  door.  She  smiled  at  the  scene,  smoothing  her 
hands  down  the  sides  of  her  soiled,  gray  cotton  skirt.  She 
had  a  round  sunny  face,  her  hair  parted  neatly  in  the  middle. 
She  had  been  his  wife  for  nearly  thirty-five  years.  They  had 
been  blessed  with  a  first-born  son,  two  daughters,  and  had 
adopted  a  third  daughter.  They  had  shared  much  together 
and  in  the  sharing  there  had  grown  a  close,  unbreakable 
bond. 

She  knew  why  he  had  left  the  weeding,  and  she  did  not 
pretend  otherwise,  only  waiting  until  he  had  freed  himself 
from  the  youngsters.  "There  was  no  letter." 
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He  nodded,  hiding  his  disappointment,  putting  on  the 
wooden  clogs  he  had  left  by  the  pump.  "The  rice  is  going 
well,"  he  said,  as  though  his  crops  were  all  that  really  con- 
cerned him.  "We  can  harvest  in  another  twenty -five  days." 

"I  have  prayed  that  the  storms  of  last  summer  do  not 
come  again." 

"I,  too;  I,  too.  And  I  believe  we  shall  be  spared."  He  did 
not  like  to  think  of  how  they  had  felt  when  last  year's  sum- 
mer rice  crop  had  been  lost  in  the  typhoons  that  had  torn 
the  island.  To  be  sure,  the  November  crops  would  follow, 
but  last  year's  failure  had  been  a  serious  setback,  particularly 
so  because  the  grains  had  appeared  to  grow  normally  even 
after  the  raging  downpours  were  over,  and  then  were  found 
to  be  swollen  and  hollow  and  unfit  for  market. 

In  a  normal  year  he  produced  six  thousand  cattys  of  rice, 
which,  with  his  tea  and  pigs,  brought  him  an  income  that, 
despite  heavy  taxes,  enabled  them  all  to  live  well  enough. 
But  the  loss  of  the  summer  harvest  had  forced  him  to  bor- 
row two  thousand  cattys  from  the  farm  association  coopera- 
tive so  that  the  family  might  eat. 

For  Ah  Chi  this  had  brought  back  uneasy  memories  of  past 
years.  Once  he  had  been  only  a  poor  tenant  farmer  with 
nothing  to  show  but  indebtedness  to  landlord  Yu  Hui  Mao, 
who  lived  on  the  high  hill.  Here,  Ah  Chi  had  struggled  on 
the  three  rented  hectares,  as  his  father  had  before  him.  His 
earning  had  amounted  to  fifty  Japanese  yen  a  year,  and  of 
this  half  had  gone  to  landlord  Yu.  In  those  days  he  had 
known  nothing  else  except  to  be  beholden  to  his  master.  All 
the  farmers  he  knew  had  had  the  same  lot.  No  one  could 
hope  for  better.  There  was  war,  and  the  Japanese  masters 
went  away  though  most  of  the  landlords  remained.  And  then 
a  great  and  wonderful  change  had  come  .  .  .  now,  as  a  re- 
sult, he  was  master  of  his  own  land,  his  livelihood  dependent 
upon  his  own  effort  and  not  the  leniency  of  his  landlord. 
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"What  are  you  thinking  about,  husband?"  his  wife  broke 
in  on  his  reflections. 

"All  that  we  have  built  here,"  he  spread  his  hands.  "This 
new  house  .  .  .  we  built  it  for  a  reason."  He  could  not  keep 
the  bitterness  from  his  tongue  as  he  spoke  this  last.  "I  shall 
have  a  cigarette  before  going  to  the  orange  grove." 

He  walked  through  the  tiny  living  room  with  its  Buddhist 
shrine,  through  the  bedroom  shared  by  the  children,  to  the 
bedroom  where  he  and  Shui  Chin  slept.  It  was  at  the  end  of 
the  house  and  he  had  divided  it  with  a  bamboo  partition. 
Under  an  open  window  was  their  wicker  bed,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  partition  was  a  storage  loft  for  tea  and  a 
little  private  place  where  he  and  his  wife  could  sit  and  talk 
and  listen  to  music  on  their  small  portable  radio. 

A  chicken  clucked  by  the  open  door.  A  chain  of  ducklings 
waddled  past.  Three  pigs  sold  yesterday,  and  two  yet  to  be 
fattened.  A  sound  house  .  .  .  good  land  ...  so  much  for  a 
son! 

He  sat  down  in  the  doorway,  looking  out  toward  the  rice 
paddy.  He  had  no  right  to  be  here  at  this  hour.  There  was 
much  to  be  done.  Once  he  would  never  have  thought  of  rest- 
ing until  after  the  midday  meal,  but  there  had  been  no  letter 
and  each  day's  silence  had  worked  its  way  on  him. 

Had  his  fortunes  remained  as  they  had  been  before  the 
big  war  had  ended  .  .  .  and  even  for  a  time  after  it  had 
ended  .  .  .  his  thoughts  would  not  have  been  so  troubled. 
But  after  the  bad  troubles  of  1947,  and  with  the  coming  of 
Chen  Cheng,*  it  was  like  the  dark  clouds  of  storm  had  passed 
away  and  the  sun  had  shone  warmly. 

First,  the  new  government  had  passed  a  law,  lowering  the 
rents  charged  by  landlords  and  making  advance  payments  of 


♦Chen  Cheng  is  the  Premier  and  Vice  President  of  Formosa.  He  was  once 
its  governor. 
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rents  illegal.  More,  no  rent  was  to  be  paid  if  storm  or  drought 
ruined  the  tenant's  crops. 

This  was  followed  by  the  great  plan — the  land-to-the-tiller 
plan,  which  allowed  each  man  the  right  to  the  land  that  he 
and  his  family  worked.  A  landlord  could  own  no  more  than 
three  hectares  of  rice  paddy  and  seven  hectares  of  dry  land, 
and  anything  more  than  this  he  must  sell  to  the  government. 
And  the  government  had  in  turn  sold  the  excess  land  back 
to  the  farmers  who  actually  tilled  it.  The  landlords  were 
paid  in  part  with  bonds  and  stocks,  and  in  part  by  the  pay- 
ments Ah  Chi  and  his  fellow  farmers  paid  to  the  government 
for  the  land  sold  to  them.  The  payments  were  made  twice  a 
year,  and  there  were  ten  years  in  which  to  pay. 

Eight  years  ago  he  had  purchased  the  three  hectares  which 
he,  and  his  father  before  him,  had  worked.  With  them  he 
had  been  able  to  buy  an  additional  hectare  of  rice  paddy. 
His  cousin  owned  an  equal  amount  of  adjoining  land  and 
together  they  had  prospered.  They  had  learned  new  ways 
from  the  booklets  put  out  by  the  farming  association  and  the 
Joint  Commission  for  Rural  Reconstruction.*  He  had  ar- 
ranged his  paddy  fields  into  larger  plots  and  increased  his 
yield.  He  had  learned  the  use  of  chemical  insecticides.  He 
knew  how  to  read,  and  he  had  read  everything  he  could 
that  would  help  him  make  his  land  more  profitable.  He  had 
done  it  all  for  one  reason,  one  single  reason.  His  son-in-law 
was  a  good  man,  a  steady  worker.  But  his  son-in-law  was  not 
the  son  of  his  loins,  the  son  of  his  name. 

Ah  Chi  stubbed  his  nearly  spent  cigarette,  and  rising, 
walked  out  to  seek  his  wife.  He  saw  her  in  the  shade  near 
the  fish  pond.  She  was  working  busily,  cutting  up  vegetables, 
crouched  down  on  folded  legs  so  that  her  elbows  rested  on 
her  knees.  He  knew  she  was  watching  him  as  he  walked 
down  the  lane. 

*  JCRR  is  a  U.S.  financed  project. 
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She  was  never  one  to  hide  her  thoughts,  and  she  put  her 
hand  on  the  matter  without  looking  up.  "You  must  still  your 
fears.  We  have  a  good  son.  He  will  return  to  his  home." 

"Yes,  he  is  a  good  son,  and  I  am  proud  of  him,  but  I  am 
still  waiting  to  hear  him  tell  us  he  will  return  .  .  .  to  stay." 

"It  has  been  nearly  three  years  he  has  spent  as  a  soldier, 
he  will  be  ready  and  anxious  to  be  with  us  again  ...  to 
find  a  wife  and  settle  down." 

"No."  Ah  Chi  shook  his  head.  "He  has  been  away  from 
the  land  all  that  time.  In  the  military  he  has  learned  new 
things.  I  saw  this  when  he  was  last  here,  two  months  ago. 
The  new  ways  he  has  learned  have  taken  the  place  of  his 
desire  to  work  the  earth.  In  his  way,  he  said  as  much." 

"Our  children  are  close  to  us,"  Shu  Chin  said  firmly,  "and 
Tan  is  closest  of  all." 

"Yes."  He  looked  out  over  the  circular  pond,  still  and 
greenish,  "Daughters  go  away,"  he  said,  thinking  of  their 
eldest  daughter  who  was  living  with  a  farmer  husband  in 
Kuisan,  and  his  younger  daughter  going  to  middle  school  in 
Taipei  with  thoughts  of  college.  "But  only  our  adopted 
daughter  has  brought  grandchildren  to  our  home  .  .  .  our 
son  should  stay.  All  this  we  have  gained  is  for  him." 

"He  is  an  intelligent  boy,  husband." 

"That  is  why  I  am  afraid!  He  has  seen  new  places,  learned 
many  new  things;  things  I  cannot  understand!  Customs  have 
changed.  Everything  has  changed!" 

He  heard  the  train  whistle  and  looked  out  across  the  plain. 
The  train  was  moving  with  tantalizing  slowness  because  of 
the  distance,  the  windows  were  dark  square  ports  with 
patches  of  white.  He  waved  at  it  angrily,  "The  train  .  .  . 
it  takes  sons  away  to  the  military,  to  a  new  life!"  He  broke 
off.  It  was  all  mixed  up  .  .  .  the  war  against  the  Commu- 
nist mainland.  What  did  he  care  about  that!  The  govern- 
ment had  come  over  here,  and  he  didn't  care  whether  it 


Refugees  Go-sze  Yuan  and  his  wife  Shui-vu  with  their  two  chil- 
dren  on  Ouemoy— the  youngest  was  born  in  Free  China. 


Horse  Head  observation  post  on  Ouemoy  is  within  machine-gun 
range  of  Chinese  Communist  positions. 
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After  an  Odd  Day,  Quemoy. 


Below  left:  A  little  girl  whose  home  was  partially  destroyed  by 
Communist  bombardment. 

Below  right:  A  woman  in  shelled-out  Kuningtou,  Quemoy. 
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Landing  craft  used  for  transport  on  way  to  outermost  Nationalist- 
held  islands  in  Ouemoy  complex.  Communist  mainland  in  back- 


ground. 


LCI  landing  at  Tatan  Island.  Main  cave  entrance  in  background. 


Authors  talking  with  troops  on  Erhtan  Island. 

Ann  Fong  Lang  and  Shui  Kong-lin,  only  women  on  Tatan  Island, 
standing  in  the  communications  trench  leading  to  their  under- 
ground broadcasting  studio. 


Lieutenant  Fu  gives  orders  for  a  patrol  in  the  offshore  island 
waters  of  Quemoy. 

Division  Commander  General  Wang  and  Father  Druetto  outside 
of  underground  headquarters  on  Little  Quemoy.  The  Father, 
after  long  imprisonment  by  the  Chinese  Communists,  has  been 
on  Quemoy  since  1954. 
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During  a  visit  to  a  primary  school  on  Quemoy. 


DeWitt  Copp,  Lieutenant  Commander  James  Cheng  and  Captain 
Frank  Han,  at  Chinese  military  hostel,  Kinmen  City,  Quemoy. 
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LST  ashore  in  Fu-Ao  Harbor  on  Nankan  Island  in  the  Matsu 
Island  complex. 

Lt.  Col.  Carl  W.  Kueffer,  MAAG  chief  for  Matsu  Defense  Com- 
mand (summer,  1961)  ;  Col.  William  Register,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, Taiwan  Defense  Command;  Col.  Tsai,  Deputy  Commander 
of  the  Chinese  Army  in  the  Matsus.  Aboard  inter-island  patrol 
craft. 


Mainland  fishing  junk  whose  crew  defected  to  the  Matsus. 


Gun  crew  of  105  howitzer  during  artillery  practice  on  Nankan,  in 
the  Matsus. 


Sergeant  Sung  Fa-tien,  former  Communist  soldier  who  escaped 
during  Korean  War,  now  a  gun  captain  on  a  155  on  Nankan. 

Lt.  Col.  Kueffer  on  field  maneuvers  on  Nankan.  With  him  is  Col. 
Yu,  liaison  officer.  Captain  Tom  Wong,  Chinese-American  MAAF 
officer,  is  behind  Lt.  Col.  Kueffer. 
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They  escaped  to  the  Matsus  to  be  married— fisherman  Shih  Shi 
Chuan  and  wife  Mei  Ai,  on  Nankan. 

Former  army  sergeant  Wu  Yi-Chong,  now  a  pedicab  driver  in 
Taipei. 


Farmer  Ah-chi  and  his  wife  and  grandchildren  on  their  land  some 


miles  from  Taipei. 


Missionary  and  teacher  Clara  Jones,  with  some  of  her  students, 
outside  Lutheran  Mission  in  Taipei. 
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Lt.  Col.  Michael  Hou,  Squadron  Commander  in  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Air  Force.  He  was  a  former  medical  student  on  the 
mainland.  His  present  mission  is  guarding  the  Formosa  Straits. 


Using  World  War  II  aircraft,  volunteer  crews  fly  secret  airdrop 
missions  over  the  entire  mainland  in  unarmed  planes.  Above,  a 
C-46  Curtis  Commando  being  readied  for  such  a  flight. 


At  the  border  crossing  point  between  the  British  colony  of  Hong 
Kong  and  Red  China,  travelers  with  transit  papers  carry  food 
across  border  to  hungry  and  starving  relatives  inside  Canton 
Province.  This  food  was  orginally  exported  from  Red  China. 


Sampan  refugee  dwelling  in  Portuguese  Macao,  on  Red  China 
border. 
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Chinese  Communist  gunboat,  with  armed  guard  on  deckhouse, 
checking  traffic  in  and  out  ot  Macao. 
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went  back  or  not!  It  wasn't  his  business,  but  his  son  was  his 
business! 

"All  will  be  well."  Shu  Chin  stood  up.  Her  head  came  to 
his  shoulder.  She  waited  beside  him. 

He  sighed.  "You  are  a  good  woman  ...  I  must  go  look 
at  the  orange  grove." 

They  walked  down  the  lane  together  silently.  He  left  her 
at  the  kitchen  door,  and  as  he  passed  by  the  stable  he  saw 
the  water  buffalo  lying  in  the  dark  coolness  of  the  stable. 
The  cart,  which  he  pulled  by  hand  when  he  took  the  tea  to 
the  farm  cooperative,  was  in  its  place.  Next  to  it  were  farm 
tools,  all  part  of  his  ownings. 

He  started  up  the  hill  on  the  path  running  by  the  old  hut 
where  he  had  been  born  and  had  grown  up.  The  walls  had 
fallen  in.  It  should  be  torn  down,  but  it  was  something  to 
remember,  something  to  compare  with  what  he  now  could 
look  upon.  Yet,  it  was  nothing,  nothing  at  all,  unless  his  son 
came  home  to  stay. 

Ah  Chi  passed  through  the  young  cypress  grove,  telling 
himself  that  perhaps  tomorrow  there  would  be  a  letter  with 
the  words  he  wanted  so  much  to  read. 


11.     THE  STUDENT 

"But  we  are  both  Chinese,  Miss  Cho." 

The  farmer  Ah  Chi  could  readily  recognize  and  accept  the 
change  that  had  influenced  his  own  fortunes.  He  could  not 
see  that  this  change  was  a  general  one,  having  its  effect  on 
all  the  people  of  Formosa.  Nor  could  he  reason  that  this 
effect  in  itself  brought  even  further  change.  He  was  happy 
and  willing  to  become  the  master  of  his  own  land  and  of  his 
own  home,  but  only  if  the  results  of  his  labor  could  be 
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passed  on,  in  the  centuries-old  custom,  from  father  to  son. 
His  father  could  leave  him  nothing  but  the  burden  of  being 
tied  to  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  someone  else.  Now,  miracu- 
lously, what  he  would  leave  for  his  son  was  something  a 
farmer  such  as  himself  could  have  in  the  old  times  only 
dreamed  about.  And  now  he  did  not  know  if  his  son  would 
accept  what  he  offered.  In  change  of  this  sort  to  a  simple 
man  such  as  Ah  Chi,  whose  being  was  inflexibly  mortised  to 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  lay  disillusion  and  heartbreak. 

It  was  not  so  with  Ah  Chi's  son.  It  was  not  so  with  all  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  "terraced  isle,"  for  upon  them  lay 
the  urge  to  know  and  by  knowing,  to  rise.  To  be  properly 
educated,  that  was  their  first  mountain  peak.  In  this,  they 
were  fiercely  competitive,  for  although  nearly  all  the  youth 
of  Formosa  attended  primary  school,  only  30  per  cent  were 
able  to  reach  the  twenty-six  colleges  and  universities  located 
throughout  the  island.  Also  increasingly  attracted  to  For- 
mosa's halls  of  learning  were  the  children  of  "overseas" 
Chinese,  and  this  in  turn  made  the  competition  that  much 
keener. 

The  great  urge  for  education  sparkled  on  the  surface  of 
Formosan  life,  but  beneath  it  unfortunately  festered  an  old 
bitterness,  felt  more  strongly  and  spoken  of  more  bluntly  by 
the  young  men  and  women  who  attended  the  colleges  and 
the  universities  of  the  island. 

In  part  this  bitterness  was  due  to  the  sudden  overpopula- 
tion of  the  island  brought  about  by  the  fall  of  the  National- 
ists government  on  the  mainland  of  China  in  1949.  With  the 
fall  had  come  not  just  the  exiled  government  of  China  but 
nearly  two  million  of  its  adherents,  fleeing  the  rule  of  com- 
munism. Having  one  of  the  highest  birth  rates  in  the  world 
had  aggravated  the  situation,  but  the  source  of  the  bitter- 
ness had  preceeded  the  sudden  influx.  It  was  a  dividing 
wound  between  those  native  to  the  island  and  those  who 
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had  escaped  to  it.  In  certain  areas,  with  tolerance  and  under- 
standing, the  wound  had  been  healed.  For  Ah  Chi  and  most 
of  the  farmers  of  Formosa  it  did  not  exist  at  all,  for  they 
saw  the  government  as  their  benefactor.  But  amongst  some 
of  their  children  it  was  rawly  present,  and  ironically,  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  and  to  know  about  other  parts  of  the 
world  accentuated  it. 

There  were  healing  agents  at  work  as  well,  and  one  of 
these  was  an  understanding  of  the  problem  and  a  direct  and 
open  attempt  to  solve  it  on  a  personal  basis. 

On  the  morning  of  The  Odd  Day  George  Chang,  a  senior 
at  National  Taiwan  University,  whose  home  had  formerly 
been  on  the  mainland,  had  come  face  to  face  with  the  prob- 
lem and  was  meeting  it  head  on. 

He  had  come  a  long  hard  road  to  reach  his  goal  as  a  civil 
engineer,  and  there  had  been  no  room  in  his  plans  for  a  girl, 
not  for  some  years.  But  suddenly  there  was  Pei-lei  Cho,  and 
his  level-headed  thoughts  had  been  taken  over  by  his  dreams. 

He  looked  at  his  watch  as  he  rounded  the  corner  of  the 
new  Park  Museum-Library  building.  They  were  to  meet  in 
front  of  its  unimposing  gray-black  stone  facade.  He  saw  he 
was  ten  minutes  early  and  slowed  his  walk. 

At  this  time  of  day  there  were  not  many  people  about.  A 
circle  of  small  boys  squatted  to  one  side  of  the  path  before 
a  top  spinner.  He  was  an  elderly  man  with  a  serious  face  and 
a  touch  of  white  beard  at  his  chin.  He  had  a  cardboard  box 
full  of  big  cylindrical  tops,  and  he  was  in  the  process  of  wind- 
ing one  up  with  a  stick. 

George  stopped  a  moment  to  watch.  The  boys  looked  up 
at  him  and  grinned.  The  top  spinner  was  intent  upon  his  art. 
He  released  the  cylinder  and  it  began  to  spin  with  great 
speed,  its  wooden  point  boring  a  small  hole  in  the  ground. 
The  boys  voiced  their  wonder  and  appreciation  as  the  top 
hummed  its  musical  note.  George  smiled  and  moved  on,  try- 
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ing  to  fight  down  the  feeling  of  tension  and  excitement  ris- 
ing in  his  chest. 

He  looked  quickly  down  the  long  walk,  but  he  did  not  see 
her.  He  considered  climbing  the  long  flight  of  library  steps 
and  standing  by  one  of  the  pillars  where  he  could  watch.  He 
decided  against  it.  She  would  find  him  where  he  had  said 
he  would  meet  her,  right  here  in  front.  Then  they  could  sit 
there  on  that  bench  under  the  tree,  out  of  the  sun,  where  it 
would  be  cooler. 

It  was  fifteen  minutes  after  the  appointed  time,  and  he 
had  just  decided  that  she  was  not  going  to  keep  the  date, 
when  he  saw  her  coming  down  the  path  toward  him. 

She  wore  a  tight-fitting  yellow  dress,  and  he  could  tell  by 
the  manner  of  her  walk  and  the  high  way  in  which  she  held 
her  head  that  she  was  full  of  determination.  Yet  she  looked 
cool,  and  his  standing  in  the  sun  made  him  feel  as  though  his 
white  sport  shirt  and  freshly  pressed  khakis  were  stuck  to 
him. 

He  went  forward  to  greet  her  with  a  smile.  She  did  not 
return  it. 

"Thank  you  for  coming." 

"I  thought  we  had  better  settle  this  once  and  for  all,  Mr. 
Chang." 

"Shall  we  sit  here  in  the  shade  ...  it  will  be  cooler."  He 
tried  to  make  a  joke  out  of  it,  but  she  did  not  respond.  She 
walked  to  the  bench  and  sat  down.  He  sat  down  beside  her, 
and  she  stared  straight  ahead,  her  hands  fastened  on  the  top 
of  her  purse. 

He  wanted  to  tell  her  that  her  neck  was  more  graceful 
than  a  swan's;  instead  he  said  mildly,  "I  know  how  annoyed 
you  must  be  at  my  forcing  myself  on  you  .  .  .  I — I  don't 
usually  do  things  like  this.  But — well,  it  seemed  that  when 
we  first  met,  you  did  not  look  upon  me  unkindly — and  now 
you  do  ...  if  it  was  because  I  thought  you  did  not  like  me 
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as  a  person,  I  would  not  trouble  you  .  .  .  but  I  think  you 
did  like  me  a  little  until  you  found  out  that  I  am  a  Main- 
lander." 

"And  I  am  a  Taiwanese!"  She  said  it  flatly,  her  head  arch- 
ing. 

"But  we  are  both  Chinese,  Miss  Cho." 

"You  may  think  so,  they  may  tell  it  to  us  in  school.  They 
may  say  it  in  lectures,  and  in  newspapers,  and  in  your 
KMT,*  but  it  is  not  so.  We  are  not  Japanese.  We  are  not 
Chinese.  We  are  Taiwanese!"  She  realized  her  voice  had 
risen,  and  she  stopped  quickly  to  see  if  she  had  been  over- 
heard. 

"I  know  too  many  Taiwanese  who  would  not  agree  with 
you,"  he  said  mildly,  finding  that  even  her  anger  appealed 
to  him. 

"Well  then,  know  them,  but  don't  try  to  know  me,  Mr. 
Chang." 

"Then  I  was  correct,  your  distaste  for  me  stems  from  that 
alone." 

"If  it  does,  I  assure  you  that's  quite  enough." 

"Why?" 

Now  she  gave  him  a  quick  tight-lipped  glance.  "Why!  Are 
you  trying  to  be  funny  with  me,  Mr.  Chang?" 

"No,  Miss  Cho,"  he  delicately  emphasized  the  name.  "No, 
I  am  wondering  how  anyone  so  intelligent  and  gracious  as 
yourself  could  be  so  blindly  intolerant  as  to  judge  a  person 
by  his  origins." 

"Origins  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  don't  care  where 
you  are  from,  I  only  care  that  you  are  here,  you  and  all  the 
rest  .  .  .  You  are  not  here  because  you  want  to  be.  You  are 
here  because  you  were  forced  to  be.  The  Communists  kicked 
you  out,  and  so  you've  come  here  .  .  .  and  now  you  rule  us." 

"I  don't  rule  anybody,  Miss  Cho." 

•Kuomintang,  the  Nationalists  Party 
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"Oh  but  you  will,  you  will." 

"As  a  civil  engineer,  Miss  Cho?" 

She  turned  her  eyes  to  him,  "Mr.  Chang,  this  is  a  waste  of 
your  time  and  of  mine.  I  simply  want  you  to  leave  me  alone." 

"Let  us  say  what  we  have  to  say  first." 

"I  have  said  everything  that  is  necessary.  .  .  .  Two  of  my 
friends  warned  me  about  seeing  you  at  all.  They  said  you  are 
a  member  of  the  KMT,  and  that  because  I  spurned  you,  you 
are  out  to  get  even  .  .  .  that  you  will  report  everything  I 
say  to  the  secret  police." 

"I  don't  know  any  secret  police.  I  don't  even  know  if  there 
are  secret  police,  although  I  have  heard  that  there  are.  .  .  . 
But  if  you  thought  that,  why  did  you  come?" 

"Perhaps  I  wanted  to  find  out,  too,"  she  said.  He  saw  the 
tenseness  written  on  her  smooth,  classical  features.  He  found 
her  beautiful  and  knew  that  in  her  sight  he  was  ugly. 

"Please  ...  I  am  not  that  sort.  I — I  do  not  wish  to  do 
ill  to  anyone  .  .  .  only  to  be  friendly,  to  find  friends,  to — 
to  work  for  something." 

She  looked  away,  and  did  not  reply  for  a  moment.  He  was 
about  to  continue,  when  she  asked  quietly,  "And  what  is  it 
that  you  wish  to  work  for?" 

"For — for  something  good."  He  was  at  a  loss  to  explain 
for  the  moment. 

"I  know  what  your  good  is  ...  to  fight  to  take  back  the 
mainland  you  lost.  .  .  .  But  if  you  tried,  you  would  kill  a 
lot  of  Taiwanese  boys  whose  home  is  right  here  on  Taiwan." 

"The  threat  of  communism  is  no  less  for  a  Taiwanese  than 
a  Mainlander." 

"So  your  people  tell  us,  but  how  do  I  know  that?" 

For  the  first  time,  he  felt  his  own  annoyance  rise.  "That's 
a  foolish  question,  Miss  Cho,  and  you  know  it.  Anyone  here 
who  has  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  knows  it,  and  you  know 
it,  too." 
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"All  right,"  she  glanced  at  him  again,  "so  communism  is 
bad."  Then  she  looked  straight  ahead,  and  put  her  hands 
on  her  knees. 

He  waited  for  her  to  say  it;  when  she  didn't  speak,  he  said 
for  her,  "And  you  think  what  you  have  here  is  not  so  much 
better?"  She  did  not  answer.  "I  do  not  say  everything  here  is 
all  right.  But  things  here  are  not  so  bad  as  you  seem  to  think, 
either.  You  are  going  to  college.  Your  father  is  a  teacher,  and 
I  understand  your  brother  is  studying  to  be  a  doctor.  Why 
then  are  you  so  bitter?" 

He  wondered  if  she  was  through  speaking  to  him.  She 
appeared  to  be  watching  a  woman  with  a  little  boy  and  girl 
who  were  running  around  her  laughing. 

She  took  a  breath  and  sighed.  Then  she  began  to  talk  very 
quietly  and  swiftly.  "I  had  another  brother,  Mr.  Chang.  He 
was  a  very  gifted  artist.  He  cared  nothing  for  political  affairs. 
It  used  to  bother  my  father  because  it  was  expected  that  the 
first-born  would  have  knowledge  and  interest  in  more  than 
the  field  of  art.  My  brother  did  not  live  long.  He  died  in 
1947.  He  was  twenty  and  I  was  ten.  I'm  sure  you  know  what 
two- two-eight*  means,  Mr.  Chang.  My  brother  died  in  two- 
two-eight.  He  was  shot  down  in  the  street  by  your  Main- 
lander  soldiers  while  he  was  attempting  to  return  the  gun 
that  had  been  issued  to  him  and  all  other  young  men  some 
months  earlier.  He  had  been  ordered  to  return  the  gun,  and 
he  was  obeying  those  orders  when  he  was  murdered  .  .  . 
it  was  then  we  all  knew  we  were  no  longer  Chinese,  but 
Taiwanese." 

"I  was  not  here  then,"  he  said,  knowing  there  was  nothing 
he  could  say  that  would  ever  correct  that  dreadful  wrong.  "It 
was  a  terrible  thing,  a  senseless  thing  .  .  .  we  all  know  that. 
There  was  no  excuse  for  it.  There  is  no  excuse.  .  .  .  You 

•February  28,  1947,  is  the  date  that  revolt  flared  on  Taiwan  and  many  thou- 
sands of  Taiwanese  were  killed.  It  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "2-2-8." 
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know  as  well  as  I  that  the  one  who  was  responsible,  General 
Chen  Yi,  was  later  executed,"  he  finished  lamely. 

"That  could  not  bring  back  my  brother  or  fifty  thousand 
other  Taiwanese  brutally  slaughtered."  She  raised  her  head, 
and  her  voice  sounded  thin  and  close  to  breaking  as  she  con- 
tinued, "I  was  only  a  little  girl,  but  I  remember  how  happy 
we  all  were  when  the  war  was  over  and  we  knew  we  were 
going  to  be  a  part  of  China  again.  How  proud  we  felt  when 
your  soldiers  came  marching  into  Taipei  .  .  .  such  a  cele- 
bration. And  then — what  was  it,  what  did  it  become?  Worse 
than  anything  the  Japanese  had  ever  done."  She  placed  her 
hands  back  on  her  pocketbook  with  a  gesture  of  finality. 

"And  that  was  fourteen  years  ago.  Has  nothing  been  done 
in  all  that  time,  Pei-lei,  to  change  your  feelings?" 

She  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  he  had  called  her  by 
her  first  name.  "Certainly  there  has  been  growth  .  .  .  and 
improvement."  She  said  it  with  sarcasm.  "But  how  much 
growth  and  improvement  would  there  have  been  without 
the  Americans  here,  without  their  money?  And  why  are  they 
spending  their  money?  Not  because  they  really  care  or  want 
to,  but  for  their  own  protection.  And  lately  I  have  even  won- 
dered about  that,  with  their  insanity  on  Outer  Mongolia. 
Yes,  things  have  changed,  and  I  go  to  college,  and  my 
brother  goes  to  college — even  though  my  father  cannot  be  a 
school  principal  because  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  KMT. 
But  underneath  it  all,  it  is  still  the  same.  You  Mainlanders 
control  us.  Your  people  killed  my  brother.  I  am  Taiwanese. 
To  you  I  speak  Mandarin,  but  in  our  home  we  speak 
Fukienese  because  that  is  our  language." 

In  Fukienese  he  said,  "That  is  my  language,  too."  For  the 
first  time  he  saw  that  he  had  touched  her.  "My  home  was 
on  the  Kwangtung-Fukien  border,"  he  explained,  and  then 
could  not  stop.  "My  father  was  a  teacher,  also.  When  the 
Communists  approached  he  sent  my  mother  and  me  to  Hong 
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Kong.  He  was  not  sure  how  it  would  be.  My  two  older 
brothers  stayed  with  him.  We  had  a  code  made  up  by  which 
he  could  tell  us  whether  it  was  safe  to  return.  He  did  not 
write  for  a  long  time,  but  when  he  did,  he  advised  against 
our  coming  back.  When  mother  and  I  came  to  Taiwan,  I 
joined  the  Army.  I  became  an  officer  in  the  artillery.  Quite 
frankly,  I  thought  it  a  good  way  to  get  a  college  education. 
In  nineteen  fifty-three,  through  a  family  connection  in  Hong 
Kong,  we  learned  that  my  father  and  my  elder  brother  had 
been  shot — executed.  My  mother  did  not  live  long  after  that. 
A  year  later  I  was  stationed  on  Quemoy  when  the  Commu- 
nists carried  out  their  first  heavy  bombardment.  I  was  badly 
wounded.  In  fact,  the  doctors  tell  me  it's  a  miracle  that  I'm 
alive,  but  I  am,  though  I'm  no  longer  considered  fit  for 
military  service.  Now  I  am  about  to  get  my  degree  as  a  civil 
engineer.  I'm  telling  you  all  this,  Pei-lei,  because  we  have 
much  in  common,  all  of  us  do.  We  have  all  known  bad  things, 
suffering,  tragedy  .  .  .  loneliness.  But  to  be  bitter,  to  hold 
hatred  in  your  heart,  what  good  is  that?  You  asked  me  what 
I  want  to  do  that  would  be  good.  ...  If  I  could  make  you 
see  that  you  are  wrong  in  your  thoughts  .  .  .  that  would  be 
very  good." 

Both  were  quiet — he  because  he  had  talked  so  long  and 
openly,  and  she  because  she  must  be  thinking  about  what 
he'd  said. 

In  the  street  he  could  hear  the  traffic  going  by,  the  shouts 
of  children.  It  was  a  very  warm  day,  and  he  saw  clouds  pil- 
ing up  and  thought  there  would  be  a  storm  later.  It  would 
be  cool  in  the  high  mountains.  He  would  like  to  take  her 
there.  He  would  like  to  reach  over  and  take  her  hand  in  his. 

There  was  no  annoyance  in  her  voice  when  she  spoke 
again,  only  a  kind  of  sadness.  "How  can  you  make  me  see 
that  I  am  wrong  in  my  thoughts  when  I  see  so  many  things 
that  are  wrong  all  around  me?" 
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"What  is  wrong,  now,  here,  this  minute?" 

Pei-lei  Cho  shrugged  her  graceful  shoulders,  "Where  shall 
I  start?  Your  KMT  controls  us,  Mr.  Chang.  We  have  no  say 
in  our  government,  no  freedom  of  choice." 

"How  many  Taiwanese  mayors  are  there?  How  many  Tai- 
wanese hold  high  positions  in  municipal  government?  Is  not 
the  secretary  general  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  a  Tai- 
wanese?" 

"Yes,  and  how  many  are  members  of  the  KMT?  Are  not 
most  of  the  mayors  appointed  by  your  National  government? 
How  many  Taiwanese  hold  high  office  in  your  National 
government?" 

"It  takes  time,  woman!  Everything  takes  time."  Quite 
suddenly  he  felt  like  reaching  out  and  giving  her  a  good 
shaking.  "How  many  mayors  did  you  have  when  the  Japa- 
nese were  here?  How  many  of  you  went  to  college?  How 
many  had  opportunity?" 

"Opportunity!"  Her  voice  rose  to  meet  his.  "Why  do  you 
think  I've  been  studying  English?  Why  do  you  think  my 
brother  is  studying  to  be  a  doctor?  Because  there  is  a  slim 
chance  of  passing  the  examinations  which  will  allow  us  to 
take  further  study  in  the  United  States,  and  when  we  get 
there  we  will  stay  there!  Just  as  my  father  wants  us  to  do! 
We — "  She  realized  what  she  had  said  and  stopped  short. 
Again  she  looked  around  to  see  if  she  had  been  overheard. 

"No,  only  I  know  your  secret,"  he  said  with  a  smile.  "I 
have  other  friends  who  have  the  same  secret,  only  it  isn't 
any  secret  at  all.  Even  the  KMT  knows  it.  You  know,  Pei-lei, 
I  became  a  member  of  the  KMT  for  one  reason:  to  try  and 
help  solve  some  of  the  things  that  bother  you  so  much.  It's 
one  reason  why  so  many  of  your  own  people  have  joined  it." 

"I  think  you  are  very  naive." 

"Perhaps.  But  as  you  say,  I  am  also  persistent.  We  have 
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both  got  somewhat  warm  sitting  here,"  he  said  dryly,  "and 
I'd  be  honored  if  you'd  let  me  get  you  a  cool  drink." 

For  the  first  time  he  thought  he  saw  the  hint  of  a  smile. 

"It  isn't  necessary,  Mr.  Chang." 

"No,  but  it's  in  order." 

"Your  speaking  Fukienese  must  help  you  into  many 
places." 

"Let  me  tell  you  a  little  story.  One  day  when  I  was  in  the 
post  office,  I  saw  an  old  man  had  left  behind  three  NT  from 
his  stamp  change.  I  picked  up  the  money  and  caught  up  with 
him  and  returned  it.  He  thanked  me  up  and  down  the  side- 
walk and  right  out  across  the  street,  nearly  getting  us 
knocked  down  by  all  kinds  of  assorted  traffic.  He  wanted  to 
know  where  I  was  from,  and  when  I  told  him,  he  didn't 
believe  me.  I  said  there  was  good  and  bad  on  all  sides.  He 
said  no,  all  the  Mainlanders  were  bad.  All  the  crimes  re- 
ported in  the  papers  were  committed  by  them." 

She  said  nothing  in  reply,  looking  at  the  ground,  and  he 
knew  that  he'd  made  his  point.  "One  thing  more,  Pei-lei; 
you  have  spoken  out  frankly  to  me,  so  I'll  tell  you  something 
I  think  that  might  get  me  in  trouble.  ...  I  think  that  there 
will  be  no  return  to  the  mainland  until  both  Chiang  and 
Mao  are  dead.  Then  I  think  the  leaders  of  each  side  will 
sit  down  over  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  those  who  wish  to  re- 
turn and  live  in  peace  will  be  allowed  to  do  so  .  .  .  but  as 
for  myself,  I  shall  hope  to  stay  here." 

And  now  her  head  came  up  and  she  looked  full  at  him, 
seriously  and  without  anger.  "What  do  you  mean?" 

"Taiwan  has  become  my  home.  Last  March  I  took  a  com- 
petitive examination  for  a  job  with  the  Tatung  Engineering 
Works.  Yesterday  I  got  word  that  I  had  passed,  and  this 
afternoon,  after  classes,  I'm  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
head  of  the  firm." 
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"You  must  be  very  happy."  Her  teeth  rested  on  her  lower 
lip  thoughtfully.  She  had  a  full  soft  mouth  that  went  with  her 
brilliant  eyes. 

"Yes,  and  it  is  another  reason  you  must  join  me  in  a  cool 
drink  ...  in  celebration.  Come  on."  He  stood  up  and 
she  followed  suit,  her  eyes  now  cast  downward. 

"Maybe  you'd  like  to  know  something  else,"  they  fell  into 
step  together,  two  tall  young  people.  "The  man  I'm  going  to 
see  is  the  president  of  the  firm.  His  name  is  Mr.  Lin,  and  his 
company  is  one  of  the  most  successful  in  Taipei.  He's  Tai- 
wanese, too,  Pei-lei." 


12.     THE  TEACHER 

"Here  you  are  needed." 

George  Chang  and  Pei-lei  were  two  intelligent  and  at- 
tractive people,  and  the  chances  were  good  that  with 
George's  persuasiveness  and  Pei-lei's  natural  warmth,  the  two 
would  find  each  other  and  the  gulf  between  them  would  be 
bridged.  However,  this  conflict  of  intolerance  was  not  the 
only  one  that  faced  the  more  than  thirty  thousand  college 
students  who  were  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  China.  All  of 
them  had  reached  the  undergraduate  level  by  way  of  ex- 
tremely rugged  examinations.  Having  struggled  so  long  and 
so  furiously  to  attend  one  of  the  island's  colleges  or  uni- 
versities, they  came  to  realize  that,  whether  Taiwanese  or 
Mainlander,  the  result  for  many  was  not  going  to  have  been 
worth  the  effort. 

This  fact  was  on  the  mind  of  Clara  Jones  as  she  peddled 
her  bicycle  along  one  of  the  paved  roads  running  through 
the  large  sprawling  campus  of  National  Taiwan  University. 
A  Lutheran   Missionary  who  taught  speech  and  debating 
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at  the  University,  Clara  Jones  had  just  left  a  batch  of  ex- 
amination papers  at  the  English  Department  office,  and 
was  now  on  her  way  to  the  mission.  The  road  she  traveled 
was  bordered  by  stately  palm  trees  and  assorted  greenery. 
Away  to  her  right  was  the  massive  bulk  of  the  new  science 
building.  Like  all  of  the  university  buildings  there  was 
nothing  colorful  or  ornate  in  its  looks — purposeful,  was 
the  word. 

When  she  had  come  to  this  campus  eight  years  ago,  only 
a  few  of  the  roads  were  paved.  There  were  no  wide  green 
lawns,  and  there  were  far  fewer  buildings.  Instead  of  eight 
thousand  students,  there  had  been  three  thousand.  She  had 
seen  the  University  grow  and  she  took  pride  in  its  growth. 

Now  it  was  examination  time,  and  all  along  the  walks,  and 
on  the  lawns,  and  on  the  benches,  young  men  and  women 
strolled  or  sat  in  little  groups,  talking  over  exams  taken  or 
exams  to  come.  All  were  neatly  dressed,  wearing  simple 
functional  clothing. 

As  she  peddled  down  the  curving  road,  wearing  a  floppy 
wide-brimmed  hat  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  sun,  students 
who  recognized  her  called  out  in  greeting,  and  she  answered 
in  kind  with  a  wave  and  a  smile.  Clara  Jones  was  a  small 
woman,  going  a  bit  gray,  but  not  gray  in  spirit,  her  pale-blue 
eyes  direct  and  clear,  matching  her  open  and  frank  manner. 

"These  are  my  students,"  she  liked  to  say  in  her  peppery 
Midwestern  style.  "I  wouldn't  give  up  teaching  here  for  any 
college  back  home.  Here  students  know  what  a  teacher  is. 
The  relationships  that  grow  up  between  teacher  and  pupil 
often  go  beyond  classroom  appreciation.  They  become  last- 
ing friends.  That's  a  wonderful  feeling,  I  tell  you." 

Clara  Jones  had  no  language  problem,  for  all  her  students 
had  had  eight  years  of  English  before  coming  to  her,  and 
more  than  that,  she  herself  spoke  Mandarin  with  ease. 

"We  have  some  lively  debates,  I  can  tell  you,"  she'd  say 
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with  a  chuckle  and  a  nod  of  her  head.  "The  one  on  capital 
punishment  was  just  grand,  but  I  don't  go  into  politics. 
I've  heard  that  some  Americans  are  critical  of  the  govern- 
ment here.  But  as  an  American,  I  don't  feel  that  I  have  the 
right — or  that  I  want  to  question  its  policies,  particularly 
when  I  know  that  it's  so  much  better  than  what's  on  the 
mainland.  Not  so  long  ago  thousands  of  overseas  Chinese 
went  to  Red  China  to  get  their  education.  Today  many  come 
here  from  Malaya,  from  Hong  Kong,  North  Borneo,  Indo- 
nesia, Vietnam,  all  through  Asia.  I've  seen  a  lot  of  changes 
since  I've  been  here,  and  most  of  them  have  been  all  to  the 
good." 

But  it  wasn't  all  good,  and  she  knew  it  as  she  rode  slowly 
toward  South  Hsin  Sheng  Road. 

The  attractive  pink  dress  she  wore,  the  sun  hat,  and  her 
blue  shoes  were  as  good  as  any  she  might  buy  in  the  States. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  this  hadn't  been  so.  It  was  an  indication 
of  the  industrial  progress  of  the  island,  but  although  such 
progress  had  been  swift  and  encouraging,  it  had  not  yet 
reached  a  point  where  it  could  absorb  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  young  men  and  women  graduating  from  the  colleges 
and  seeking  jobs.  Another  factor  that  contributed  to  the 
problem  was  that  all  too  often  within  industry,  both  govern- 
ment and  private,  there  was  the  archaic  system  of  the  old 
men  being  entrenched  and  refusing  to  give  way  to  the 
young. 

It  would  change,  it  would  change,  she  told  herself  as  she 
told  others,  but  in  the  meantime,  the  frustration  of  the 
young  people  mounted. 

She  came  to  where  the  campus  road  made  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  two-lane  thoroughfare,  divided  by  a  narrow 
canal.  She  halted  her  bike  and  stood  a  moment  looking  across 
the  thoroughfare  at  the  length  of  yellow  concrete  wall  that 
fronted  her  mission  and  the  buildings  behind  it.  The  road 
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and  the  wall,  they  were  another  proof  of  the  progress  she 
had  seen  and  taken  part  in.  Eight  years  ago,  the  two-lane 
thoroughfare  had  been  a  dirt  track,  and  every  time  she  rode 
her  bicycle  along  it,  she  was  sure  she  was  going  to  be  run 
over.  Where  the  wall  and  the  mission  stood,  there  had  been 
a  rice  paddy. 

When  first  she  had  come  here,  she  had  considered  her- 
self living  in  the  sticks  of  Taipei.  Now  this  was  a  handsome 
suburb  in  which  there  were  fifteen  thousand  students  at- 
tending National  Taiwan  and  Taiwan  Normal  Universi- 
ties. Today  her  own  home  of  Erskine,  Minnesota,  was  no 
larger,  and  she  doubted  whether  in  Erskine  a  self-sustaining 
church  could  have  been  built  in  such  a  short  period  of  time. 
Always,  when  she  thought  of  her  home  in  Minnesota,  she 
would  remember  the  last  time  she  had  come  back  to  it. 

It  was  the  hour  before  sunrise  at  Christmastime,  the  snow 
lying  deep  and  whitely  pure.  The  train  had  gone,  and  be- 
cause she  had  wanted  to  surprise  her  family,  there  was  no 
one  at  the  little  station  to  greet  her  and  so  she  had  walked 
the  rest  of  the  way  home.  Walking  was  nothing  new  to  her. 
In  the  seven  years  she  had  been  away,  she  felt  she  had  walked 
over  most  of  China.  She'd  been  on  the  roads  with  refugees, 
lying  in  the  muck  of  rice  paddies,  being  bombed  and  strafed 
by  Japanese  planes.  She'd  had  typhoid  and  dysentery.  She 
had  come  to  know  the  wonder  of  seeing  an  electric  light,  of 
the  strange  smell  of  automotive  gasoline.  She  had  lived  and 
endured  with  the  people  of  China  for  seven  long  years  of 
war,  and  now  in  this  hallowed  time  of  Christmas,  she  had 
come  home  once  again. 

She  had  walked  through  the  silent  main  street  of  the  town, 
and  the  only  sound  had  been  hard-packed  snow  squeaking 
underfoot.  She  had  felt  like  a  ghost,  come  back  to  a  place 
that  was  full  of  her  youthful  memories. 

The  sky  had  been  coldly  and  redly  clear  in  the  east,  and 
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the  sun  had  just  risen,  as  she  reached  the  so  fondly  remem- 
bered house  where  her  parents  and  brother  lay  sleeping. 
And  somehow,  even  at  that  moment  when  she  swung  open 
the  familiar  gate  and  walked  toward  the  waiting  house, 
even  though  her  heart  was  filled  to  the  brim  with  thankful- 
ness and  the  anticipation  of  greeting,  she  knew  this  could 
never  be  home  again.  She  had  gone  away  from  this  place  as 
a  Lutheran  missionary,  and  she  had  found  her  home 
amongst  the  people  of  an  alien  land.  She  would  not  be  stay- 
ing, she  would  be  returning  to  them. 

It  had  not  worked  out  as  she'd  planned.  Her  own  health 
had  been  temporarily  impaired,  and  then  the  mainland  had 
fallen  to  the  Communists.  Finally  she  had  come  to  Formosa 
in  1952,  and  now  these  were  her  people,  and  this  was  her 
home  for  good  and  all. 

Clara  Jones  wheeled  her  bicycle  across  the  busy  thorough- 
fare and  entered  the  mission  gate.  Within  the  compound 
there  was  a  handsome  white  church,  a  low-set  recreation 
building  with  a  reading  room,  a  building  where  students 
boarded,  and  her  own  attractive  yellow  house.  Cement  walks 
connected  all  the  buildings,  and  a  profusion  of  yellow  chrys- 
anthemums and  red  azaleas  added  their  own  touch  of  bright 
color. 

She  was  halfway  down  the  walk  to  her  house  when  the 
screen  door  opened  and  Joel  Chen,  a  slight  young  man, 
called  to  her,  "Miss  Jones,  ah,  so  lucky  you  have  come.  There 
is  a  call." 

Joel  was  one  of  Clara  Jones'  favorites.  He  had  come  to 
Formosa  from  Rennies  Mills,  a  Hong  Kong  refugee  camp, 
with  plans  to  be  a  Buddhist  monk.  His  mind  had  changed, 
and  with  a  degree  in  physics,  he  was  now  in  his  second  year 
as  a  Lutheran  seminary  student. 

"Thank  you,  Joel.  Tell  whoever  it  is  that  I'll  be  right 
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there."  She  knew  who  it  was,  and  Joel  did  too,  but  he  under- 
stood her  concern.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  presume  or  to 
show  undue  curiosity. 

She  parked  her  bicycle,  went  up  the  several  steps  into  the 
small  outer  vestibule,  shucking  off  her  shoes  and  donning 
slippers  before  entering  the  house.  It  wasn't  that  her  shoes 
were  dirty,  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  custom. 

Joel  held  the  door  and  she  thanked  him,  and  as  she 
passed  inward,  he  went  on  out.  She  took  up  the  receiver 
from  the  desk  and  realized  that  she  was  a  little  breathless, 
not  from  effort  but  anticipation. 

"Hello.  This  is  Clara  Jones."  She  spoke  in  Chinese. 

The  reply  came  in  good  English,  "Miss  Jones,  this  is  Jin- 
Tai.  I  hope  I  do  not  interrupt." 

"I  just  came  in,  Jin.  Do  you  have  news?" 

"I  have  wonderful  news.  You  were  right,  and  your  prayers 
are  good.  I  was  notified  today  that  I  have  been  one  selected 
to  go  to  the  United  States  for  further  study." 

"Oh,  Jin."  She  felt  a  lump  in  her  throat  and  her  eyes 
smarted.  "I-I'm  so  happy  for  you.  You  have  worked  so  hard 
and  so  long — " 

"You  are  the  first  I  call,  Miss  Jones."  She  could  hear  the 
suppressed  tone  of  excitement  in  his  lilting  voice. 

"It's  wonderful,  just  wonderfull  When  are  you  leaving?" 

"Within  a  few  weeks,  I  am  sure." 

"Think  of  it!"  And  she  knew  the  thought  of  it  was  for 
Jin-Tai  in  the  nature  of  a  miracle.  Of  the  thousands  who 
applied  for  study  in  the  United  States  only  a  few  hundred 
were  accepted,  and  this  to  Jin-Tai  had  been  his  dream  for 
many  years. 

"I  shall  come  and  talk  to  you  soon." 

"Yes,  you  must,"  and  then  because  she  could  not  wait  un- 
til then,  and  because  it  had  been  on  her  mind  since  she  had 
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heard  that  the  names  of  those  who  had  qualified  for  further 
study  would  be  announced,  she  said,  "Jin-Tai,  you'll  come 
back  to  us,  won't  you?" 

He  did  not  reply  at  once,  and  then  when  he  did,  it  was 
quietly.  "Who  can  say  what  the  future  will  bring,  Miss 
Jones?" 

"This  is  your  home,  Jin-Tai." 

"This  is  my  home,  but  you  know  what  I  need  to  really 
make  it  a  good  home." 

She  knew,  but  she  said,  "Yes,  security  .  .  .  and  money." 

"No,  Miss  Jones,  you  are  wrong  on  both.  I  would  be  as 
secure  here  as  I  would  be  in  the  United  States  .  .  .  and 
money  doesn't  bother  me.  It's  a  job,  a  good  job,  Miss  Jones." 

And  there  it  was  as  she  had  known  it  would  be.  "But  Jin- 
Tai,  already  some  who  have  left  are  coming  back  because 
there  is  more  opportunity,  and  when  you  have  completed 
your  studies,  there  will  be  even  more  chance  than  now." 

"I  hope  so.  I  hope  you  are  right,  Miss  Jones,"  and  there 
was  a  note  of  sadness  in  his  voice,  "but  you  know  how  long 
I  have  worked,  and  it  must  not  be  for  nothing." 

"It  will  not  be  for  nothing  if  you  bring  back  what  you 
learn  to  your  own  country.  Here  you  are  needed!" 

"I  want  it  to  be  that  way,  very  much,  but  I  must  be 
truthful  to  you  .  .  .  and  to  myself." 

"Things  are  changing,  you  know  that!"  She  knew  her 
argument  was  the  same  old  argument  and  for  a  young  and 
brilliant  man  like  Jin-Tai,  there  wasn't  enough  substance 
to  back  her  up  right  now. 

"Time  will  tell,  Miss  Jones.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  you 
unhappy  with  my  good  news.  I  owe  so  much  to  you." 

"Never  mind  me,  Jin-Tai.  Think  of  the  future,  your 
future,  your  country's  future!" 

"I  shall,  Miss  Jones.  I  promise  I  shall."  And  then  he 
stopped  speaking  and  she  knew  as  the  silence  drew  out  that 
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the  conversation  had  ended  and  he  did  not  wish  to  argue 
with  her. 

"Well,  we  can  talk  about  it  later,"  she  said,  trying  to  put 
some  of  her  former  enthusiasm  back  into  her  voice.  "Right 
now  you  know  how  proud  of  you  I  am  .  .  .  and  that's 
enough." 

"That  is  so  much  to  me,  Miss  Jones.  I  shall  be  over  to  see 
you  soon  and  offer  my  thanks  in  a  proper  manner.  Now,  re- 
luctantly, I  must  go." 

After  she  hung  up,  she  stood  by  the  desk  in  her  small 
living  room  and  felt  momentarily  defeated,  but  she  was  not 
the  type  to  feel  that  way  for  long.  If  she  could  not  convince 
Jin-Tai  on  the  telephone  that  his  place  was  here,  she  would 
try  again  when  he  came  to  see  her.  This  land  needed  all 
of  its  Jin-Tais  to  make  it  strong,  to  make  it  grow. 


13.     THE  OPPOSITION  LEADER 

"Just  a  month  ago  the  KMT  uncovered  a  plot  to 
overthrow  the  government." 

Whereas  George  Chang  and  Clara  Jones  might  be  thought 
of  as  forces  for  healing  and  for  the  future,  there  were  those 
who,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  worked  to  keep  open  the  old 
wound  and  bring  a  different  future.  Such  an  individual 
was  the  man  who  called  himself  Tuan. 

He  had  boarded  the  morning  train  at  Hsinying  on  its 
run  north  to  Taipei.  Like  all  the  trains  of  Formosa,  this  one 
had  been  on  time,  and  prompt  timing  was  something  that 
fitted  into  Tuan's  plans. 

Government  operated,  the  train's  cars  were  clean  and  well 
kept.  Each  car  was  serviced  by  a  male  attendant  who  made 
sure  there  was  fresh  hot  tea  in  the  clean  glasses  in  the  wall 
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Tack  beside  each  seat.  He  also  took  care  of  the  car's  cleanli- 
ness. In  this  service,  he  was  aided  by  a  slim  uniformed 
stewardess,  as  attractive  and  neat  as  any  found  on  the  air- 
lines. 

She  wore  a  khaki  shirt,  a  white  blouse,  and  a  rakish  khaki 
hat  with  red  piping  and  a  winged  emblem.  The  stewardess 
supplied  the  passengers  with  the  morning  newspapers  and 
the  latest  magazines.  When  it  grew  warm,  she  passed  down 
the  aisle  with  a  tray  of  damp  cloths  for  the  comfort  of  face 
and  hands.  At  noon  she  brought  lunch  to  those  who  had 
ordered  it.  The  food,  seasoned  rice  and  pork,  came  in  a 
covered  metal  tin,  circular  in  shape.  She  carried  the  tins 
in  a  compact  wired  container,  one  on  top  of  the  other.  The 
male  attendant  passed  out  cellophaned  chopsticks  with  a 
handy  toothpick  for  later  employment. 

Each  car  received  the  same  service,  the  young  man  and 
woman  working  together  to  make  the  journey  as  pleasant  as 
possible  for  all  passengers. 

The  efforts  of  the  two  in  the  car  where  Tuan  sat  had  no 
effect  on  him.  Tuan  saw  that  which  was  wrong,  and  there  was 
much  wrong.  He  wanted  to  correct  it,  and  to  do  so  all  of 
his  thoughts,  all  of  his  efforts  were  directed  toward  the  over- 
throw of  the  government  as  it  presently  existed. 

Tuan  had  been  born  in  Makung,  largest  village  on  Penghu, 
principal  island  of  the  Pescadores.  He  used  this  fact  with 
acidity  before  those  small  clandestine  gatherings  at  which  he 
spoke.  "I'm  not  Taiwanese.  I'm  not  Chiang  Kai-shek  Chi- 
nese. I'm  a  Pescadoran.  That's  why  I  can  be  more  objective 
than  any  of  you  in  my  approach  to  the  unwholesome  situ- 
ation at  hand  and  the  hard  trials  we  face." 

He  was  not  objective  in  anything,  but  his  audience  over- 
looked that,  for  they  met  in  secret,  seeking  the  same  goal  for 
their  own  particular  reasons.  It  reassured  them  to  know  that 
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this  big  burly  man  in  the  forefront  of  their  fight  was  "ob- 
jective." 

Tuan  had  that  quality  which  sought  out  imperfections  and 
weak  points  and  then  magnified  them  to  the  degree  where 
they  became  the  whole  of  everything.  He  fastened  on  any- 
thing that  struck  at  the  existing  government.  From  a  source 
in  Japan  he  had  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  book  that  was 
a  best  seller  in  the  United  States. 

Tuan,  whose  formal  education  ended  with  middle  school, 
had  by  dint  of  hard  night  work  continued  his  own  education. 
English  and  Japanese  were  two  languages  that  he  had  mas- 
tered, and  so  this  book  by  the  American  writer,  whose  fame 
had  been  gained  by  his  attack  on  employees  of  his  own  gov- 
ernment, was  of  great  importance  to  him. 

He  had  read  and  reread  the  chapter  that  dealt  with  Tai- 
wan until  he  could  quote  entire  passages  from  it.  Nothing 
patterned  his  own  outlook  more  thoroughly.  The  book  was 
with  him  now  in  the  small  wicker  traveling  case  he  had 
set  beside  his  leg.  It  was  wrapped  in  a  false  jacket,  and  he 
would  give  it  to  the  man  who  would  board  the  train  in 
Chiai  and  sit  in  the  reserved  seat  beside  him. 

Working  in  what  he  himself  considered  a  dangerous  en- 
terprise, Tuan  brought  to  his  activities  a  shrewdness  which, 
he  liked  to  say  with  grim  humor,  had  kept  him  from  taking  a 
rest  cure  on  Green  Island,  where  Communists  were  sent 
for  rehabilitation.  This  cunning  at  which  he  was  singularly 
adept  made  him  a  man  of  dual  personalities.  On  the  one 
hand,  during  working  hours  he  was  a  colorless  minor  office 
official  in  a  government-operated  pineapple  plant.  He  did 
his  work  well.  He  had  little  to  say.  His  superiors  saw  him 
as  a  dependable  employee  and  that  was  all.  They  had  no 
knowledge  or  suspicion  of  his  extracurricular  activities,  his 
trilingual   abilities,   his   revolutionary   spirit,    his   complete 
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change  in  personality  once  he  assumed  the  role  of  conspira- 
tor. 

Today  he  had  asked  to  be  excused  from  work  to  visit  his 
brother,  suddenly  and  seriously  ill  at  Taiwan  University 
Hospital  in  Taipei.  This  was  true.  He  never  traveled  any- 
where or  met  with  anyone  clandestinely  when  he  did  not 
have  an  open  and  legitimate  excuse  for  his  movements.  And 
so  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  Taiwanese  newspaperman 
would  get  on  the  train  at  Chiai  and  they  would  travel  to- 
gether. 

Tuan  had  never  met  the  newsman.  He  had  first  become 
interested  in  his  writing  during  the  1957  election  campaign 
between  Henry  Kao — then  mayor  of  Taipei — and  his  op- 
ponent, the  KMT  sponsored  Huang  Chi-jui.  Both  men  were 
native  Taiwanese,  but  whereas  Kao  was  a  "no  party"  man, 
Huang  before  his  election  had  risen  to  the  post  of  deputy 
secretary  general  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang.  What  had  attracted  Tuan  to  the  newsman's  comments 
were  his  outspoken  criticisms  of  certain  KMT  political  prac- 
tices. 

Huang  had  won  the  election,  and  Tuan  and  many  others 
had  cried  "Foul!"  Huang  had  run  for  reelection  last  year, 
and  his  victory  over  Kao  had  been  even  more  substantial. 
"Foul!"  again  cried  Tuan.  He  thought  the  newsman  had 
not  echoed  the  cry  for  fear  of  getting  into  trouble  with  the 
authorities. 

Now  the  great  Mayor  Huang  Chi-jui  had  been  implicated 
in  a  sensational  bus-purchase  scandal  for  which  he,  the  Bus 
Administration  Director  Lu  Chih-chao,  and  nine  other  city 
government  officials  were  being  held  in  detention.  Huang 
had  denied  accepting  a  bribe  of  7 10,000  NT  dollars.* 

Tuan  was  sure  the  man  was  guilty  as  accused  and  he  was 
most  anxious  to  get  the  newsman's  views  on  this  and  other 

*  Huang  was  found  guilty  as  charged  before  a  civil  court  in  Taipei,  Nov.  1961. 
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matters  relating  to  the  cause  of  Taiwanese  independence. 

The  train  began  to  slow  as  it  came  into  the  outskirts  of 
Chiai.  To  the  east,  the  mountains  paraded  their  high  barrier. 
In  the  intervening  distance  the  flat  farmland  reached  out; 
the  scene  timeless,  of  men,  women,  and  beasts  working  the 
earth.  At  the  gate  crossings  little  groups  waited  for  the  train 
to  pass;  dirty,  barelegged  children  with  wide  grins;  farm 
women  clothed  against  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  loose  slacks, 
long  sleeve  cotton  blouses,  only  eyes  and  nose  showing  be- 
tween face  veils  and  conical  hats;  men  with  their  carts, 
their  wares,  their  humpbacked  long-horned  water  buffaloes. 
Men  looked  up,  sun-browned,  sun-wrinkled,  earth-held,  ex- 
pressionless. Then  past  and  gone,  and  forever  gone. 

Tuan  saw  none  of  it.  He  saw  only  his  own  thoughts,  his 
own  expectancy.  He  waited  for  the  train's  stop  at  the  station. 
He  picked  up  the  newspaper  and  began  to  read  the  ICA 
article  again.  It  was  written  by  the  man  he  was  going  to 
meet. 

He  did  not  lower  the  paper  until  the  train  had  accel- 
erated to  its  traveling  speed  once  again,  heading  on  a 
straight  track  for  Yunlin.  He  took  out  a  cigarette  and,  un- 
able to  find  matches,  asked  the  man  beside  him  if  he  could 
trouble  him.  Tuan  thanked  his  fellow  traveler  and  offered 
his  newspaper  in  return,  commenting  on  the  article  in  ques- 
tion. And  so,  as  strangers  will,  on  any  train  going  anywhere, 
the  two  began  a  casual  conversation  and  those  sitting  close 
to  them  would  have  never  known  they  were  doing  any  more 
than  chatting  and  making  small  talk. 

"It  was  very  good  of  you  to  do  this." 

"I'm  always  interested  in  a  good  story." 

"I  don't  believe  what  we'll  have  to  say  will  be  for  pub- 
lication." 

"Your  name  is  Mr.  Tuan?" 

"Yes  .  .  .  that  is  correct." 
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"I'm  afraid  I've  never  heard  of  you  before." 

"Good." 

"The  man  who  called  and  asked  me  to  do  this  said  you 
are  important." 

"He  exaggerated.  Perhaps  what  we  have  to  discuss  will 
be  important." 

"I  hope  so."  The  newsman  lit  his  own  cigarette. 

"What  do  you  think  about  the  Huang  scandal?" 

"Why?  Do  you  have  some  information  on  it?"  The  news- 
man brightened. 

"No.  But  he's  guilty." 

"It  looks  that  way,  but  it  hasn't  been  proved." 

"It  will  be."  Tuan  looked  knowingly  at  the  man  next  to 
him. 

"Then  you  do  have  information." 

"Let's  come  back  to  it.  Let's  talk  about  the  over-all  picture 
first." 

"You  mean  of  the  scandal,  of  Taipei,  or  what?" 

"Of  Taiwan,  of  you,  of  me,  of  the  future." 

"I'm  honored  that  you  would  wish  to  discuss  such  philo- 
sophical matters  with  a  person  as  lowly  as  myself,"  the  news- 
paper man  said  blandly,  "but  I  am  not  sure  why." 

"I  know  all  about  you  from  the  things  you've  written.  I've 
read  your  book,  too.  I  think  we  may  have  views  in  common." 

"I  know  nothing  about  you,  Mr.  Tuan." 

"You  don't  have  to  know  me,  but  so  that  you'll  trust  me, 
I'll  give  you  a  story  you  won't  dare  publish,  and  I'll  give 
you  the  name  of  a  man  who  can  verify  what  I'm  saying  whom 
you  do  trust." 

"I'm  listening." 

Tuan  held  the  newspaper  in  his  hands  and  acted  as 
though  he  were  reading  an  article  aloud,  "Just  a  month  ago, 
the  KMT  uncovered  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  government. 
There  were  twenty  men  involved  in  it.  At  least  two  of  them 
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were  college  professors.  None  of  them  were  Communists. 
Their  purpose  in  overthrow  was  to  set  up  a  democratic  form 
of  government  with  a  two-party  system.  They  wanted  the 
Constitution  lived  up  to  as  it's  written.  They  were  exposed 
by  one  of  their  members  who  was  actually  a  security  agent. 
No  one  knows  where  any  of  the  conspirators  are,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  they  have  been  executed."  He  paused  to  see 
if  the  newsman  wanted  to  comment. 

"And  how  were  twenty  men  going  to  overthrow  the 
KMT?"  The  question  was  full  of  obvious  disbelief. 

"They  were  not  going  to  do  it  alone.  They  were  the  orig- 
inators of  the  plan,  the  organizers.  Each  man  was  to  enlist 
twenty  more,  and  each  of  these  twenty  men,  twenty  more, 
until  in  a  series  of  circles  their  numbers  had  grown  large 
enough  to  act.  What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"I  think  if  it's  true,  the  original  twenty  couldn't  have 
been  very  intelligent." 

"It  is  true,  and  you're  exactly  right,  but  that  isn't  the 
point;  the  point  is  that  the  attempt  was  made  ...  or  was 
going  to  be  made  ...  at  the  risk  of  death." 

"I'm  not  sure  I  understand,"  and  now  the  newsman's  in- 
terest had  become  genuine.  "You  mean  you  know  of  an- 
other attempt  to  follow?" 

"I  mean  there  are  dedicated  people  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Taiwan  who  would  be  willing  to 
join  in  a  well-organized  plan  to  gain  a  free  Taiwan." 

The  newsman  stubbed  out  his  cigarette.  "That's  quite  a 
mouthful." 

"I  thought  you  might  think  so." 

"Are  you  saying  that  you  know  people  who  would  join  in 
such  an  undertaking,  or  are  you  saying  such  an  organiza- 
tion is  now  in  being?" 

"I  think  we'll  avoid  the  specifics  of  it  right  now." 

The  newsman  said  nothing  for  a  moment.  He  lit  another 
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cigarette  and  Tuan,  who  expected  to  be  greeted  with  skepti- 
cism, simply  folded  his  meaty  arms  and  waited.  The  ques- 
tion, when  it  came,  surprised  him. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  free  Taiwan?" 

"That's  obvious.  Free  of  mainland  Chinese  rule.  Free 
of  the  KMT.  Free  to  hold  elections  and  choose  popular  lead- 
ers. The  same  sort  of  thing  Lei  Chen  wanted  before  they 
threw  him  in  jail."* 

"Suppose  some  of  these  popular  leaders  were  Mainland- 
ers?" 

"Let  the  people  make  their  own  choices.  I  don't  think 
you'd  see  any  Mainlanders  in  high  office." 

"I'm  not  so  sure.  Premier  Chen  Cheng  would  have  the 
farm  vote  for  certain.  He'd  also  find  support  everywhere." 

"It's  a  possibility,  of  course,  but  as  I  said  let  the  people 
decide." 

"The  Army,  our  military  forces.  What  do  you  think  they'd 
be  doing  in  case  of  revolt?" 

"That's  a  good  question,"  Tuan  said  with  satisfaction. 
"Today  nearly  30  per  cent  of  our  military  forces  are  made 
up  of  Taiwanese  boys.  More  important  than  their  numbers 
is  their  morale." 

"What  about  morale?" 

"You  think  it's  good?" 

"Yes,  all  things  considered." 

"You  have  been  on  Kinmen?" 

"Yes.  It's  extremely  high  there,  also  on  the  Matsus." 

"You  have  spoken  to  the  soldiers?" 

"Upon  occasion." 

"They  are  very  good  at  making  you  feel  what  you're  sup- 
posed to  feel." 

"I  was  there  in  '58.  No  one  was  making  me  feel  anything 
but  the  Communists." 
*  See  Appendix  2,  p.  IX,  in  back  of  book  for  details  of  Lei  Chen  case. 
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"That  was  three  years  ago,  and  many  haven't  forgotten 
the  poorly  made  shelters  whose  funds  went  to  line  a  general's 
pockets  so  that  Taiwanese  boys  could  die." 

"You've  been  to  Kinmen  yourself?" 

"No.  But  I  know  soldiers  who  have.  I  spoke  to  one  who 
just  returned  recently.  He  said  morale  is  very  bad,  as  bad  as 
it  is  at  the  universities." 

The  newsman  exhaled  a  long  cloud  of  smoke.  "You  still 
haven't  told  me  what  makes  you  think  the  military  forces 
would  support  an  overthrow  movement." 

"With  the  right  people  in  the  right  places,  they  will  sup- 
port it." 

"Who  are  some  of  these  right  people?  Name  me  one  gen- 
eral or  officer  of  field  grand  rank." 

"I  said  we  would  not  discuss  specifics,  but  I'll  tell  you  one 
thing  that  I  suspect  you  must  already  know.  Our  young 
men  take  officer  training  for  one  reason — for  the  time 
when  they  can  use  it." 

The  newsman  grunted.  "What  about  the  Communists. 
What  about  the  mainland?" 

"We  would  declare  ourselves  an  independent  nation  and 
ask  to  be  taken  into  the  UN  on  a  trusteeship  basis.  We  would 
expect  to  continue  our  close  ties  with  the  United  States." 

"And  the  offshore  islands?" 

"We  would  withdraw  from  them.  This  would  show  Mao 
we  entertain  no  ideas  about  the  mainland.  It  would  mean  a 
considerable  reduction  in  our  armed  forces,  and  that  ties  in 
directly  with  the  article  you  wrote  on  the  crushing  size  of 
our  military  budget." 

"What  assurances  do  you  have  that  Mao  would  not  at- 
tack Taiwan  once  he  had  the  offshore  islands?  As  long  as  we 
hold  them,  he  can't  mount  an  attack." 

"With  the  UN  to  back  us  and  the  United  States,  Mao 
would  not  risk  war  simply  to  acquire  Taiwan." 
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"The  United  States  is  presently  working  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Outer  Mongolia  into  the  UN.  I  don't  find  that  a 
very  reassuring  sign  for  the  Far  East  as  a  whole.  To  be  in- 
dependent we  must  have  strong  support." 

"I'm  sure  we'd  receive  it  when  the  time  comes.  Right  now 
we  are  only  in  the  first  important  phase." 

"You  say  'we.'  I  assume  you  and  the  leaders  of  your  organ- 
ization once  having  accomplished  your  first  important  phase 
would  expect  to  be  elected  to  positions  of  power.  Suppose 
you  weren't?" 

"As  popular  leaders,  I  don't  think  that  would  be  a  consid- 
eration." 

"Is  Thomas  Laio*  in  league  with  you?" 

"I  know  this,"  Tuan  smiled  confidently,  "you  may  not 
like  the  actions  of  the  United  States  over  Outer  Mongolia, 
but  Thomas  Liao  has  been  invited  to  go  to  Washington  to 
talk  to  high  administration  officials." 

"Mr.  Tuan,  when  I  heard  the  report,  I  made  a  point  of 
checking  it  from  all  sources,  even  from  Liao  himself  in 
Tokyo.  He  has  been  trying  to  get  a  visa  to  the  United  States 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  now  it  has  been  granted.  But  he 
has  not  been  invited  to  talk  to  anyone  in  the  United  States 
Government." 

The  flat  correction  annoyed  Tuan.  However,  he  showed 
no  sign  of  his  displeasure.  "I  have  a  book  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  by  a  very  famous  author.  There 
is  a  chapter  on  Taiwan.  You  will  find  it  in  line  with  my 
thinking." 

"I've  heard  of  the  book.  I  haven't  read  it  as  yet." 

"You  won't  be  able  to  find  it  on  sale  in  Taiwan." 

"Hardly." 

*  Thomas  Liao  was  a  wealthy  Taiwanese  who  fled  to  Tokyo  after  the  1947 
riots  and  set  up  a  Taiwanese  government  in  exile.  He  has  lived  in  Tokyo 
since,  trying  to  get  support  for  his  ideas. 
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"Having  read  so  many  of  your  articles,  I  was  of  the 
opinion  we  would  have  similar  thoughts  on  many  subjects." 
Tuan  smiled. 

"To  get  back  to  Thomas  Liao  a  moment,"  the  newsman 
said.  "He's  been  in  exile  in  Japan  since  1947.  What  does  he 
know  about  conditions  here  in  Taiwan  today?" 

"I  understand  he's  kept  very  well  informed." 

"Perhaps  as  a  newsman  I'm  somewhat  prejudiced  in  my 
view,  but  I  don't  believe  anyone  who  is  not  on  the  scene  to 
observe  for  himself  can  have  a  complete  grasp  of  the 
facts.  Nothing  is  constant,  Mr.  Tuan.  The  Taiwan  of  nearly 
fifteen  years  ago  is  not  the  Taiwan  of  today." 

"Fifteen  years  ago,"  Tuan  said  bluntly,  "Chiang  was  in 
control  here.  He's  still  in  control  here  today.  That's  the 
only  fact  worth  knowing  for  any  patriotic  Taiwanese." 

"That  is  a  fact,"  the  newsman  nodded.  "There  are  other 
facts  also.  Had  Chiang  and  his  forces  been  destroyed, 
we  would  be  a  part  of  Communist  China  today.  Fifteen 
years  ago  our  farmers'  lot  was  nothing  to  be  proud  of.  Now 
we  have  a  land  reform  all  Asia  can  look  to." 

"So  much  propaganda!"  Tuan  spat  out.  "What  have  you 
been  doing,  going  to  the  model  farms  they  take  the  visi- 
tors to?" 

"That  is  not  propaganda!"  The  newsman  gestured  to- 
ward the  land  being  busily  worked  on  either  side.  "Those 
are  not  model  farms.  The  land-to-the-tiller  program  is  a 
successful  fact." 

"Taxation  on  the  farmer  has  become  excessive." 

"Taxation  on  all  of  us  has  become  excessive,  Mr.  Tuan. 
I  don't  like  it  any  more  than  you,  but  I  see  it  as  the  only 
choice  against  communism." 

"I  advocate  a  third  choice,  becoming  neutral." 

The  newsman  looked  directly  at  him.  "Mr.  Tuan,  since 
we're  speaking  so  frankly,  let  me  say  I  am  not  a  partisan 
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of  the  KMT,  or  of  Chiang,  although  I  do  recognize  him  as 
a  leader  for  many  Chinese.  There  are  a  good  many  things 
about  government  policy  with  which  I  am  not  in  favor.  As 
you  know,  I  speak  out  about  them  as  much  as  I  can.  I  wish 
I  had  the  freedom  to  speak  out  about  them  more.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  emigration  laws,  preventing  our  young  peo- 
ple from  seeking  opportunity  elsewhere.  You  probably  saw 
my  article  on  the  Brazilian  offer.*  I  would  like  to  see  two 
legitimate  political  parties,  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  national 
election  in  which  Taiwanese  representation  would  be  not 
less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  Legislative  Yuan.  I 
would  like  to  see  these  things  and  a  lot  more.  And  you  know, 
I  expect  to  see  them,  Mr.  Tuan.  Because  I  can  see  all  that 
has  changed  here  in  the  past  twelve  years.  I  can  see  more 
than  agricultural  and  industrial  growth,  I  can  see  progress  in 
the  areas  of  individual  freedom  and  choice." 

Tuan  looked  away,  staring  out  the  window.  He  was  furi- 
ous. This  had  not  gone  at  all  the  way  he'd  expected.  He'd 
misjudged  this  man  completely.  A  feeling  of  worry  began 
to  gnaw  at  his  anger.  He  had  said  too  much  to  a  stranger. 
The  train  was  nearing  Yunlin.  It  might  be  well  for  him  to 
get  off  there  and  take  the  next  train  to  Taipei. 

"As  a  Taiwanese,  I'm  subject  to  the  iniquities  of  our  life 
here,  just  as  you  are,"  the  newsman  said  quietly.  "I  am  op- 
posed to  them,  and  I  do  what  little  I  can  to  try  and  help 
correct  them.  But  I  am  one  hundred  per  cent  against  any 
more  two-two-eights,  whether  well  organized  or  not.  Such 
action,  I  believe,  would  break  down  all  that  we  have  man- 
aged to  build  for  ourselves,  as  much  or  as  little  as  it  may 
be.  Bloodshed,  killing,  disruption;  we  would  be  playing 
right  into  the  Communists'  hands." 

"For  a  newspaper  man,"  Tuan  said  without  turning  his 

*  Brazil  has  offered  visas  to  Republic  of  China  college  graduates  with  certain 
skills. 
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gaze  from  the  window,  "you  seem  to  be  totally  out  of  touch 
with  the  fast-growing  restlessness  and  frustration  of  your 
people." 

"I  find  the  same  restlessness  and  frustration  amongst  my 
mainland  friends,  too.  It  is  all  centered  on  the  same  point  of 
focus,  the  same  aim.  They  want  to  go  home.  We  want 
them  to  go  home.  The  reasons  are  different,  the  goal  is  the 
same;  and  so  it  is  better  to  work  together." 

"They  want  to  go  home,"  Tuan  grunted.  "They  are  no 
closer  to  that  than  they  were  when  they  came  here.  And  if 
they  tried,  Mao  would  crush  them.  How  many  Taiwanese 
boys  would  be  slaughtered  then?" 

"The  thought  of  it  does  not  please  me,  but  there  is  a 
thought  that  pleases  me  less.  How  many  Taiwanese  women 
and  children  will  be  slaughtered  when  Mao  gets  nuclear 
weapons?  That  won't  be  long.  It  accounts  for  some  of  the 
restlessness  you  were  talking  about.  Chiang  will  have  to 
make  his  move  before  that  time." 

"You  have  no  proof  of  this." 

"It  is  what  I  believe." 

The  train  checked  and  slowed  rapidly,  coming  into  Yun- 
lin.  Tuan  had  already  made  his  decision.  "This  is  my  stop," 
he  said,  reaching  down  and  picking  up  his  traveling  case. 

The  newsman  had  not  been  told  how  long  they  would 
travel  together,  but  it  was  obvious  he  thought  it  would  be  all 
the  way  to  Taipei.  Tuan  had  made  a  bad  blunder  and  he 
was  anxious  to  get  clear  of  the  man. 

The  newsman  stood  up  and  stepped  into  the  aisle  as  the 
train  glided  to  a  stop  beside  the  platform.  The  uniformed 
attendants  on  the  platform  looked  like  generals  without  the 
proper  ribbons  and  brass. 

"I  regret  we  didn't  find  that  we  had  more  in  common," 
Tuan  said  with  a  fixed  grin.  "I  know  how  valuable  a  news- 
paper man's  time  must  be." 
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The  newsman  did  not  return  the  grin.  He  tilted  his  head 
in  a  faint  gesture  of  farewell,  and  said  cryptically,  "I'll  think 
about  the  things  you  had  to  say  .  .  .  Mr.  Tuan." 


14.     THE  MAYOR  OF  KAOHSUING 

"Patience  and  time,  that's  all  we  need  .  .  . 
for  everything." 

The  danger  of  a  Mr.  Tuan  to  the  balance  of  Formosa's 
present  regime  could  not  be  underestimated,  but  neither 
could  it  be  stressed  out  of  all  proportion.  There  were  too 
many  stabilizing  factors  to  be  considered,  not  the  least  of 
which  were  people  like  pedicab  driver  Wu  Yi-Chong, 
farmer  Ah  Chi  Yu,  students  George  Chang  and  Pei-lei  Cho, 
and  Clara  Jones.  Still,  from  the  viewpoint  and  position  of 
Tuan,  the  problem  extended  outward  and  upward,  con- 
tributing to  other  sore  points. 

It  took  the  maturity  and  calm  intelligence  of  a  man  the 
caliber  of  Frank  Chen,  Mayor  of  Kaohsuing,  not  only  to  face 
the  complexity  of  the  problem  at  its  source,  but  also  to 
strive  mightily  to  solve  it  wherever  it  touched.  As  munici- 
pal head  of  the  island's  principal  seaport  and  industrial  city 
in  the  south,  his  responsibilities  were  vast,  but  no  greater 
than  his  ability  to  accept  their  challenge. 

Now  he  stood  on  the  balcony  that  opened  off  the  confer- 
ence room  of  the  Municipal  building,  and  half  listened  to 
the  words  of  his  young  secretary,  Chia-Huang  Pan. 

Nine  times  in  nine  years  he  had  been  asked  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  take  over  the  position  of  mayor.  Nine 
times  he  had  refused.  Then,  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
when  asked  a  tenth  time,  he  had  said  "Yes." 

He  had  not  wanted  to  be  mayor,  he  had  not  wanted  to 
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mix  in  politics,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  become  a  member  of 
the  KMT.  Now  he  had  done  all  three,  and  he  had  done  it 
not  because  of  the  pleading  of  friends,  but  because  he  loved 
this  city,  and  he  did  not  want  to  see  something  he  loved 
ruined. 

A  slight  man  with  rather  pronounced  deep  tan  features, 
he  gave  the  impression  of  being  mild-mannered  and  not 
particularly  forceful.  In  this  lay  part  of  his  strength.  When 
he  took  off  his  glasses  and  spoke  bluntly,  using  words  that 
left  no  doubt  as  to  his  position  and  opinions,  it  had  its  effect 
all  the  way  from  the  Provincial  Assembly  to  a  City  Board 
meeting. 

His  father  before  him  had  been  the  wealthiest  sugar-cane 
landlord  in  southern  Taiwan.  Consequently,  Frank  Chen 
had  had  the  best  education  money  could  buy.  He  had 
traveled  in  many  countries.  He  spoke  several  languages,  in- 
cluding English.  Presently  his  son  was  in  the  United  States, 
studying  at  the  University  of  Washington,  and  his  daughter 
would  leave  shortly  to  continue  her  education  in  Madrid. 

Before  the  land  reform,  Frank  Chen  had  been  known  far 
and  wide  for  his  largess  to  the  less  fortunate.  With  land  re- 
form, the  vast  acreage  of  sugar  cane  had  been  divided  and 
sold  to  his  tenants,  and  he  was  being  paid  for  it. 

He  could  have  nursed  bitterness  in  his  heart  for  the  loss 
of  his  family  lands.  Instead  he  looked  upon  the  move  realis- 
tically, philosophically.  He  saw  the  over-all  wiseness  in  the 
land-to-the-tiller  program.  His  holdings  had  not  been  simply 
taken  from  him  as  the  Communists  would  have  done,  be- 
fore shooting  him.  Part  of  the  value  had  been  paid  in  gov- 
ernment and  industrial  bonds.  Not  all  of  the  bonds  were 
good  because  some  of  the  companies  themselves  were  not 
good,  but  the  rest  of  what  he  was  owed  was  being  returned 
in  sugar  cane  by  the  new  owners  over  a  ten-year  period. 

And  so  the  lands  were  gone  from  his  ownership,  but  in 
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their  place  there  was  time  .  .  .  time  to  be  the  Mayor  of 
Kaohsuing. 

"If  he  calls  back,"  his  secretary  concluded,  "it  could  well 
be  the  break  we've  needed." 

"What  makes  you  think  he  will,  Pan?"  He  did  not  turn 
to  face  his  assistant,  but  continued  to  look  out  over  the 
vista  of  his  spacious,  handsome  city.  From  where  he  stood 
he  could  see  the  steady  movement  of  citizenry  crossing  the 
short  bridge  on  Chung  Cheng  Road  where  it  spanned  the 
romantically  named  Love  River. 

"Well?" 

"Well,  sir,"  the  secretary  said  thoughtfully,  "I  could  say 
he'll  call  again  because  he  said  he  would,  but  I'm  not  sure 
he  won't  lose  his  nerve.  I  just  don't  know.  He  sounded  de- 
termined." 

"But  not  determined  enough  to  leave  his  name."  The 
Mayor  turned  and  gave  a  slight  smile  and  gesture  of  resig- 
nation to  his  secretary,  who  towered  over  him. 

He  looked  upon  Chia-Huang  Pan  in  a  fatherly  way,  but 
more  than  that,  he  respected  the  young  man's  ability  and 
drive.  At  twenty-five,  Pan  was  a  university  graduate,  a  Naval 
Reserve  officer,  and  now  an  assistant  who  was  not  only 
familiar  with  the  complexity  of  municipal  affairs,  but  also  a 
trusted  lieutenant  who  often  put  forth  sound  proposals. 
One  of  the  most  sensitive  and  dangerous  of  these  centered 
on  the  gangs  of  extortionists  who  preyed  on  the  construction 
industries  of  Kaohsuing. 

"If  he  calls  again,  I'll  want  to  meet  him." 

"Seeing  you  will  give  him  more  assurance." 

"I  don't  want  a  lot  of  police  around." 

"They  know  about  it,  of  course." 

"All  right,  but  you  send  down  instructions,  they're  to  do 
nothing  until  I  give  the  word.  They'll  have  plenty  to  do  if 
this  man  is  sincere  .  .  .  and  has  the  courage  to  talk." 
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"He  said  he  would." 

"I  wish  he  had  called  me  directly  in  the  first  place."  He 
looked  at  his  watch.  "You'd  better  pass  the  word  that  I 
want  no  interference.  I'll  wait  for  the  call  in  my  office." 

In  the  time  that  he  had  been  mayor,  Frank  Chen  had 
often  wished  that  he  had  turned  down  the  request  the  tenth 
time  too.  He  had  a  staff  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
where  he  needed  four  hundred  to  handle  the  work  load.  The 
population  of  the  city  was  nearly  a  half-million  and  growing 
at  the  rate  of  forty  thousand  a  year.  Though  industry  was 
expanding,  it  was  not  expanding  rapidly  enough.  There 
were  not  enough  jobs  to  go  around.  Unemployment  was  ris- 
ing and  amongst  the  unemployed  there  was  a  liberal  sprin- 
kling of  retired  soldiers. 

The  citizens  of  Kaohsuing  were  approximately  one-fourth 
Mainlanders,  a  number  of  thousands  of  overseas  Chinese, 
and  the  rest  native  to  the  island.  This  made  for  friction 
and  there  was  no  denying  it.  He  had  often  said,  "Solve  the 
cares  of  the  heart,  and  you'll  solve  the  cares  of  the  mind." 
But  in  this  case  it  was  "Solve  the  economic  problems  of 
Kaohsuing  and  you'll  eliminate  most  frictions." 

Next  week  he  was  going  to  Taitung  to  speak  with  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Provincial  Assembly.  He  was  going 
to  lay  it  on  the  line,  as  the  Americans  liked  to  say.  The 
city  needed  financial  aid,  and  it  needed  it  right  now.  Out- 
go was  far  in  excess  of  income,  and  the  situation  was  not 
going  to  diminish  until  industrial  expansion  caught  up 
with  population.  As  it  was  there  was  overproduction  of  goods, 
and  not  enough  money  to  buy  them.  What  was  needed  was 
capital  and  more  foreign  markets.  But  with  the  government's 
tight  money  policy,  capital  was  hard  to  come  by,  and  al- 
though the  government-operated  aluminum  and  cement 
plants  found  markets  for  their  products,  private  industries 
were  not  doing  as  well. 
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Added  to  it  all,  and  laying  an  ugly  shadow  over  the  city, 
were  the  gangs.  They  operated  on  the  waterfront,  they 
operated  in  the  industrial  areas.  It  hurt  to  admit  it,  but  he 
would  not  advise  anyone  to  walk  the  city  streets  late  at 
night.  "After  dark  .  .  .  things  happen." 

The  gangs  were  made  up  of  a  polyglot  mixture  of  Tai- 
wanese farmers  who  had  sold  their  lands  for  a  profit  and, 
with  money  in  their  pockets,  had  come  into  the  city.  Having 
no  business  experience,  they  had  gravitated  into  the  un- 
savory simplicity  of  extortion.  There  were  the  drifters,  look- 
ing for  easy  money  with  no  care  of  how  they  got  it.  There 
were  discharged  soldiers,  tough  and  embittered  by  long 
years  of  hard  service  and  no  ready-made  job  for  them.  There 
were  the  dissident,  the  rapacious,  the  evil,  and  they  warred 
on  themselves  as  well  as  on  the  innocent. 

Of  late  they  had  concentrated  their  activities  on  the  con- 
struction industry.  There  was  much  new  building  going  on 
in  Kaohsuing  and  its  environs. 

A  contractor  would  bid  on  a  job  and  get  it.  He  would 
be  visited  by  a  representative  of  the  gang.  If  he  did  not  pay 
protection  money,  his  equipment  and  supplies  might  be  dam- 
aged, his  employees  injured.  If  he  went  to  the  police,  some- 
thing unfortunate  might  happen  to  his  family  and  to  him- 
self. If  prostitution  was  the  oldest  trade  in  the  world,  then, 
Frank  Chen  thought,  extortion  was  the  second  oldest. 

He  had  made  it  clear  to  the  eleven  department  heads  un- 
der him,  to  the  city  judges,  and  to  the  police,  that  if  they 
could  catch  but  one  of  these  gangs,  he  would  make  such  a 
public  example  of  them  as  to  discourage  the  rest.  He  hadn't 
said  what  that  example  would  be,  but  the  word  had  got 
around  and  had  its  effect.  The  people  of  the  city  knew  it, 
and  they  talked  of  it.  This  was  a  force  in  itself,  for  such  a 
force  might  add  the  final  stimulus  that  would  encourage  a 
person  affected  by  a  gang  to  come  forward  and  talk. 
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This  morning  the  anonymous  caller  had  proved  the 
theory.  What  punishment  did  the  Mayor  have  in  mind?  How 
could  he  be  sure  his  identity  would  be  protected  and  that 
his  family  would  be  safe  from  harm!  Yes,  he  wanted  to  talk. 
Yes,  he  had  information.  Yes,  he'd  had  enough  of  these 
black  scoundrels.  Yes,  but — 

The  secretary  walked  into  the  office.  "It  could  have  been 
a  trick,"  he  said,  "someone  trying  to  get  information." 

The  Mayor  sighed.  "I  had  that  in  mind."  He  extracted  a 
Long  Life  filter  cigarette  from  a  box  on  the  desk.  He  held  it 
in  his  hand  a  moment  before  putting  it  in  his  mouth  and 
lighting  it.  "But  from  your  report  of  the  conversation,  he 
sounded  sincere  enough." 

"You  never  know.  These  people  are  very  clever." 

"I  see  you're  having  second  thoughts,  Pan." 

The  handsome,  round-faced  secretary  smiled,  "I  always 
do,  don't  I?"  He  had  very  still,  appraising  eyes  which  the 
Mayor  admired.  Unlike  the  Mayor,  he  was  a  no-party  man. 
In  the  political  world  of  Taiwan  you  were  either  KMT  or 
no-party.  Of  the  city's  thirty-six  councilmen,  twelve  were  no- 
party,  but  none  of  them  were  as  outspoken  and  forceful  as 
his  secretary. 

"Well,  we  shall  simply  have  to  remain  patient  and  see.  In 
the  meantime,  there  is  work  to  be  done.  Do  you  have  the  re- 
port of  the  Harbor  Director?" 

"I'll  get  it." 

The  secretary  had  just  reached  the  door  when  the  phone 
rang.  Frank  Chen  lifted  the  receiver  quickly.  "This  is  the 
Mayor  speaking." 

"I  called  earlier,  Mr.  Mayor."  The  voice  was  lowered 
and  raspy  and  difficult  to  hear.  The  man  spoke  in  Fukienese. 

"To  whom  did  you  speak?" 

"Your  secretary,  Mr.  Pan." 

"Good.  Will  you  tell  me  who  this  is?" 
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"Not  on  the  telephone,  Mr.  Mayor.  But  if  you  can  promise 
to  protect  me,  that  my  name  will  not  become  public,  I  shall 
try  to  help  you." 

"You  will  be  helping  us  both.  You  will  be  helping  the 
whole  city.  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  shall  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  keep  your  identity  secret." 

"I  shall  accept  your  word,  and  I  shall  talk  only  to  you." 

"Very  well.  Where  and  when?" 

"Can  you  come  to  Pen  Lai  Road?" 

"You  mean  on  the  wharf?" 

"Yes.  Do  not  come  in  an  official  car." 

"I  shall  be  in  a  tan-colored  station  wagon.  My  secretary 
will  drive  me." 

"No!  You  must  come  alone." 

"I  insist.  I  would  trust  him  with  my  life."  The  mayor 
said  it  lightly,  yet  in  it  there  was  a  double  meaning.  Al- 
though he  considered  it  only  a  remote  possibility,  this  could 
be  a  trap.  The  harbor  area  would  be  a  good  place  for  a  kill- 
ing or  a  kidnaping.  For  all  he  knew,  the  Communists  were 
behind  the  move.  Even  though  meeting  in  broad  daylight 
did  not  warrant  such  suspicions,  he  would  take  what  pre- 
cautions he  could  against  any  eventuality. 

There  was  a  long  pause  on  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

"All  right,"  the  raspy  voice  sighed.  "But  I  don't  like  it. 
I  said  only  you." 

"Where  will  we  find  you  on  Pen  Lai  Road?" 

"Go  to  the  end  of  the  road.  Turn  around  and  come 
slowly  back.  Stop  at  the  far  corner,  and  I  shall  get  in  the 
car.  Then  we  can  drive  and  talk  at  the  same  time,  and 
there  will  be  no  one  to  see  us  or  overhear  us  .  .  .  but  your 
secretary." 

"When  shall  we  start?" 

"Now  .  .  .  and  Mr.  Mayor,  if  something  should  happen 
.  .  .  and  I  am  not  there,  I  shall  try  to  call  you  later." 
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"I  hope  nothing  will  happen,"  Frank  Chen  said,  and  half- 
way through  the  sentence  heard  the  line  click  dead. 

They  left  the  municipal  building  unnoticed,  not  going 
by  the  wide  stone  steps  to  the  big  vaulted  lobby  with  its 
reception  desk  and  porticoed  front  entrance,  but  down  a 
back  flight  of  stairs  to  a  rear  door. 

The  secretary  left  ahead  of  him,  and  when  the  Mayor 
strolled  through  the  outer  office,  looking  thoroughly  in- 
formal in  his  starched  white  sports  shirt  and  his  light  slacks, 
he  passed  a  few  words  with  the  girls  there  and  casually  said 
he'd  be  away  from  his  desk  for  a  short  while. 

By  the  time  he  opened  the  side  door  and  stepped  into 
the  back  seat  of  the  station  wagon,  he  felt  ironically  con- 
spiratorial. 

"I  feel  like  a  secret  policeman,"  he  said,  sitting  back  so 
no  one  would  recognize  him. 

"I  hope  it's  not  a  waste  of  time." 

It  was  not  a  long  drive,  and  Frank  Chen  enjoyed  it,  for  he 
had  never  tired  of  the  streets  of  his  city. 

Like  all  Taiwanese  cities,  Kaohsuing  offered  a  conglom- 
erate mixture  of  traffic,  the  bicycle  having  the  edge.  That, 
plus  its  arcaded  open-front  shops,  added  the  common  touch 
found  throughout  the  island.  The  women,  for  the  most  part, 
were  graceful,  and  often  strikingly  attractive  with  their 
tight-fitting  dresses  and  high-slit  skirts.  One  seldom  saw  a  fat 
man,  and  a  bodily  characteristic  was  leanness,  leanness  look- 
ing out  through  a  great  variety  of  features  and  pigmenta- 
tions ranging  from  pale  olive  to  deep  brown.  They  were 
clean  men  who  dressed  casually,  regardless  of  position.  The 
little  children  toddled  nakedly  on  the  crowded  sidewalks 
outside  their  parents'  shops,  which  had  living  quarters  in  the 
back  or  above. 

The  older  children  marched  in  their  black  and  white  and 
green  uniforms  to  school.  They  had  a  long  day  of  it,  but 
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education  was  the  thing,  and  all  must  go,  and  all  must  work 
hard,  for  a  learned  man  was  a  respected  man,  and  a  learned 
man  could  help  his  country  better  then  an  unlettered  one. 

These  then  were  the  sights  that  all  the  cities  had  in 
common.  And  although  Frank  Chen  observed  them,  he  did 
not  think  of  them  in  this  light,  for  this  was  his  city,  and  it 
was  different  from  any  other. 

Lying  far  to  the  south,  its  vegetation  was  tropical  and 
therefore  its  main  streets  and  parks  were  full  of  color.  Flame 
trees,  bougainvillea,  orchids,  all  added  their  brightness. 

Kaohsuing  had  suffered  heavy  aerial  bombardment  dur- 
ing the  war,  particularly  the  harbor  area,  and  so  a  great  deal 
of  new  construction  had  been  going  on  since  1947.  It  was 
still  going  on,  and  it  would  continue.  Were  the  population 
one  hundred  thousand  less,  or  were  it  to  remain  stable,  the 
unemployment  situation  would  be  solved.  The  people  were 
full  of  energy,  and  in  time  they  would  make  unemployment 
vanish  by  their  own  efforts.  The  question  remained,  how 
much  time  would  it  take?  How  much  time  was  there?  What 
was  the  National  government  going  to  do  to  help  him? 

"Here  we  are." 

Chia-Huang  Pan  turned  the  corner  into  Pen  Lai  Road.  It 
was  a  short  street,  running  to  the  end  of  the  wharf  and 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water.  To  their  right  was  the 
harbor  itself  with  its  heavy  shipping.  To  their  left  was  a  slip 
where  light  coastal  vessels  were  docked,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
street  was  a  basin  where  the  Love  River  emptied.  Tied  up 
stern  to  bow  on  the  harbor  side  were  two  freighters  loading 
salt,  using  mechanical  conveyors.  In  the  slip  a  rusted  coastal 
trader  was  lying  idle  and  empty  of  cargo.  On  the  railroad 
track  that  paralleled  the  road  were  several  freight  cars  filled 
with  tea.  The  only  people  in  sight  were  dock  workers. 

"I  don't  see  anyone  who  looks  the  part,"  Pan  said. 

"We  must  go  to  the  end.  Then  turn  and  drive  back  slowly. 
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He  could  be  waiting  in  one  of  the  shops  back  at  the  corner." 

"I  feel  very  conspicuous."  The  young  secretary's  eyes  were 
busy  on  more  than  the  road. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Frank  Chen  said  dryly. 

They  came  past  the  bow  of  the  lead  ship,  and  out  in  the 
harbor  they  could  see  similar  size  freighters  flying  a  variety 
of  flags.  There  were  two  Chinese  Navy  destroyers  anchored 
side  by  side  down  harbor.  They  lay  to  the  stern  of  the  three 
large  freighters,  the  biggest  freshly  painted  gray.  Both  knew 
these  ships  had  been  captured  in  the  Taiwan  Straits  at- 
tempting to  enter  mainland  harbors.  They  had  been  sailing 
under  Soviet  and  Polish  registry,  and  the  joke  was  they  all 
had  been  built  in  the  United  States. 

The  car  reached  the  end  of  the  street,  and  the  secretary 
swung  it  around  tightly,  heading  back.  No  one  about  paid 
them  any  attention. 

The  Mayor  lit  a  cigarette  and  sat  back.  He'd  waited  a 
long  time  for  something  like  this,  and  he  hoped  with  quiet 
fervor  that  the  man  was  genuine,  that  he  was  waiting  for 
them,  too. 

The  corner  approached.  The  harbor  smells  were  strong; 
fish  and  the  sea.  The  harbor  sounds  were  clear:  of  derricks, 
of  creaking  hawsers,  of  a  ship  moving  slowly,  the  cling 
cling  of  its  bells,  of  a  gull  protesting,  a  man's  shout  of  ap- 
proval. The  sun  beat  down.  It  was  hot.  An  ox-drawn  cart, 
loaded  with  long  lengths  of  poles,  passed  in  front  of  them  at 
the  corner.  The  driver,  wearing  only  tattered  shorts  and 
a  coolie  hat,  did  not  look  up  as  he  walked  beside  his  beast, 
encouraging  him  along. 

They  turned  off  Pen  Lai  onto  the  thoroughfare  leading 
north.  Pan  brought  the  car  momentarily  to  a  halt,  their 
eyes  searching  the  nearest  shops  and  amongst  the  people 
walking  on  the  sidewalks  under  the  arcades. 

No  one  approached,  and  the  Mayor  felt  his  hopes  wither 
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and  die.  In  another  minute  he  said  quietly,  "All  right,  Pan, 
let's  go  back  to  the  office." 

They  drove  back  to  the  municipal  building  in  silence, 
and  it  wasn't  until  they  came  into  the  parking  area  that 
the  Mayor  spoke,  "Something  must  have  frightened  him 
away." 

"I  think  it  might  have  been  somebody's  idea  of  a  joke," 
Pan  said  angrily. 

"I  don't  know.  We'll  see  if  he  calls  again.  He  said  he 
would.  In  the  meantime,  don't  spoil  your  good  looks  by 
frowning.  Patience  and  time,  that's  all  we  need  .  .  .  for 
everything." 

Mayor  Frank  Chen  got  out  of  the  car  and  walked  briskly 
back  into  the  building. 
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Like  Frank  Chen,  most  of  the  mayors  and  municipal  leaders 
of  Formosa  are  Taiwanese.  All  but  a  few  are  members  of  the 
Kuomintang  Party;  some  by  choice,  some  by  need,  but  none 
of  them  to  date  has  risen  to  a  policy  making  position  in 
the  Nationalist  Government.  This  fact  has  also  caused  grum- 
bling, and  those  newsmen  and  writers  unsympathetic  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek  have  used  the  point  to  illustrate  his  "repres- 
sive" rule  over  the  Republic  of  China. 

"What  these  critics  fail  to  take  into  account,"  says  Roy 
James,  former  Deptuy  Director  of  ICA  for  Formosa,  "is 
that  when  World  War  II  ended  there  wasn't  much  of  any- 
one here  capable  of  running  a  city,  much  more  the  whole  is- 
land. The  Japanese  had  done  that  for  fifty  years,  and  they'd 
only  trained  a  few  Taiwanese  in  government  administration. 

"The  Taiwanese  have  come  a  long  way  since  then,  and  cer- 
tainly men  like  Frank  Chen  prove  it.  Instead  of  knock- 
ing the  situation,  we  in  ICA  work  to  try  and  improve  it. 
The  policy  makers  in  the  Nationalist  Government  are  not 
fools.  They're  extremely  intelligent.  .  .  .  They  know  what 
the  score  is." 
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Ta-wei  Yu,  the  sixty-four-year-old  Defense  Minister  of 
Nationalist  China,  looks  upon  his  country's  position  dispas- 
sionately, pointing  to  its  efforts,  its  progress,  and  its  hopes. 
He  is  a  diminutive  man  with  spiked  gray  hair  and  a  seem- 
ingly boundless  supply  of  calm  but  inexhaustible  energy. 
A  Harvard  Ph.D.,  he  has  a  precise  command  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  His  sense  of  humor  sparkles  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  world  affairs  is  objective,  built  on  more  than  thirty 
years  of  serving  his  government  in  good  times  and  bad. 

"Two  things  we  have  done  to  bring  about  a  modern 
society  here,  something  we  never  got  a  chance  to  do  on  the 
mainland;  land  reform  and  compulsory  military  service.  To 
a  people  who  have  known  neither,  it  is  a  big  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

"We  are  building.  We  are  struggling.  We  are  not  perfect. 
We  make  about  three  mistakes  for  every  one  thing  we  do 
correctly.  But  let  anyone  come  here,  let  them  look  around. 
What  do  they  see?  They  see  people  working  like  the  very 
devil.  Why?  For  the  future.  Our  critics  say  we  do  not  have 
representative  government.  Let  them  read  a  little  history 
and  learn  how  long  it  took  them  to  get  their  own  represen- 
tative government.  Of  course,  a  man  who  serves  his  country 
and  pays  taxes  should  have  the  right  to  vote  for  the  leaders 
of  his  choice.  That  too  will  come.  We  are  on  the  right  track 
and  Chinese  people  all  over  Asia  know  it. 

"They  know  something  else,  too.  Mao  is  not  on  the  right 
track  and  if  he  is  kept  out  of  the  UN,  he  is  going  to  fail. 

"Mao  has  made  three  serious  mistakes.  The  first  was  the 
commune  system.  He  tore  apart  the  fabric  of  family  life. 
When  he  took  over  the  mainland,  most  Chinese  accepted 
him.  No  more.  Now  they  hate  him  and  his  Communist  un- 
derlings. 

"Next,  he  went  into  Tibet.  It  was  not  only  economically 
costly  and  of  little  material  benefit,  but  also  he  has  alerted 
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India  to  his  intentions;  and  thirdly,  his  agents  have  been  in- 
terfering in  countries  all  over  the  world.  Their  overweaning 
arrogance  is  known.  It  is  a  sign  of  weakness.  The  mainland 
is  like  a  rotten  plum  now,  but  the  pressure  to  break  it  open 
must  not  just  come  from  without,  from  us,  it  must  come  from 
within  .  .  .  with  the  proper  organization  from  our  side,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  it  could  be  made  to  happen  soon." 

The  views  of  the  Defense  Minister  are  supported  com- 
pletely by  the  Nationalist  Premier  and  Vice  President  Chen 
Cheng.  Cheng  is  a  wispy  little  man  who  is  noted  for  his  quiet 
voice,  his  merry  eyes,  and  his  distinguished  white  mustache. 
He  is  revered  throughout  the  island  by  Taiwanese  and  Main- 
landers  alike.  He  was  fighting  communism  when  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  totally  unaware  of  its  threat  to  man- 
kind. 

Soldier,  teacher,  farmer,  scholar,  patriot,  Chen  Cheng  took 
over  the  governorship  of  Formosa  after  the  conflict  of  1947, 
and  it  is  he  who  is  given  most  credit  for  correcting  the 
grievous  wrongs  that  preceded  his  stewardship.  It  is  he 
who  has  been  the  stimulator  and  principal  architect  of 
Formosa's  land  reform  and  industrial  growth.  Ten  years  ago 
the  Nationalist  government  ran  and  operated  70  per  cent  of 
all  Formosan  industry.  Today,  that  figure  stands  at  40  per 
cent  because,  as  the  Premier  says,  "We  are  not  businessmen. 
What  do  we  know  about  running  industries?  It  is  our  job  to 
stimulate  private  ownership,"  and  then,  with  a  dry  chuckle, 
"a  rather  unique  attitude  in  today's  world,  don't  you  think?" 

It  is  Chen  Cheng  who  best  sums  up  the  attitude  of  the 
Nationalist  Government,  and  the  large  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple under  its  administration,  "Once  our  philosophy  was,  'the 
less  you  do,  the  less  you  can  be  blamed  for.'  Today,  we  have 
changed  that  to,  'the  more  you  try  to  do,  no  matter  the  mis- 
takes, the  more  you  will  accomplish.'  " 
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While  the  President  of  all  that  remains  of  the  Republic 
of  China  must  be  dedicated  to,  and  the  guiding  power  be- 
hind, Formosa's  domestic  programs,  he  stands  with  his  eyes 
and  his  heart  looking  toward  the  mainland  from  which  he 
and  his  worn  and  battered  forces  were  driven  in  1949. 

At  seventy-four,  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  a  trim  vigorous  man, 
whose  outward  appearance  does  not  reveal  a  lifetime  of 
continuous  and  uninterrupted  struggle.  There  is  a  vitality 
about  him  that  photographs  do  not  catch,  a  sharp  spontane- 
ous manner  in  expression  and  speech.  In  his  very  dark 
eyes  there  is  a  light  that  thirty-five  years  of  fighting  Com- 
munists, war  lords,  Japanese,  betrayal,  corruption  and  in- 
efficiency in  his  midst,  has  not  extinguished.  It  burns 
brightly. 

The  President  was  referred  to  recently  in  Look  magazine 
as  a  "bandit."  He  has  been  called  many  such  names  and  al- 
though they  do  not  personally  bother  him,  they  are  a  di- 
rect insult  to  the  millions  of  Chinese  who  look  to  him  as  their 
leader. 

The  President's  office  at  the  War  College  on  the  heights  of 
Yangminshan  north  of  Taipei  is  simply  and  tastefully  fur- 
nished. The  same  lack  of  ostentation  can  be  seen  in  the  Pres- 
ident himself,  for  he  dresses  in  a  plain  garbardine  suit  with 
a  tunic  collar  which  requires  no  tie,  and  he  wears  no  dec- 
orations. 

For  twelve  years  Chiang's  primary  aim  has  been  to  un- 
seat Mao  Tse-tung's  Communist  regime  and  return  to  the 
mainland.  To  most  of  the  world,  it  is  the  unrealistic  and  un- 
attainable dream  of  a  defeated  and  aging  has-been.  But  not 
to  all  the  world,  for  those  who  still  believe  in  him — on  the 
mainland  and  off  it — he  is  both  the  spirit  and  symbol  of 
resistance  and  hope.  Thousands  of  words  to  the  contrary, 
his  people  look  to  the  West  with  growing  concern  for  seem- 
ing to  ignore  this  fact.  As  for  Chiang  himself,  he  looks  to 
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the  future  and  in  so  doing  has  a  warning  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

"The  original  and  basic  intention  of  United  States  policy 
had  been  to  help  us,  but  in  the  long  run  since  the  Korean 
War,  it  has  simply  tied  our  hands.  It  has  permitted  the  enemy 
to  strengthen  his  military  position,  and  it  has  weakened  our 
own.  It  stops  us  from  doing  what  we  might  do,  what  it  is 
our  duty  to  do,  to  help  our  people. 

"Your  weakness  is  in  Asia.  You  have  paid  too  much  atten- 
tion to  Europe.  In  Asia,  the  people  watch  and  wait.  And  how 
can  they  help  but  be  disappointed  with  a  vacillating,  er- 
ratic American  approach  which  frustrates  resolute  action? 
I  have  been  thinking  about  this  a  great  deal,  and  I  am 
worried.  I'm  really  worried  about  what  will  result  from  your 
government's  decisions. 

"I  fear  that  if  the  United  States  does  not  change  its  policy, 
the  people  of  Taiwan  will  come  to  despise  you.  And  the 
people  of  mainland  China — whom  you  can  help — will  come 
to  hate  you.  So  it  will  be  with  all  Asian  peoples.  Instead  of 
helping  freedom,  the  United  States  has  followed  a  curious 
policy  of  flexibility  which  has  no  firm  objective. 

"On  one  hand  you  are  our  longstanding  ally,  and  for  this 
we  have  been  grateful. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  is  talk  of  recognition  of  Outer 
Mongolia  and  a  two-China  policy. 

"The  intention  of  this  seems  to  be  to  try  to  attain  some- 
thing for  all  sides.  What  it  does  most  of  all  is  to  help  the 
Communists. 

"Your  people  need  to  be  better  informed.  I  do  not  think 
your  government  is  aware  of  the  true  situation  existing  in 
Asia.  That  millions  on  the  mainland  need  Free  China's 
strength  and  will  to  aid  them. 

"Instead,  your  government  makes  the  Communist  Chinese 
appear  to  be  stronger  than  they  really  are.  In  fact,  the  Com- 
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munist  Government  is  not  strong  at  all.  It  has  a  record  of 
famine,  agricultural  failures,  industrial  ineptitude,  politi- 
cal repression. 

"But  this  policy  of  flexibility  followed  by  the  United 
States  gives  the  Chinese  Communists  international  status. 
Proposals  regarding  the  Peiping  regime  are  advanced  by  high 
officials,  deals  are  reported  in  the  press,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  admitted  to  talks  at  a  conference  table.  This 
policy  accommodates  the  enemy. 

"I  hope  the  United  States  will  reverse  this  course  and  take 
a  strong  stand.  If  you  don't,  I  fear  for  your  people.  I  fear  for 
the  United  States. 

"In  essence,  when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  there  has 
been  no  American  policy  at  all;  but  simply  an  idea  of  con- 
tainment which  can  never  succeed.  Our  people  on  the  main- 
land are  suffering,  there  is  famine,  there  is  slavery,  and  you 
expect  our  government  to  stand  idly  by.  It  is  like  a  man  who 
sees  his  family  in  chains  and  dying  of  hunger,  but  can  only 
watch  helplessly,  unable  to  do  anything  about  it. 

"Now  we  hope  that  the  United  States  will  take  a  stand  to 
help  us.  If  not,  we  will  have  to  take  out  own  action.  If  you  do 
not  act,  people  throughout  the  world  will  look  on  your 
country  as  having  failed,  and  you  will  be  lost. 

"I  hope  that  you  will  not  turn  your  back  on  us." 


PART  FOUR: 

1  p.m.  to  midnight  on  Formosa  and 
Quemoy 


15.     THE  FISHERMAN 

"There  was  nothing  to  say." 

The  midday  sun  shone  down  on  the  bit  of  shelter  where  the 
stolen  sampan  lay.  It  beat  with  naked  violence  on  the 
bodies  of  Go-sze  Yuan,  his  wife,  and  daughter.  There  was  no 
shade.  There  was  no  water  to  drink.  There  was  the  tortur- 
ously  deceptive  jade  mantle  of  the  sea.  Cool  to  the  taste  it 
looked,  and  gentle  to  the  sun-baked  skin,  but  it  was  neither. 
Daylight  was  their  prison  and  the  sea  the  rack  on  which 
they  were  held. 

There  was  nothing  to  eat,  but  they  were  used  to  nothing 
to  eat  and  hunger  was  the  least  pain  of  all.  A  scattering  of 
massive  gray  boulders  hemmed  them  on  either  side.  The 
shallowly  indented  cove  ended  against  a  cliff  wall  that  rose 
fifty  feet  to  a  setback.  Along  it  lay  a  road,  and  on  the  road 
there  was  traffic.  It  was  a  thin  stream,  but  let  one  person  on 
this  road  look  over  its  edge  for  any  reason,  and  they  would 
see  the  sampan  and  the  family  of  three  lying  below. 

They  did  not  move  for  more  reasons  than  the  fear  of  at- 
tracting attention.  They  did  not  move  in  order  to  conserve 
their  failing  energies.  From  his  shirt,  Go-sze  Yuan  had 
made  a  cloth-covering  for  his  wife's  head  and  his  own.  The 
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handkerchief  which  had  served  as  a  gag  for  Li-chen  now 
shielded  her  head,  and  the  remainder  of  her  father's  shirt 
provided  poor  shade  for  her  to  lie  under. 

The  little  girl  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  glassy-eyed 
and  heat  stunned.  A  water-soaked  piece  of  Shui-yu's  slacks 
lay  on  her  forehead.  It  was  necessary  to  soak  it  often. 

They  were  painfully  fortunate  that  Li-chen  was  too  weak 
to  cry  strongly.  Her  whimpers  died  stillborn  in  the  sampan. 

They  did  not  speak.  There  was  nothing  to  say.  They 
could  only  lie  still,  hoping  to  survive  the  sun's  agony,  hop- 
ing to  avoid  capture,  outwaiting  the  day,  praying  for  the 
darkness  to  set  them  free  from  the  cruelty  of  nature  and 
the  inhumanity  of  man. 

The  tide  rose,  and  the  tide  fell,  and  the  sea  made  soft 
sounds  as  it  rubbed  lazily  against  the  rocks.  There  was  little 
breeze  to  stir  it  in  this  sheltered  crook  of  land. 

Go-sze  Yuan  sat  propped  with  his  back  against  the  sam- 
pan's gunnels.  When  he  lifted  his  head  and  opened  his  eyes, 
he  could  look  down-harbor  and  see  the  fishing  boats,  dancing 
in  the  eye-squinting  glare,  the  Communist  patrol  craft 
slowly  sharking  about  them.  Far  up-harbor  lay  the  small  is- 
land he  wished  to  reach.  It,  too,  trembled  and  blurred  in  the 
glare  and  heat  of  sea  and  sun.  It  was  the  bit  of  flag  on  its 
peak  that  held  his  eyes  until  they  filled  with  water  and  he 
could  squint  no  more.  He  hawked  and  spat  dryly,  his  tongue 
thick  in  his  mouth.  His  thirst  was  a  choking  hand,  a  hand  that 
inexorably  tightened. 
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16.     THE  OVERFLIGHT  PILOT 

"It  is  my  land." 

While  the  single  hope  of  Go-sze  Yuan  and  his  wife  was 
to  escape  from  their  mainland  home,  there  was  in  Taipei  on 
the  afternoon  of  The  Odd  Day  a  Chinese  Air  Force  major 
preparing  to  return  to  it. 

The  major's*  wife  accompanied  him  to  the  door.  She 
held  their  eight-months-old  son  in  her  arms.  She  did  not 
know  where  her  husband  was  going.  She  knew  he  had  his  bi- 
monthly "job,"  and  if  she  suspected  its  nature,  she  never 
spoke  of  it.  It  was  up  to  him  to  tell  her,  and  he  had  not,  but 
she  had  come  to  know  in  their  four  years  of  married  life 
that  whenever  he  came  home  for  a  noonday  meal,  she  would 
not  see  him  again  until  the  following  noonday.  He  would  be 
very  tired.  She  would  see  it  in  his  eyes  and  his  square-set 
face.  He  would  look  older  than  his  thirty-five  years  until 
he  had  slept.  Then,  at  dinner,  he  would  be  more  his  usual 
self  and  she  would  hope  that  the  next  "job"  would  be  a  long 
time  in  coming. 

The  major  patted  his  flat  stomach.  "After  a  meal  like  that 
I  don't  feel  like  going  anywhere." 

"It  would  be  pleasant  to  keep  you  here." 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  then  caressed  his 
son's  cheek  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  "He'll  keep  you  com- 
pany." 

The  little  boy  cooed  sleepily  and  then  turned  in  his 
mother's  arms,  seeking  a  more  comfortable  position  for 
napping. 

*  The  major's  name  is  withheld  for  security  reasons  and  the  fact  that  his 
family  is  still  on  the  mainland. 
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The  major,  who  had  been  a  pilot  for  many  years,  kissed 
his  young  wife's  lips,  her  cheek,  her  forehead,  and  said 
matter-of-factly,  "I'll  see  you  tomorrow." 

He  went  out  into  the  hot  clear  day  and  got  into  the  jeep. 
His  driver  didn't  have  to  be  told  the  next  stop. 

"Did  you  get  something  to  eat?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Good.  So  did  I."  He  looked  back,  as  they  sped  away,  at 
the  neat  two-family  bungalow,  which  he  shared  with  an- 
other pilot  and  his  family.  Then  he  glanced  at  his  watch. 
Time,  and  the  swinging  second  hand.  Everything  he  did  must 
rigidly  adhere  to  time.  ETD — estimated  time  of  departure 
— Taipei.  ETA — estimated  time  of  arrival — Tainan.  Brief- 
ing 15:00  to  18:00,  crew  briefing  .  .  .  pre-flight  .  .  .  time 
of  darkness  .  .  .  time  of  take  off  .  .  .  loaded  to  capacity, 
sluggish,  the  co-pilot  tapping  his  knuckles  to  take  over  the 
throttles,  pulling  fifty-two  inches  and  no  place  else  to  go  but 
up  .  .  .  then  reluctantly  off  and  the  gear  tucked  in,  and 
time  airborne,  and  how  much  time  left  .  .  .  before  time  of 
landfall? 

The  major  had  taken  his  flight  training  in  the  United 
States  shortly  before  the  end  of  World  War  II.  He  had  been 
a  B-24  bomber  pilot,  and  he  had  put  his  training  to  good  use 
against  the  Communists. 

That  phase  of  his  flying  had  ended  on  June  25,  1950,  by 
order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China.  Then 
for  the  next  five  years,  he  had  flown  PY4S  on  patrol  missions. 
Just  a  month  after  his  marriage  he  had  been  approached  to 
volunteer  for  a  type  of  hazardous  flying  that  had  been  in 
operation  for  over  four  years.  Only  the  most  proficient 
bomber  and  patrol  pilots  were  eligible  to  join  the  select 
squadron.  More  than  that,  he  must  never  speak  of  his  work 
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outside  of  the  squadron,  must  never  reveal  the  extent  of 
the  operation,  its  success  ...  or  its  failure. 

The  major  had  accepted  the  offer  with  pride.  He  had 
never  regretted  it.  Tonight,  guided  by  his  plane's  instru- 
ments, closed  in  the  time  cocoon  of  darkness,  hurtling 
through  space  on  the  needle  point  of  the  clock's  sweep  hand, 
he  would  bring  food  instead  of  bombs  to  his  people  on  the 
mainland.  He  would  bring  them  food  at  the  ultimate  risk 
of  his  life  and  that  of  the  seven  men  who  flew  with  him.  He 
would  bring  it,  as  he  and  his  comrades  had  brought  it  many 
times,*  because  of  what  he  believed,  because  of  what  he 
felt. 

"When  I  fly  over  the  mainland,  I  know  it  is  my  land.  It  is 
where  I  came  from  .  .  .  and  I  must  return  home." 

The  jeep  was  one  of  many,  moving  quickly  through  the 
midday  tide  of  traffic,  heading  north  through  the  streets  of 
Taipei. 


17.     THE  FIGHTER  PILOT 

"I  cannot  stop  until  this  evil  is  killed." 

The  major  was  called  a  "special  mission  pilot,"  his  iden- 
tity was  secret,  his  work  highly  dangerous,  but  he  had  a  more 
popular  counterpart,  the  fighter  pilot,  whose  abilities  and 
combat  record  against  the  enemy  was  known  and  revered 

*  There  have  been — July,  1961 — 135  overflight  sorties,  involving  more  than 
one  plane  since  this  operation  began.  C-46  aircraft  are  used  and  have  pene- 
trated mainland  China  over  700  times.  Each  plane  carries  from  two  to  three 
tons  of  food.  With  it,  propaganda  and  other  materials  are  dropped.  The 
planes  have  made  drops  on  28  of  China's  32  provinces.  Two  planes  were 
lost  in  i960,  one  to  anti-aircraft  fire,  one  to  fighters.  These  are  the  only 
losses  that  have  been  sustained  in  nearly  ten  years  of  operation. 
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by  the  people  of  Formosa,  Taiwanese  and  Mainlander  alike. 

Task  Force  62  of  the  Chinese  Navy  patrolled  and  guarded 
the  straits  from  Quemoy  to  Matsu;  the  fighter  pilots  of  the 
Chinese  Air  Force  patrolled  and  guarded  the  air  above  it. 

On  the  afternoon  of  The  Odd  Day,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Mike  Huo  led  his  three-man  element  on  such  a  patrol. 

Mike  Huo  gave  a  hand  signal  and  the  flight  followed  his 
lead,  going  into  a  neatly  tucked  climbing  turn  preparatory 
to  taking  up  a  new  altitude  and  heading. 

As  commander  of  a  squadron  of  F-86Ds,  all  weather 
fighters,  Huo  was  a  stickler  on  timing  and  precision,  and  he 
was  pleased  to  note  the  flawless  coordination  with  which  the 
maneuver  was  executed.  Now  they  flew  in  a  tight  left  eche- 
lon, he  at  the  base,  slightly  in  the  lead. 

The  long  rumpled  line  of  the  mainland  lay  off  and  below 
his  right  wing,  six  miles  off;  no  more,  no  less.  From  thirty 
thousand  feet,  with  the  afternoon  sliding  down  into  soft 
shadows,  what  he  could  see  of  his  homeland  was  haze- 
draped,  a  great  mass  of  land  showing  form  but  little  detail. 
He  did  not  need  detail  to  know  the  things  he  knew.  Haze, 
or  darkness,  or  the  summer  squall  that  was  deluging  over 
Futsing,  could  not  conceal  from  his  mind  the  location  of 
coastal  radar,  anti-aircraft  batteries,  and  newly  constructed 
airfields.  At  this  moment,  he  could  take  up  the  precise  head- 
ing necessary  to  lead  his  flight  in  over  any  one  of  four  major 
airbases,  each  with  a  compliment  of  seventy-six  MiG  17s,  and 
he  could  shoot  the  living  hell  out  of  them! 

But  no,  he  could  not.  He  must  maintain  this  altitude,  this 
heading.  Let  him  deviate  one  degree  and  GCI*  would  be 
telling  him  to  get  back  where  he  belonged,  back  on  the 
proper  side  of  the  six-mile  barrier. 

It  was  a  barrier  like  no  other.  It  could  not  be  overcome  by 
an  improvement  in  aerodynamic  design,  or  surmounted  by 

*  Ground  Control  Intercept. 
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reaching  a  higher  altitude.  It  was  an  invisible  wall  con- 
structed by  a  seven-year-old  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
reinforced  by  Free  China's  dependency  on  the  U.S.  for  air- 
craft and  material,  and  perpetuated  by  the  self-control  and 
dedication  of  the  pilots  of  the  Chinese  Air  Force. 

It  was  there,  it  was  always  there,  and  in  their  daily  patrols, 
Mike  Huo  and  his  fellow  pilots  put  their  wing  tips  next  to 
it  and  hoped  against  hope  that  the  opposition  would  make 
the  necessary  right-  or  left-hand  turn  to  come  out  beyond 
it  and  fight. 

At  this  moment,  the  blips  on  his  radar  scope  indicated 
that  ten  miles  within  the  confines  of  the  treaty  wall,  a 
flight  of  fifteen  MiGs  was  flying  exactly  parallel  to  his  course, 
tracking  his  four-man  element  from  a  very  safe  distance.  It 
was  routine.  Routine  against  the  day  that  the  Chicoms 
would  feel  strong  enough  and  sure  enough  in  their  superior 
numbers  and  their  superior  aircraft  to  make  the  turn  and 
attack.  Against  that  day  he  trained  his  men.  Against  that 
day  he  and  his  fellow  pilots  waited  to  prove  that  the  human 
spirit  and  the  flying  tactics  that  evolved  out  of  it,  forged  a 
stronger  weapon  than  numbers  and  technology  could  create. 

The  record  of  the  past  had  shown  clearly  enough  the 
truth  of  this,  but  they  all  knew  in  dealing  with  the  present 
it  was  highly  dangerous  to  compute  by  past  performance. 

Mike  Huo  was  dealing  with  it  right  now,  this  minute. 
Speed,  heading,  altitude,  power  percentage,  fuel  remaining, 
all  the  tangibles  at  a  fighter  pilot's  grasp.  They  added  up 
to  the  quality  of  his  aircraft  multiplied  by  his  skill,  which 
his  log  book  reflected  with  the  figure  of  4500  hours  of  jet 
time.  With  these  tangibles,  he  must  face  the  intangibles, 
which  from  his  point  of  view,  and  that  of  his  fellow  fighter 
pilots,  had  been  illegitimately  spawned  by  the  erection  of 
"the  wall."  The  wall  that  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy,  allowing  him  time  to  build  his  strength.  The  wall 
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that  clipped  the  wings  of  the  men  who  could  hurt  the  enemy 
the  most  .  .  .  and  all  done,  all  built  through  the  insistence 
of  the  United  States. 

Before  the  wall  there  had  been  no  coastal  radar  webbing 
the  mainland  shore.  There  had  been  no  anti-aircraft  bat- 
teries, no  front-line  fighter  bases.  There  had  been  none 
because  Mike  Huo  and  others  like  him  had  seen  to  it  that 
the  Chicoms  didn't  get  a  chance  to  build  them. 

And  now  .  .  .  now  the  intangibles,  growing  out  of  a  gift 
of  time  to  the  enemy.  Time  to  build  .  .  .  time  to  train 
.  .  .  time  to  perfect,  all  pointed  like  an  arrow  at  the  single- 
word  question — "When?" 

General  Kao*  had  put  it  clearly  enough  to  the  American 
observer  the  other  evening.  "They  now  outnumber  us. 
They  have  newer  aircraft  and  they  have  a  missile  like  our 
side-winder.  The  question  is  simply  when  are  they  going  to 
try  and  put  them  to  use?  We  shot  down  our  last  MiG  on 
February  sixteenth,  nineteen  fifty-nine.  He  made  a  mistake 
and  turned  right.  Then  we  had  air  superiority." 

The  General  was  a  tough  little  banty  rooster  with  a  flat- 
tened nose  and  a  scar  on  his  forehead.  He'd  been  flying  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  he'd  forgotten  more  about  the  art  than 
most  of  them  would  ever  learn.  Often  he  led  a  patrol  him- 
self, and  Mike  Huo  and  the  rest  of  the  pilots  and  men  of  the 
First  Tactical  Wing  looked  to  him  with  respect  and  affection. 

"Do  you  know,"  the  General  said,  looking  at  the  observer 
with  all  the  impassive  control  of  a  Sioux  chieftain,  "during 
the  Kinmen  battle  of  nineteen  fifty-eight,  the  six-mile  limit 
was  stressed,  that  our  pilots  were  not  allowed  to  go  in  and 
wipe  out  the  Communist  gun  batteries  that  were  killing  our 
people  on  the  islands?" 

Mike  Huo  checked  the  alignment  of  his  flight,  then  with 

*  Major  General  P.  F.  Kao,  CO.,  First  Wing,  CAF. 
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a  hand  signal  to  his  wingman,  he  lay  the  wing  over  and  with 
the  plane's  nose  canted  at  the  exact  angle  he  sought,  he 
dropped  like  a  hawk  down  through  the  sky  of  late  after- 
noon. Any  sensation  of  flight  was  a  joy  to  him  as  long  as  he 
had  it  under  control.  It  had  become  a  part  of  his  nature,  it 
lent  tone  to  his  being.  It  had  been  his  life  since  he  was 
nineteen,  and  he  was  now  thirty-seven. 

He  eased  stick  and  rudder  in  gentle  coordination,  level- 
ing, putting  sea  and  land  and  sky  back  in  proper  relation- 
ship to  one  another.  His  wingman  was  in  his  place,  number 
three  and  number  four  slid  into  position  as  they  took  up 
the  new  formation  and  altitude. 

"Good!"  They  were  sharp  boys  today.  The  constant  vary- 
ing of  altitude,  course,  and  formation  had  a  two-fold  pur- 
pose. It  kept  everyone  on  their  toes,  improved  precision, 
and  if  the  Chicoms  were  tracking  them  from  their  sanctu- 
ary, it  showed  how  quickly  they  reacted  to  the  change. 

F-86  Dog  ...  all  weather  interceptors  ...  air  to  air 
fighters,  and  in  the  First  Wing,  two  squadrons  that  were  tops 
in  low-level  air  to  ground  attack.  A  fine  aircraft — ten  years 
ago. 

When  they  had  been  sitting  in  the  paneled  reception  room 
at  the  Officers'  Club,  the  American  observer  had  asked,  al- 
most facetiously,  "Well,  what  would  make  you  happy?" 

Captain  An-Chi  Chen  in  his  bright  orange  coverall  hadn't 
waited  for  the  General  to  get  the  translation.  All  those  pres- 
ent but  the  CO.  had  taken  their  flight  training  in  the  States, 
and  they  could  speak  the  language  with  plenty  of  the  slang 
thrown  in,  "We  need  newer  aircraft." 

"What  about  the  one-oh-four,  Captain?" 

"It's  a  defensive  plane.  We  want  attack  planes,  attack 
bombers  .  .  .  like  the  one-oh-five." 

"What  about  the  one  hundred?" 
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"It's  already  an  old  plane." 

And  Mike  Huo  had  added,  "In  dog  fights,  we  can  out- 
turn it,  outmaneuver  it." 

And  then  again  An-Chi,  young,  good-looking,  the  ladies 
man  of  the  squadron,  now  dead  serious:  "We  are  always 
behind.  Why  can't  you  give  us  what  is  the  latest?  We  are  al- 
ways having  to  phase  up.  We  have  to  graduate  every  two  or 
three  years." 

"So  do  our  pilots." 

"But  not  in  the  same  way.  The  transition  is  much  swifter. 
What  about  it,  Mike?" 

"Like  hiccups  from  the  eighty-six  to  the  one  hundred, 
to  the  one-oh-four,  and  always  when  the  plane  is  no  longer 
new.  Maybe  you'd  like  to  go  tangle  with  a  MiG  19  in  an 
eight-six." 

"Oh,  we  can  do  it,"  Major  Chang  got  into  the  conversation, 
"We  can  fly  rings  around  those  sad  sacks  in  a  kite,  but  why 
should  we  have  to?" 

"The  major  is  one  of  our  thunder-tiger  pilots,"  the  PIO 
colonel  said  smoothly. 

All  assembled  cheered  kiddingly  and  the  major  took  a 
seated  bow.  The  General  now  managed  to  get  in  his  own 
reply,  "We  need  first-line  combat  aircraft  to  maintain  our 
Wings.  The  one-oh-four  is  not  a  tactical  interceptor  and 
fighter.  It  does  not  carry  air-to-ground  weapons  .  .  .  That  is 
what  we  want.  The  way  it's  done  now  takes  too  much  time, 
too  much  money." 

The  conversation  had  gone  on  and  covered  a  lot  of  terri- 
tory. Twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  of  fighter  pilot  squadrons 
were  native-born  Taiwanese,  but  there  was  still  a  shortage  of 
good  pilot  material.  One  of  them  was  also  a  member  of  the 
nine  flying  wizards  who  made  up  the  thunder-tiger  exhibition 
team.  The  average  pilot  time  was  around  seventeen  hun- 
dred hours.  Every  base  had  its  stand-by  alert  flight  that  was 
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ready  to  go  in  nothing  flat,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth!  What  had  it  proved?  Had  it  made  any  impression  when, 
from  the  General  on  down,  they  had  told  the  observer  that 
it  couldn't  go  on  like  this  much  longer,  that  something  was 
going  to  give  somewhere  soon?  Just  as  in  Korea,  the  enemy 
had  been  given  his  privileged  sanctuary  .  .  .  and  payment 
for  it  was  not  going  to  be  deferred  much  longer. 

"Don't  you  ever  feel  like  making  that  left  turn  through 
the  wall?"  Mike  Huo  had  been  asked,  and  he  had  replied 
flatly,  "I'm  a  pilot.  I  obey  orders." 

Right  now  he  was  obeying  orders,  and  right  now  could  be 
the  time  they  had  been  talking  about  ...  on  this  routine 
patrol.  Tainan,  Kinmen,  Matsu — Matsu,  Kinmen,  Tainan. 

He  held  his  two  fingers  up  to  blot  out  the  sun.  He  checked 
the  sky;  above,  below,  and  around  the  clock.  It  was  also 
routine,  routine  enough  to  save  his  life. 

It  was  nearly  five  years  since  he  had  gotten  credit  for 
half  a  MiG.  That  had  been  a  routine  flight,  too. 

It  had  been  a  beautifully  clear  morning,  with  the  sky  a 
sharp,  fresh  blue,  almost  from  the  horizon  on  up.  They  had 
been  flying  top  cover  at  thirty-five  thousand  above  a  flight  of 
F-84S,  the  "old  ladies  plane";  over  Matsu,  they'd  heard  an 
F-84  pilot  break  radio  silence. 

"Bogie,  at  six  o'clock  high!" 

Then  a  moment  of  silence,  followed  by  the  flight  leader's 
calm  announcement,  "Engaged." 

Mike  Huo's  head  had  been  on  a  swivel,  and  flying  wing- 
man  for  Colonel  Lung  he  could  see  that  he,  too,  had  his 
eyes  all  over  the  sky. 

And  then  a  highly  excited  cry,  "I  got  one!  He's  burn- 
ing!" 

Still  Mike  had  been  unable  to  see  any  sign  of  the  battle, 
and  then  once  more  the  same  voice,  "I  got  another  one!" 

It  was  a  moment  later  when  he'd  spotted  the  flight  of 
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three  unknowns  at  twelve  o'clock  high.  They  were  too 
far  distant  to  identify,  but  he  knew  they  must  be  the  enemy, 
for  they  didn't  belong  in  the  area. 

It  then  became  a  matter  of  fuel.  They  were  low,  only 
fourteen  hundred  pounds  left.  Colonel  Lung  wasn't  to  be 
denied.  He  had  given  the  signal  to  eject  wing  tanks,  and  they 
had  moved  into  combat  formation. 

The  bogeys  were  a  long  way  off,  and  the  minutes  that  it 
took  to  reach  their  altitude  and  close  on  them  had  made  him 
feel  that  he  was  back  in  a  PT,*  trying  to  reach  five  thousand 
feet. 

As  they  had  closed  on  the  enemy,  he  saw  they  were  MiG 
17s.  They  came  in  astern,  the  colonel  and  he  taking  the 
leader,  the  other  element  hitting  the  wingman.  The  Com- 
munist pilots  had  not  seen  them  and  the  attack  was  over  so 
swiftly,  it  was  only  in  retrospect  that  he  could  see  it  in  any 
detail. 

The  MiG's  tailpipe  and  vertical  fin  loomed  up  in  his 
face,  practically  in  his  lap.  Then  the  whole  aftersection 
literally  disintegrated  under  the  combined  fire  power  of  his 
and  Colonel  Lung's  guns.  They  were  past  and  turning 
tightly  when  what  was  left  of  the  MiG  exploded.  He  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  second  MiG  dropping  on  its  back  in  a  ball 
of  flame.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  third  enemy  aircraft. 
It  had  been  like  shooting  ducks  in  a  barrel,  and  although 
they  headed  for  home  full  of  elation,  he  wished  another 
element  had  been  in  their  flight.  Then  they'd  have  made  a 
clean  sweep. 

That  had  been  on  a  sunny  morning  five  years  ago,  and 
now  this  was  afternoon,  which  would  soon  turn  into  the  pale 
gold  of  evening.  The  alchemy  of  it  had  already  begun  to 
work  over  Pinghai,  which  now  lay  directly  off  his  right  wing. 

*  Primary  trainer. 
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Ahead  was  Tsinkiang,  a  darker  plot  in  the  light  brownish 
haze.  It  was  time  to  change  course  and  altitude. 

As  a  youngster  growing  up  in  Tsinan,  Mike  Huo's 
thoughts  had  not  dwelt  on  the  future.  His  father  had  got  his 
doctorate  at  Harvard  and  was  in  the  banking  business.  His 
mother,  who  had  been  an  undergraduate  with  his  father  at 
Yangying  University,  had  been  a  voice  and  piano  major. 

She  had  begun  teaching  in  both  subjects  soon  after  her 
graduation,  and  today  in  Taiwan  she  was  still  teaching  them. 
But  as  for  his  own  youth,  Mike  Huo  looked  back  on  it  as 
though  it  might  have  been  a  dream. 

"My  life  was  very  peaceful.  We  were  a  middle  class  fam- 
ily, and  my  mother  and  father  could  afford  to  give  me  a 
good  education.  I  didn't  worry  about  anything.  .  .  .  Eat, 
sleep,  play.  ...  I  didn't  study  very  hard.  There  was  my 
older  sister,  and  my  two  younger  sisters.  The  eldest  and 
the  youngest  are  still  in  Peiping  ...  as  far  as  I  know.  My 
other  sister  Mao-Ling  is  married  and  lives  in  Taiwan.  .  .  . 
But  in  those  days,  long  ago,  it  was  all  .  .  .  very  nice.  I  went 
to  a  Baptist  Middle  school  .  .  .  then  I  became  a  Catholic 
and  I  went  to  their  middle  school.  ...  It  was  there  I  de- 
cided I  wanted  to  become  a  doctor." 

The  war  against  the  Japanese  had  changed  his  plans,  at 
least  temporarily,  he  had  thought.  In  nineteen  forty-two  he 
had  heard  Chiang  Kai-shek's  appeal  for  one  hundred  thou- 
sand educated  Chinese  to  join  the  services.  They  were 
needed,  the  Gimo  had  said,  because  with  the  United  States 
in  the  war  they  would  be  getting  new  weapons  and  equip- 
ment that  would  take  educated  soldiers  to  handle. 

"I  was  studying  in  Chungking.  I  had  just  become  an  in- 
tern. Everybody  I  knew  advised  me  not  to  join  up.  They 
said  I  had  been  trained  to  save  lives,  but  the  Gimo  said  he 
needed  educated  people,  and — "   with  a  broad  chuckle — 
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"since  there  was  no  doubt  that  I  was  highly  educated,  I 
joined  the  Air  Force." 

There  had  been  only  one  other  chance  after  that  to  re- 
turn to  the  field  of  medicine.  It  had  been  while  he  was  taking 
his  basic  flight  training  at  Randolph  Field.  Whenever  he  had 
any  time  off,  he  had  headed  for  the  library  at  the  medical 
school,  still  intent  on  keeping  up  with  his  medical  studies 
as  best  he  could. 

An  American  colonel  became  curious.  What  was  a  Chinese 
flying  cadet  doing  reading  medical  periodicals?  When  he  had 
learned  of  Mike  Huo's  background,  he'd  written  to  the 
Chinese  general  who  was  military  coordinator  in  Washing- 
ton, suggesting  that  the  young  man  give  up  pilot  training 
and  study  to  become  a  flight  surgeon. 

"A  negative  answer  came  back,  but  I  was  asked  to  give  my 
own  opinion.  I  turned  it  down.  A  lot  of  people  think  I 
wasted  my  time  studying  six  years  and  then  becoming  a 
pilot,  but  I  made  up  my  own  mind."  And  then,  laughing, 
"As  a  pilot,  I  said  I  wouldn't  be  apt  to  hurt  so  many  peo- 
ple." 

By  the  time  he  had  finally  graduated  in  1947,  the  war 
with  Japan  was  long  over,  but  the  war  with  the  Commu- 
nists was  moving  to  its  bitter  climax. 

"I  was  a  brand-new  second  lieutenant,  stationed  near 
Peiping,  flying  P-51S.  Our  job  was  to  strafe  the  Mukden- 
Manchurian  railway.  We  were  unopposed  in  the  air  be- 
cause the  Communists  had  no  aircraft  until  after  1948  .  .  . 
but  it  was  not  like  fighting  the  Japanese.  That  had  been  ob- 
vious. This  was  different,  the  idea  was  to  communize.  The 
people  were  poor  and  poverty-stricken,  thirsty  for  peace. 
The  Communists  kept  saying,  'Chinese  should  not  fight 
Chinese.'  Before  I  went  to  Manchuria  and  saw  what  they 
had  done  there,  there  was  doubt  in  my  own  mind.  I  asked 
myself,  'Can  I  shoot  my  own  people,  can  I  fight  against 
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them?'  .  .  .  After  Manchuria  the  answer  is  'Yes!'  If  only 
the  people  who  wanted  peace  so  badly  could  have  gone 
there  and  seen  the  things  that  I  saw,  they  would  have  known 
exactly  what  the  Communists  are.  They  are  not  people,  of 
that  I  am  sure!  .  .  .  They  not  only  raped  the  land,  took  all 
the  machinery,  burned  all  the  buildings,  desolated  every- 
thing. They  desolated  the  people.  They  raped  the  old 
women,  the  little  girls,  any  kind  of  women.  I  saw  what  they 
did.  I  saw  girls  who  had  shaved  off  their  hair  and  rubbed 
cinders  on  their  faces  to  make  themselves  look  like  boys.  I 
thought  of  my  own  sisters,  my  mother.  ...  By  then,  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  forever.  I  cannot  rest.  I  cannot  stop  until 
this  evil  is  killed. 

"As  for  our  own  defeat,  I  cannot  blame  it  on  the  United 
States,  but  I  do  know  that  after  General  Marshall  had  gone 
home,  the  Communists'  equipment  became  much  better.  It 
was  largely  Japanese  and  Russian.  Our  equipment  was 
wearing  out,  and  we  needed  new  commanders. 

"After  Manchuria  had  fallen,  I  knew  the  mainland  was 
gone.  We  had  fought  for  eight  years  to  regain  Manchuria 
from  the  Japanese.  More  than  industrial  capacity,  it  was  the 
symbol  of  what  we  had  won.  To  lose  it  again,  was  to  lose 
the  country.  .  .  .  Morale  was  gone. 

"When  I  came  to  Taiwan,  I  thought  'I'll  live  here  one 
year  .  .  .  temporarily,  then  we'll  go  back.'  We  all  thought 
that.  I  wrote  to  my  mother,  'Don't  come,  we'll  be  back 
soon.'  The  Communists  had  got  my  father  when  Tientsin 
fell  in  nineteen  forty-eight. 

"Later  my  mother  was  given  permission  to  visit  my 
aunt  in  Canton.  My  sister  had  to  remain  as  a  hostage.  From 
Canton  my  mother  walked  to  the  border  and  came  across 
into  Macao  at  night.  I  still  thought  we  would  be  going  back 
soon,  and  I  didn't  want  to  bring  her  to  Taiwan.  .  .  .  But — 
we  lacked  gas  and  parts  ...  we  didn't  have  supplies.  .  .  . 
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I  thought  I'd  fly  to  the  mainland  with  handmade  parts  if  I 
had  to,  and  I  did.  I  went  on  many  missions  with  my  fifty- 
one  sewed  together  with  wire.  ...  I  still  believe  we  will  go 
back  to  stay."  And  then  a  flashing  grin,  "I  don't  want  to  bury 
my  mother  here.  It's  too  hot.  .  .  . 

"My  wife  thinks  we  should  go  back,  too  .  .  .  and  you 
know,  I  like  to  do  as  she  says." 

His  wife.  Their  courtship  had  had  all  the  romance  and 
delight  of  a  modern  fairy  tale.  He'd  met  her  when  he  was  a 
second  lieutenant,  stationed  near  Peiping.  She  was  the  sister 
of  a  squadron  mate,  the  very  young  sister. 

"Her  name  was  Tang,  and  she  was  eleven  years  old  .  .  . 
just  the  age  of  Shirley  Temple,  so  I  changed  her  name  to 
Shirley.  .  .  .  She  asked  me  if  I  would  take  her  to  a  movie.  I 
said,  'You're  too  young.  Wait  eight  years,  then  I'll  take  you.' 

"She  asked  if  I'd  wait  that  long,  and  I  said  she  could 
consider  herself  my  eight-year  plan.  .  .  .  Well,  I  didn't  see 
her  again  until  1950.  Then  my  friend  wrote  to  me.  He  was 
stationed  at  another  field,  and  he  said  the  whole  family  had 
got  to  Taiwan,  and  Shirley  wanted  to  know  if  I'd  take  her 
to  the  movies  now.  ...  I  wrote  back  and  said  no,  she's  still 
too  young,  tell  her  to  wait.  .  .  .  After  several  more  years, 
she  grew  up.  The  day  she  graduated  from  middle  school,  I 
took  her  to  her  graduation  party.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  danced  with  her. 

"I  said,  'Well,  now  you've  grown  up.  Would  you  like  to 
marry  me?' 

"She  said,  'No.  You  told  me  I  was  too  young.  If  you  want 
me,  you've  got  to  wait  four  more  years  until  I  graduate  from 
college.'  "  Laughing,  "You  know,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth  .  .  .  well,  I  waited  the  four  years,  and  finally,  instead 
of  taking  her  to  the  movies,  I  took  her  to  church.  We  were 
married  in  Taichung  on  March  25,  1956.  We've  lived  happily 
ever  after.  We've  got  Mike,  Junior,  three  and  a  half,  and 
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Shirley,  Junior,  fifteen  months,  and  we  all  play  games  to- 
gether in  a  nice  apartment  in  Tainan." 

What  he  was  playing  right  now  at  twenty-five  thousand  feet 
above  the  Taiwan  Straits  was  no  game.  GCI  had  just  given 
him  a  position  check.  Two  degrees  off  his  nose  to  the  right 
the  Quemoy  complex  was  materializing  out  of  the  shadow 
and  distance.  Isolated  afternoon  thundershowers  darkly 
blotted  the  mainland  surrounding  the  islands.  But  the  sky 
above  the  islands  themselves  was  untouched  by  cloud.  Be- 
cause of  the  time  of  day,  because  of  the  marvelous  patterns 
that  atmosphere  can  weave  and  blend  and  fuse  to  catch  the 
eye,  it  now  looked  to  him  as  though  the  island  of  Quemoy 
was  encircled  by  fanned  shafts  of  translucent  light. 

Did  they  ascend  or  descend  from  on  high?  He  thought  it 
must  be  the  latter.  They  were  protective.  .  .  .  Omens.  .  .  . 

He  did  not  look  to  the  sky  for  omens,  he  looked  for  MiGs. 
.  .  .  Nothing.  Gone  from  the  radar  screen.  The  shafts  of 
light  were  gone,  too.  Now  his  right  wing  moved  to  blanket 
the  warm  red  and  green  splotch  of  the  island  in  its  setting  of 
blue.  Little  K,  Tiger,  Tatan,  Erhtan,  the  smaller  sister  is- 
lands, like  pebbles  in  the  sea,  ringed  by  the  hostile  shore; 
hot  coals  in  the  throat  of  the  dragon  to  burn  and  choke  him. 

It  was  time  to  go  home.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mike  Huo 
raised  his  hand  in  signal,  and  the  four  sabre  jets  made  their 
turn  as  one,  dropping  down  in  perfect  alignment  on  the 
homeward  leg  of  their  final  patrol  of  the  day  ...  all  routine. 

18.     THE  CHILDREN 

"An  unforgettable  thing." 

Five  miles  beneath  Mike  Huo's  flight,  on  Quemoy  a  song 
contest  was  about  to  begin.  The  setting  was  a  portion  of  the 
Kinmen  Primary  schoolyard,  shaded  by  cypress  trees.  Chairs 
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had  been  set  up  for  the  judges  near  the  edge  of  the  trees, 
and  they  faced  onto  a  level  area  fronted  by  the  stage  on 
which  the  singers  would  perform.  To  anyone  but  a  resident 
of  Quemoy  the  stage  might  seem  ironically  out  of  place,  for 
it  consisted  of  three  cement  steps  built  into  a  mound  of  earth 
that  formed  the  roof  of  an  underground  shelter.  The  steps 
were  bordered  at  either  end  by  the  cement  entrances  to  the 
shelter.  About  the  school  area  there  were  a  number  of  such 
bunkers  dug  in  deep  and  solid  for  the  safety  of  the  school's 
fifteen  hundred  pupils  and  their  forty-seven  teachers.  Just 
as  books  were  a  necessity  for  learning  to  the  children  who 
flocked  to  the  island's  twenty-eight  schools  from  nine  in  the 
morning  to  six-thirty  in  the  evening,  so,  too,  for  the  neces- 
sity of  their  safety,  were  underground  shelters. 

The  sky  was  a  rich  and  cloudless  blue.  The  day  was  fair 
and  the  cool  breeze  made  its  own  soft  song  amongst  the  trees. 
But  everyone  knew  that  such  tranquillity  could  be  shattered 
in  an  instant;  children's  laughter  turned  to  shrill  screams, 
drowned  in  the  killing  roar  of  exploding  shells.  It  had  hap- 
pened before  .  .  .  this  school  was  brand-new  because  it  had 
happened  before.  .  .  .  There  was  no  telling  when  it  would 
happen  again. 

The  judges,  consisting  of  the  young  men  and  women  of 
the  faculty,  took  their  seats,  the  principal  in  the  center  of 
the  front  row. 

At  a  signal,  the  first  grade  entrants  marched  in  from  the 
play  yard  where  several  teachers  were  supervising  the  large 
number  of  contestants  to  follow.  There  were  twenty-four 
boys  and  girls  in  the  first  group  and  their  leader:  a  very 
serious-faced  little  girl,  looking  most  military  in  her  school 
uniform. 

The  boys  filed  onto  the  lower  step,  the  girls  onto  the  step 
above.  Their  leader  called  them  to  a  halt,  and  they  stopped 
and  faced  about,  standing  straight  and  proud. 
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The  little  girl  turned  and  saluted  the  principal,  who  stood 
and  returned  the  salute.  Then  in  her  clear,  small  voice,  she 
announced  her  grade  and  the  song  they  would  sing.  Facing 
her  group  once  more,  she  raised  her  hands  and  on  the  precise 
downstroke,  the  singing  contest  began. 

The  selection  was  sung  in  two-part  harmony,  their  own 
rendition  of  an  American  folk  ballad  dating  back  to  the 
Civil  War,  "Tenting  Tonight." 

When  they  had  concluded,  the  little  girl  again  saluted  the 
principal  and  then  gave  sharp  commands  to  her  groups, 
which  trooped  off  in  military  order. 

The  contest  continued,  the  singers  ranging  from  first  to 
sixth  grade;  their  group  leaders  now  a  boy,  now  a  girl.  They 
sang  a  variety  of  numbers,  and  their  young  voices  fitted  per- 
fectly with  the  hour,  the  pastoral  setting,  the  quiet  beauty 
of  a  fading  summer  day.  There  was  no  ugly  sound  to  mar 
the  songs  of  youth,  of  hope,  of  tomorrow. 

A  school  principal  on  the  island  of  Quemoy  might  be 
faced  with  sudden  enemy  attack,  but  he  was  not  faced  with 
one  problem  that  his  brethren  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
world  found  a  constant  source  of  worry,  namely,  discipline. 

Taing  Lei,  graduate  of  Amoy  University,  a  teacher  like 
his  father  before  him,  had  been  a  principal  on  Quemoy  for 
two  years.  Relaxed,  boyish-looking  for  his  thirty-seven  years, 
he  spoke  with  a  dry  grin  about  the  absence  of  the  beast. 

"We  don't  have  any  discipline  problems  because  there  are 
no  outside  influences  to  create  them.  Life  here  is  basic  and 
simple.  They  have  a  fierce  desire  to  learn,  to  read,  to  know 
in  all  fields.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  youngsters  here  have  rela- 
tives on  the  mainland,  but  being  so  close  to  the  Communists 
and  being  shelled  by  them,  they  have  no  doubts  about  their 
feelings  on  the  subject.  When  the  Communists  fire-in  propa- 
ganda shells,  and  the  children  find  them,  they  automatically 
turn  them  over  to  the  military,  or  they  burn  the  contents. 
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There's  no  force  or  compulsion  on  anyone's  part  to  have 
them  do  this.  They  just  don't  want  any  part  of  it.  They're 
wise  for  their  years  because  of  all  they've  been  through.  The 
things  they  write  are  sometimes  very  revealing. 

"The  title  of  one  girl's  theme  was  An  Unforgettable 
Thing.  'Time  flies,'  she  wrote,  'It  is  almost  three  years  since 
it  happened,  but  I  can  never  forget  it.  Then  I  was  in  the 
fourth  grade  of  primary  school.  My  school  was  on  vacation, 
but  I  was  working  on  a  vacation  assignment.  On  the  after- 
noon of  August  23rd,  I  had  several  questions  I  wanted  to  ask 
my  classmate  about  the  assignment,  and  so  I  went  to  her 
home.  Just  when  I  had  started  back  I  heard  the  loud  noise 
of  bombardment.  It  was  horrible.  Shells  fell  all  around.  The 
sound  was  so  loud  that  I  cannot  explain  it.  I  was  very  fright- 
ened. I  fell  to  the  ground  and  could  not  move.  Later  it  got 
dark,  but  the  bombardment  continued.  I  tried  to  go  home. 
I  went  forward.  I  came  to  a  shelter  and  went  into  it.  I  cried. 
I  dared  not  go  home.  I  stayed  in  the  shelter  most  of  the  time 
for  the  next  forty  days.  In  my  heart  I  was  sick.  My  soul  was 
pillaged  by  the  shock  of  what  had  happened,  and  this  is  an 
unforgettable  thing  in  my  life!'  "* 

Near  the  close  of  the  contest  a  group  of  fifth  graders  sang 
in  harmony  a  selection  that  placed  its  signature  on  the  event. 
It  was  their  own  rendition  of  the  chorale  from  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony^  whose  words  call  on  all  men  to  become 
brothers  under  the  love  of  God. 

Beside  the  cypress  trees  the  singing  came  to  an  end  with  a 
congratulatory  message  from  the  principal  to  all  of  the  par- 
ticipants. Tomorrow  the  winners  would  be  announced.  Now 
the  schoolday  was  over,  and  it  was  time  for  all  the  boys  and 
girls  to  go  home  to  their  parents. 

*  This  is  a  verbatim  translation  of  the  girl's  theme.  She  is  now  in  the  seventh 
grade. 
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19.     THE  YOUNG  ESCAPEE 

"They  lie  about  everything." 

The  boy  to  whom  Colonel  Lio  was  talking  would  not  be 
going  home,  not  for  a  long  time.  He  was  just  seventeen  years 
old,  and  until  four  days  ago  his  home  had  been  Lungchi, 
forty  miles  west  of  Amoy. 

The  office  in  which  the  boy  and  the  interrogating  officer 
sat  was  on  the  second  floor  of  what  once  had  been  the  most 
fashionable  house  in  Kinmen.  It  had  been  built  and  owned 
by  a  wealthy  overseas  Chinese  gentleman  who  had  come  to 
live  in  it  one  or  two  months  out  of  the  year.  Now  it  was  used 
by  the  military  for  the  interrogation  and  temporary  housing 
of  escapees  from  the  mainland.  The  house  was  located  at  the 
end  of  a  narrow  alley  that  ran  off  the  main  street.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  and  the  front  yard  was  thick  with 
undergrowth.  Wide  stone  steps  ascended  to  the  front  foyer, 
and  the  rooms  within  had  parqueted  floors,  heavily  paneled 
and  mirrored  walls,  and  teakwood  furniture  with  mother- 
of-pearl  inlay. 

The  colonel's  office,  however,  was  a  small  square  room, 
with  Spartan  furnishings  and  casement  windows  that  looked 
out  over  the  roofs  of  the  nearby  houses. 

The  boy,  dressed  in  pants  and  shirt,  barefoot,  sat  stiffly 
in  his  chair.  The  fear  had  not  gone  out  of  him  yet,  and  the 
colonel  could  read  apprehension  and  caution  in  his  looks; 
the  shock  of  unruly  black  hair  jutting  out  from  his  forehead 
curving  upward,  the  slightly  bucked  teeth,  made  a  rather 
helpless  frame  for  his  skittery  light  brown  eyes. 

The  boy  did  not  know  that  the  colonel's  interest  in  him 
was  based  not  so  much  on  the  method  he  had  used  to  escape 
with  his  sixteen  year  old  friend,  but  the  fact  that  out  of  the 
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more  than  twelve  hundred  escapees  who  had  passed  through 
Quemoy,  he  and  his  companion  were  the  youngest  on  record. 
Of  course,  there  had  been  many  younger  children,  but  they 
had  come  out  with  their  parents.  Just  a  month  ago  two 
brothers  and  a  cousin  had  come  out  from  Huangtso.  Two 
were  nearly  nineteen  years  old  and  one  nearly  eighteen. 
These  three,  coupled  with  the  two  latest  arrivals,  had  con- 
siderable significance  to  Colonel  Lio. 

This  boy  and  the  other  four  were  all  young  enough  so  that 
they  would  have  little  memory  of  what  life  had  been  like 
before  the  Communists  took  control.  Their  answers  cer- 
tainly revealed  the  fact,  and  so  everything  they  had  known, 
everything  they  had  observed  and  learned  had  come  through 
communism.  Naturally  their  parents  had  had  some  influence 
until  the  communes  had  broken  up  family  life.  The  escapees 
all  claimed  to  have  seen  psy-war  material  that  had  been  sent 
in  by  balloon,  or  raft,  or  shell.  They  all  claimed  to  have  re- 
ceived food  in  this  manner  at  one  time  or  another.  They 
knew  about  these  islands  because  they  were  here,  and  they 
could  be  seen,  and  because  the  cadre  never  ceased  talking 
about  what  evil  people  inhabited  them.  But  with  all  that,  to 
take  the  risk  to  escape  from  a  difficult  present  to  an  uncer- 
tain future  required  in  a  boy  like  this  not  only  desperation 
but  a  thorough  rejection  of  the  ways  of  communism. 

Here  then  lay  the  significance.  One  might  well  expect 
communism  to  become  unbearable  for  men  and  women  who 
had  other  memories,  or  had  families,  or  were  simply  starv- 
ing. But  when  boys  who  had  had  little  education  and  were 
basically  very  simple  people  risked  possible  death  in  their 
bid  for  freedom,  then  communism  had  failed  .  .  .  and  the 
fires  of  revolt  were  beginning  to  take  on  a  whiter  hue. 

One  boy,  five  boys,  what  were  they  to  the  millions  that 
were  left?  They  were  an  indication,  an  example,  a  sampling, 
and  on  such  samplings  actions  could  be  taken. 
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"You  say  you  never  had  enough  to  eat?  Is  that  the  main 
reason  you  left?" 

"No.  ...  I  went  to  see  my  mother  at  the  commune.  She 
lived  in  one  barracks.  My  father  in  another,  and  I  in  still 
another.  I  did  not  have  permission  from  the  cadre  and  they 
beat  me  .  .  .  more  than  once.  .  .  .  They  would  not  let  us 
return  to  our  fishing,  but  made  us  work  in  the  fields  all  day. 
They  had  said  we  would  only  have  to  work  at  the  commune 
for  one  month,  but  they  lied.  They  lie  about  everything. 
They—" 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 

"They  say  if  we  work  hard  there  will  be  plenty  to  eat. 
They  say  that  we  are  free,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  we  can 
do  unless  they  give  their  word.  They  tell  us  they  are  our 
friends,  and  they  beat  us  and  treat  us  worse  than  dogs.  They 
take  the  children  away  from  their  mothers  and  fathers  and 
put  them  in  a  separate  barracks  where  the  old  people  take 
care  of  them." 

"What  do  the  cadres  say  about  the  Americans?" 

"They  say  they  are  very  bad  people  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  that 
they  are  aggressors  who  wish  to  have  war  and  conquer  China. 
They  have  a  slogan  which  says  the  steel  hammer  will  not 
only  work  to  build  the  people's  republic,  but  will  be  used  to 
kill  all  the  Americans." 

"Did  you  believe  this?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head.  "No  one  believes  anything  they 
say." 

"How  do  you  know  that?  Do  people  say  so?" 

"Only  in  whispers.  Everyone  hates  the  cadre.  There  are 
many  of  them.  They  do  not  wear  uniforms  like  the  soldiers, 
but  they  carry  guns  and  they  force  everyone  to  do  as  they 
say." 

"What  about  soldiers,  did  you  see  many?" 

"No  .  .  .  not  in  the  commune." 
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The  colonel  could  see  that  the  boy  was  beginning  to  relax 
a  little.  He  didn't  want  to  go  too  far  with  him,  and  he  knew 
he'd  already  told  his  story  several  times. 

"Your  escape  was  well  planned.  You  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. Suppose  you  go  over  it  with  me  once  more." 

The  boy  did  not  smile.  He  stared  at  the  colonel  with 
something  like  suspicion  in  his  eyes.  "Don't  you  believe  our 
story?" 

"I  believe  it,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  it  for  myself.  Do 
not  be  afraid.  I  am  not  doubting  you.  We  are  not  cadremen 
here." 

The  boy  swallowed  and  looked  at  his  bare  feet.  He  did 
not  lift  his  head  as  he  spoke.  "My  companion  and  I  went  to 
the  cadre  when  the  afternoon  work  was  done,  and  asked  if 
we  could  cut  the  grass  around  the  barracks.  We  said  it  did 
not  look  neat. 

"We  were  given  permission,  and  we  went  out  and  began 
cutting,  moving  away  from  the  barracks  as  we  worked.  When 
it  grew  toward  evening,  we  lay  down  and  hid.  Then  when 
darkness  came,  we  rose  and  ran  the  four  kilometers  to  the 
shore.  We — " 

"What  about  the  rice?" 

"Oh.  My  companion  had  stolen  forty  catties  from  the 
commune  storehouse,  and  he  had  hidden  it  in  a  ditch  by  the 
road.  We  took  it  with  us.  When  we  reached  the  shore,  we 
swam  out  and  stole  a  sampan.  That  night  we  went  to  Amoy 
and  tied  up  at  the  merchandise  pier  because  it  is  the  one  pier 
not  inspected  by  the  military  as  it  is  used  for  trade.  We 
stayed  tied  up  there  for  three  days  because  we  thought  the 
Communist  patrol  boats  would  be  watching  the  outer  har- 
bor for  us.  We  knew  if  we  left  Amoy  too  soon  they  would 
catch  us.  With  the  rice  we  had,  we  traded  for  extra  food.  On 
the  third  night,  we  decided  to  make  our  try.  It  was  dark 
and  there  were  no  stars.  .  .  .  We  reached  Tatan  near  dawn. 
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When  we  got  in  close,  we  waved  and  your  soldiers  gave  us  a 
sign  of  welcome  and  said  they  would  not  shoot  us  ...  or 
harm  us."  The  boy  looked  up  and  said  this  last  directly  to 
the  colonel. 

"And  no  one  will  harm  you.  What  about  other  boys  your 
age,  do  you  feel  they  would  like  to  escape,  too?" 

"Yes  .  .  .  some  of  them  wish  you  would  come  and  set  us 
free." 

"You  have  heard  that  said?" 

The  boy  nodded. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room.  The  colonel  lit  a  cigarette. 
He  saw  the  boy's  eyes  on  the  pack.  He  offered  him  one,  and 
the  boy  took  it  silently  with  a  nod  of  thanks. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  think  we  should  do  now?"  the 
colonel  asked,  looking  out  the  window  at  the  deepening  twi- 
light. The  boy  said  nothing.  "I  think  we  should  go  have 
something  to  eat  ...  as  much  as  you  want  to  eat." 

And  now  for  the  first  time,  a  faint  smile  creased  the  boy's 
mouth. 


20.     THE  PRIEST 

"The  Communists  learn  their  etiquette  in  Hell." 

In  the  early  darkness  the  two  American  writers  and  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  James  Cheng  drove  down  from  the  tun- 
nel in  the  stone-faced  mountain  where  they  had  had  dinner 
with  General  Lui  An-chi,  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
Quemoy  Defense  Command.  They  stopped  in  Kinmen  City 
to  pick  up  Captain  Frank  Han  on  their  way  to  Father  Druet- 
to's  mission. 

Kinmen  City  was  a  city  in  name  only.  The  buildings  were 
of  cement  and   tile  and   some  had  fronts   that  had   been 
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painted  bright  blue  or  yellow.  The  walls  in  front  of  the 
dwellings  were  covered  with  pieces  of  broken  glass.  Many  of 
the  houses  had  a  squat,  setback  second  story,  the  casement 
windows  always  open.  There  were  parked  jeeps  and  army 
trucks  in  the  central  square  and  a  building  larger  than  all 
the  rest — headquarters  for  the  island's  military  government. 
At  the  far  end  of  the  square  was  Kinmen  City's  main  street. 
It  ran  perpendicular  to  the  square,  and  it  was  wide  enough 
for  two  jeeps  to  pass  with  great  care.  Along  its  short  reach 
there  were  well-stocked  stores.  All  were  open-faced,  without 
need  of  doors.  During  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  stores  and  the 
street  were  shaded  from  the  sun  by  blue  canvas  awnings. 

Now  in  the  evening  the  awnings  had  been  pulled  up  and 
in  front  of  the  shops  men  and  women  sat  and  talked,  fanning 
themselves,  while  their  small  children  played  their  games  in 
the  street.  From  a  soft-drink  shop  a  juke  box  blared  rock  and 
roll.  It  competed  with  a  girl  singing  a  catchy  Chinese  love 
song.  Her  voice  was  coming  from  a  radio  located  just  across 
the  street  from  the  juke  box.  The  two  selections  combated 
in  a  wild  mixture  of  sound  which  seemed  to  bother  no  one 
at  all. 

The  Americans  and  their  two  Chinese  escorts  drove  their 
jeep  with  lights  dimmed  and,  once  clear  of  the  city,  the  jeep 
came  down  into  a  place  where  the  land  was  level  and  then 
slowed.  They  saw  the  silhouette  of  Father  Druetto's  mission 
off  the  main  road  to  the  right. 

They  came  to  a  halt  before  the  marqueed  facing  of  the 
bare  stone  chapel  with  its  peaked  roof  and  dominating  cross, 
and  its  long  deeply  set  circular  topped  windows. 

The  French  priest  had  arrived  on  Quemoy  seven  years  ago 
with  a  blanket  roll,  a  knapsack,  and  the  announcement  that, 
having  spent  twenty-two  years  on  the  mainland,  he  would 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  here  on  these  islands  as  close  to  the 
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mainland  as  he  could  get,  and  always  with  the  hope  of  one 
day  returning.  He  had  started  with  nothing,  still  suffering 
from  the  terrible  effects  of  three  years  in  Communist  prisons. 
He  had  built  his  Mission,  as  he  liked  to  say,  with  God's  help 
and  his  own  sweat.  His  flock  was  not  large,  but  everyone  on 
the  islands  knew  the  indefatigable  Father;  knew  him  as  a 
medical  doctor,  knew  him  as  a  friend  and  confidant,  knew 
him  for  a  soldier-priest  who  in  the  times  of  heavy  shelling 
and  attack  was  everywhere  at  once,  helping,  working,  con- 
stantly risking  his  own  life. 

Now  as  they  drove  into  the  courtyard  they  heard  the  rapid 
chug  chug  of  the  generator  which  was  suddenly  supplanted 
by  stirring  chords  of  organ  music.  Powerfully  liturgical,  the 
music  seemed  ideally  suited  to  a  cathedral. 

"Hey,  what's  going  on?"  the  American  called  Pete  said. 
"We  don't  want  to  barge  in  on  a  service." 

"Sounds  like  Notre  Dame,"  his  companion,  Marshall,  ob- 
served. 

"I  think  it  will  be  all  right,"  Frank  Han  replied.  "We  can 
wait  in  the  living  room.  The  church  is  behind  it." 

They  went  in  and  found  themselves  in  a  large  combina- 
tion kitchen-living  room,  marvelously  cluttered  with  all  man- 
ner of  furniture  and  assorted  objects.  Wrenches,  tools,  fire 
extinguishers,  the  Father's  steel  helmet,  stacks  of  Chinese 
newspapers,  books,  boxes  and  a  rotating  fan  placed  just  free 
of  the  helter-skelter. 

On  the  right  wall  there  were  three  photographs — Pius 
XII,  Sun  Yat  Sen,  and  Chiang  Kai-Shek.  Beneath  the  pho- 
tographs ran  a  shelf,  and  on  it  lay  the  answer  to  the  exalted 
church  music  that  was  flooding  through  the  room.  It  was  a 
record  player  which  had  been  rigged  to  an  amplifying  sys- 
tem whose  outlets  were  in  the  chapel  beyond. 

The  chapel  was  partly  hidden  by  a  curtain  at  the  far  end 
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of  the  room.  There  was  no  one  in  the  kitchen-living  room 
but  Caesar,  the  German  shepherd,  lying  by  the  table.  Caesar 
lifted  his  head,  beat  his  tail  twice  on  the  floor  in  greeting 
and  went  back  to  sleep. 

The  record  came  to  an  end.  From  within  the  chapel  they 
could  hear  voices  quietly  chanting  in  prayer. 

The  curtain  parted.  Father  Druetto  hurried  in,  heading 
for  the  record  player.  White-thatched  and  white-bearded, 
dressed  in  a  black  cassock,  he  had  the  aura  of  a  man  of  God 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

"Sit  down!  Sit  down!"  he  gestured.  "I'll  only  be  a  minute. 
We  are  having  our  rosary."  He  quickly  attended  to  the  rec- 
ord player  and  strode  back  into  the  chapel. 

Father  Druetto  had  been  tortured  and  condemned  to 
death  by  the  Communists.  He'd  come  out  of  China  weighing 
sixty-nine  pounds,  but,  as  he  liked  to  say,  with  a  wag  of  his 
head  and  a  proud  thrust  of  his  long,  finely  chiseled  nose,  "I 
came  out  on  my  feet  .  .  .  walking.  .  .  .  Maybe  not  running 
.  .  .  and  maybe  a  little  bent  over,  but  walking."  And  then 
with  a  chuckle,  "Light  enough  to  fly,  I  think." 

When  the  service  ended  and  Father  Druetto  joined  them 
again,  he  had  shed  his  cassock  and  now  was  dressed  in  his 
familiar  khakis.  His  mood  was  that  of  the  enthusiastic  host. 

"Ah,  now  you  must  try  some  of  my  homemade  wine." 
With  a  droll  stare,  "I  borrowed  the  recipe  from  Sacramento. 
You  tell  me  if  maybe  they  like  to  try  my  wine,  too." 

The  wine  was  sweet  and  mild,  and  he  explained  that  he 
made  it  for  sacramental  use.  Then,  with  extra  raisins,  he 
made  a  second  batch  to  serve  to  his  guests. 

In  his  short  sleeved  shirt,  his  tough  and  veined  hands 
were  evident,  the  nails  cracked  and  blunted;  the  hands  of  a 
laboring  man.  His  forearms,  though  not  thick,  gave  the  im- 
pression of  great  strength. 

"Now — "  he  sat  down,  filling  his  own  glass — "tell  me  how 
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you  are  finding  this  place?  Is  it  a  good  place,  hey?  A  good 
place  to  settle  down  in  your  old  age  like  me?" 

The  Americans  told  him  what  they  had  seen,  and  what 
they  thought.  The  conversation  went  around  the  table,  and 
the  night  breeze  blowing  in  through  the  screen  door  cooled 
them  all  better  than  the  fan.  The  talk  moved  away  from 
the  Quemoy  Islands  and  traveled  back  to  the  father's  time 
on  the  mainland. 

"I'll  tell  you  a  little  something  that  may  be  important  to 
you.  It  was  more  than  ten  years  ago.  I  was  in  Changsha, 
that's  in  Hunan  province.  One  morning  a  neighbor  came 
and  said,  'Father,  they  have  gone  away  in  the  night.'  I  said, 
'Who  has  gone  away?' 

"  'The  Communists,'  he  said.  'Liberation  is  coming.' 

"I  thought  he  must  be  mistaken,  and  I  went  out  into  the 
street,  and  I  saw  it  was  so.  To  make  sure,  I  went  to  the 
police  station.  It  was  empty,  just  one  man  in  civilian  clothes. 
He  carried  no  pistol,  and  before  there  were  plenty  of  guns, 
machine  guns,  all  kinds  of  guns.  He  was  very  polite,  so  I 
said,  'Where  are  all  your  friends?'  He  told  me  I  was  his 
friend.  Then  I  knew  my  neighbor  was  right. 

"We  were  sure  liberation  was  coming.  The  news  that 
MacArthur  was  going  to  bomb  across  the  Yalu  and  attack 
the  mainland  had  frightened  the  government.  They  got  out 
of  Peiping,  ran  away  to  Sian  in  Shensi  Province.  They  dis- 
appeared out  of  the  capital  and  off  the  streets  for  seventeen 
days. 

"I  never  had  such  a  peaceful  time.  ...  I  even  went  out 
and  got  some  decent  noodles,  which  was  not  an  easy  thing 
under  the  Communists.  For  seventeen  days,  it  was  wonder- 
ful. We  waited.  We  all  knew  .  .  .  and  then  on  the  eight- 
eenth day,  back  they  came  .  .  .  worse  than  ever.  They 
crowed  that  they  had  made  a  paper  tiger  out  of  MacArthur. 
They  never  announced  that  he  had  been  recalled.  .  .  .  So, 
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my  friends,  when  you  speak  to  me  about  the  chances  of 
liberation  today,  I  can  tell  you  of  the  time  ten  years  ago 
when  it  could  have  come  ...  it  could  have  come." 

Father  Druetto  went  on  telling  of  his  own  bitter  experi- 
ences under  the  rule  of  the  Chinese  Communists;  of  the 
eighty  thousand  people  in  his  own  district  executed;  of  the 
cadreman  who  had  tried  to  shoot  him. 

"They  always  had  a  political  cadreman  nosing  around 
.  .  .  and  this  man  came  in  to  sit  by  me  and  my  patient.  The 
patient  was  a  top  Communist.  I  asked  his  bodyguard,  'Are 
you  sick?'  He  sat  there  and  said  nothing.  I  said,  'If  you  are 
not  sick,  get  out!'  He  got  up  and  went  over  and  sat  down 
next  to  a  nun.  I  continued  to  tell  him  off,  to  get  out.  The 
next  thing  I  knew,  he  was  loading  his  pistol.  I  didn't  wait, 
I  got  out.  I  jumped  from  the  second  story  window  and  ran 
out  into  the  country.  I  was  wearing  a  white  coat.  I  had  my 
stethoscope  in  one  pocket,  medicine  in  the  other.  I  was  like 
a  visiting  doctor.  When  I  came  back  the  next  day,  he  had 
calmed  down. 

"I'll  tell  you  something,  the  Communists  learn  their  eti- 
quette in  Hell.  I  had  a  neighbor,  a  fine  man.  .  .  .  One  day 
he  was  gone,  taken  to  prison.  I  wondered  why,  and  then  I 
found  out,  although  I  knew  it  to  be  true  already.  It  is  im- 
possible for  a  father  and  mother  to  talk  before  a  child. 
Teachers  bring  their  pupils  before  them  and  ask  them  what 
their  parents  are  saying.  In  this  case,  the  father  had  com- 
plained about  the  lack  of  food.  But  the  story  came  out  that 
he  was  plotting  against  the  regime.  That  was  the  story  his 
little  boy  told  at  school.  For  this  he  was  given  some  candy 
from  his  teacher.  His  father  was  later  executed. 

"These  are  things  that  too  many  of  your  countrymen,  and 
alas,  mine  also,  cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe.  ...  I 
would  not  wish  them  the  experience  some  of  us  have  had, 
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but  they  should  know  for  their  own  safety  that  things  such 
as  these  are  happening  right  now  while  we  sit  here. 

"What  you  have  seen  here  on  this  island  is  a  most  charm- 
ing scene,  is  it  not?  Oh,  they  have  gone  pom  pom  a  few 
times,  and  it  would  not  be  very  nice  to  be  near  one  of  their 
poms,  but  mostly  it  has  been  very  quiet  here,  no?" 

The  priest  stood  up,  "Well,  I  want  you  to  hear  what  it 
was  like  just  about  a  year  ago  when  your  President  Eisen- 
hower was  visiting  Taiwan." 

Father  Druetto  brought  forth  a  tape-recorder  from  under 
some  books,  and  then  from  a  stack  of  boxed  tape  reels  se- 
lected a  particular  one. 

"I  call  this  the  Mao  Tse-tung  cha-cha,"  he  said,  inserting 
the  tape.  "I  tell  you,  I  did  one  fine  dance  when  it  started.  I 
was  scared  stiff!" 

The  Mao  Tse-tung  cha-cha  filled  the  room  with  its  strains. 
It  was  an  artillery  barrage  unceasing,  its  instruments  varied, 
hellish,  profound.  Mixed  into  the  roar  of  exploding  shells 
were  two  different  sounds;  one  was  Caesar,  howling  in  fright 
— and  now  the  dog  got  up  and  slunk  out  of  the  room  in  mem- 
ory— and  the  other  was  a  bird  chirping. 

"That's  a  bird!"  Pete  said. 

"It  was  a  sparrow.  It  took  cover  by  the  microphone.  What 
do  you  think  of  that?  I  could  see  it  from  the  trench  where  I 
was  lying  ...  a  little  sparrow  ...  I  don't  know  which  of 
us  was  more  frightened  ...  or  do  you  think  the  sparrow 
was  frightened  at  all?  That  he  just  came  down  maybe  to  sing 
his  song?" 

The  unholy  thunder  of  shells,  a  whistling,  shrieking  del- 
uge, and  above  it  all  a  bird  singing!  Father  Druetto  switched 
off  the  tape,  and  for  a  moment  no  one  spoke. 

"How  about  in  nineteen  fifty-eight,  Father,  was  it  worse 
than  what  we've  just  heard?" 
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"I  tell  you  I  think  somebody  was  watching  out  for  us  then. 
Day  after  day  it  went  on,  and  somehow  it  seemed  if  we  were 
to  move  supplies  out  to  Little  K,  or  to  bring  in  wounded,  or 
to  carry  ammunition,  the  firing  would  not  be  where  we  are 
at  that  time  and  would  only  come  after  we  had  left.  Just 
after  we  had  left,  always.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like 
that." 

He  wagged  his  shaggy  head,  looking  at  us  with  an  expres- 
sion both  serious  and  a  little  awe-struck.  "And  me  in  my 
position."  When  he  grinned  suddenly,  they  all  laughed. 

"What  about  an  invasion  of  the  mainland,  Father,"  Marsh 
asked. 

"Well  ...  if  it  is  coming,  it  must  come  soon,  and  it  can- 
not come  from  one  point,  and  there  must  be  risings  from 
within.  That  is  the  most  difficult  part.  Here,  help  yourself 
to  some  more  wine,  or  perhaps  you'd  like  something  cold, 
some  cider?  .  .  .  No,  it  has  got  to  be  well  planned.  There 
is  no  communication  in  China.  ...  A  fellow  priest  of  mine 
lived  twenty-five  miles  away,  it  would  take  ten  days  for  a 
message  to  pass  between  us.  If  a  man  wants  to  leave  his  vil- 
lage, he  must  go  to  the  police  and  explain  why.  If  he  is 
given  permission,  he  is  told  just  how  he  must  travel  and  his 
wife  or  someone  in  his  family  is  held  as  hostage  until  his  re- 
turn. And  then  he  must  write  a  report  of  where  he  went, 
and  to  whom  he  spoke,  and  what  he  did." 

Father  Druetto  waved  his  cigarette,  exhaling  a  cloud  of 
smoke  with  a  snort,  "No,  the  communications,  that  is  where 
the  trouble  lies.  .  .  .  The  people  would  rise  if  they  knew 
what  was  happening  .  .  .  but  if  they  did  not,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  success." 

The  talk,  and  cigarettes,  wine  and  cider  went  round  and 
round.  The  clock  ticked,  the  fan  hummed,  the  insects 
swarmed  and  attacked.  The  night  breeze  died  and  it  grew 
very  warm  in  the  room,  but  they  did  not  mind  the  heat,  for 
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their  host  held  them  by  the  force  of  his  enthusiasm  and  the 
cruelly  forged  wealth  of  his  experience. 

"When  they  had  their  trial  for  me — ahh,  that  was  some 
kind  of  trial,  I  tell  you — they  said,  'What  kind  of  Commu- 
nist are  you?'  I  said,  'What  kind  of  Communist  am  I?  Ask 
all  these  people.  I  give  to  everybody,  I  take  nothing  for  my- 
self. What  kind  of  Communists  are  you?  You  take  away  from 
everyone  and  give  nothing  in  return!'  .  .  .  Well,  in  the  end 
it  made  no  difference  what  I  said  ...  I  remember  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day,  March  17,  1952  .  .  .  The  street  was  cleared  of 
everyone  but  me.  I  was  in  the  middle  of  it  in  handcuffs,  and 
on  either  side  were  the  people.  I  think  what  gave  me  strength 
then  was  the  men  I  saw  who  were  crying  for  me  .  .  .  and 
they  were  of  no  faith.  They  were  pagans.  .  .  .  Ah,  my 
friends,  it  has  taken  so  long  for  people  to  awake. 

"In  the  Second  World  War,  you  know,  I  worked  for  the 
OSS.  I  lived  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Japanese  for  eight 
months,  and  I  can  tell  you  the  Chinese  Communists  never 
fought  the  Japanese.  I  know  of  a  time  when  they  put  two 
divisions  next  to  several  regiments  of  Nationalists  troops  so 
they  could  fight  the  Japanese  together.  But  at  night  the 
Communists  surrounded  the  Nationalists,  disarmed  them, 
shot  their  officers,  and  gave  the  men  the  choice  of  joining 
their  ranks  or  meeting  the  same  end.  How  many  Westerners 
wanted  to  believe  that  was  going  on  then?  How  many  want 
to  believe  it  now?" 

"What  about  now,  Father?"  Pete  asked.  "All  we've  heard, 
all  we've  seen,  how  much  longer  can  it  go  on?" 

"What  do  you  think  yourself?  I  have  been  here  with  these 
people  for  seven  years,  and  I  tell  you  I  have  my  memories  of 
that  other  place.  As  a  doctor  I  know  that  after  the  Commu- 
nists came  the  maternity  cases  dropped  50  per  cent.  And  out 
of  every  hundred  children  born,  at  least  forty  were  born 
dead.  I  know  a  woman  who  admitted  to  me  that  she  had  had 
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five  abortions,  and  each  time  she  was  promoted  by  the  Com- 
munists. The  people  the  Communists  have  slaughtered  are 
too  numerous  and  too  painful  to  count.  I  don't  think  China's 
population  is  much  over  four  hundred  million,  no  matter 
what  Mao  says.  But  as  for  how  long  it  can  go  on  .  .  .  how 
can  I  say?" 

The  man  of  God  and  of  people  shrugged.  He  looked  at 
his  worn  hands,  not  seeing  them,  "Each  of  us  can  do  no 
more  than  try  to  do  his  best  against  that  which  he  knows  is 
wrong,  and,  my  friends,"  he  raised  his  head  and  nodded 
with  heavy  surety,  "I  tell  you,  what  they  are  has  never  been 
so  wrong  in  all  of  history." 

"They  have  lots  of  help,"  Marsh  sighed. 

"Oh,  yes  .  .  .  many  are  foolish,  blind." 

"In  Hong  Kong,"  Pete  growled — and  then,  as  he  was 
about  to  elaborate,  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  jeep  pulling 
up  outside,  and  he  broke  off. 

"Ah,  more  guests,  bon!"  the  Father  stood  up,  squinting 
his  eyes  toward  the  door.  Then  a  dry  grin  cracked  his  face 
as  General  Wang,  looking  trim  and  vigorous,  strode  in,  cap 
in  hand. 

"Well!  Well!  I  said  I'd  try  to  come,  and  I  have  tried  suc- 
cessfully, don't  you  think?  I  wanted  to  bring  Lieutenant  Fu, 
but  he's  busy  again  tonight."  He  waved  for  them  all  to  stay 
seated.  "Come,  do  not  get  up.  I  shall  sit  down,  see!  And 
now  tell  me,  has  he  been  talking  the  ears  right  off  you?  He 
will  talk  to  you  all  night,  and  you  will  not  find  a  chance  to 
say  a  word.  Is  that  not  so,  Father?" 

"It  is  not  so!"  the  priest  replied  with  a  mock  air  of  hurt 
solemnity,  and  they  all  laughed,  he  joining  in.  "Cider  or 
wine,  my  friend?  And  we  are  honored  that  you  could  find 
the  time  to  join  us." 

"The  honor  is  mine.  Cider  will  be  fine.  Well,  how  is  it 
going  with  you?"  he  addressed  the  Americans.  "Are  these 
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boys  taking  good  care  of  you?"  He  smiled  at  Cheng  and  Han. 

"We'll  recommend  them  for  promotion,  General,"  Marsh 
said  with  a  grin. 

"Good.  Good,  we'll  drink  to  it,"  he  raised  his  glass. 

"We  had  just  got  to  Hong  Kong,"  Father  Druetto  said. 
"We  are  covering  many  things  tonight.  Our  friends  see 
things  as  we  do."  This  last  was  to  further  reassure  the  Gen- 
eral, and  the  priest  knew  that  his  friend's  smile  and  quick 
nod  was  a  sign  of  relief. 

"Hong  Kong,  and  how  did  you  find  things  there?"  the 
General  asked. 

"We  went  up  to  the  Canton  border,"  Marsh  said.  "The 
government  officer  who  took  us  up,  a  man  named  Frank 
Rogers,  said  in  the  city  of  Canton  there  is  no  medicine  for 
anyone." 

"Was  he  thinking  of  sending  some,  perhaps?"  The  Gen- 
eral smiled.  "I  know  that  many  of  the  people  who  escape 
are  very  sick." 

"Yes,  that's  what  we  were  told,"  Marsh  nodded.  "They 
either  have  T.B.,  liver  ailments,  night  blindness,  or  a  whole 
flock  of  parasitical  diseases." 

"Up  on  the  border,  the  inspector  in  charge  was  an  officer 
named  David  Edwards,"  Pete  took  over,  "regular  English 
soldier  type,  came  from  Manchester.  He  said  if  they  catch 
anyone  trying  to  escape,  they  hand  them  back  to  the  Com- 
munist guards.  He  told  about  a  little  boy  who  swam  across 
the  Sham  Chun  River,  which  runs  along  the  border.  They 
set  out  after  him  on  motorbikes,  chased  him  through  the 
rice  fields  and  caught  him,  handed  him  back.  Seems  his 
mother  had  given  him  a  wallop  and  he'd  decided  to  get 
emancipated." 

"Of  course,  the  British  will  only  be  in  Hong  Kong  as  long 
as  it  suits  Mao's  purpose,"  Father  Druetto  said. 

"Yes,  Rogers  pointed  that  out,"  Marsh  put  down  his  glass. 
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"They  even  buy  their  water  from  the  Communists.  Some  of 
the  better  hotels  and  restaurants  in  Kowloon  and  Hong 
Kong  are  operated  by  the  Reds.  The  Miramar  is  one  of  them. 
But  it's  the  food  angle  that  hits  you  the  hardest." 

"You  mean  the  lack  of  it?"  Jim  Cheng  asked. 

"No,  how  the  lack  is  filled,"  Pete  said.  "When  we  got  to 
the  border  station,  we  took  some  pictures  of  the  Communist 
guards  with  their  tommy  guns  just  across  the  way.  One  of 
them  ran  and  got  a  camera  with  a  telescopic  lens  and  began 
banging  away  at  us.  I  called,  'Say  cheese,  you  bastard' — 
pardon  me,  Father — and  Rogers  and  the  inspector  decided 
it  was  time  they  led  us  away  before  we  started  some  kind  of 
international  incident.  More  than  that,  they  wanted  us  to  see 
the  train  come  in. 

"Well,  it  came,  the  Kowloon-Canton  express,  the  only  line 
north,  the  only  border  check-point  there  is.  About  a  hun- 
dred men,  women,  and  kids  got  off  the  train  on  the  British 
side.  I  swear  you  never  saw  people  so  bowed  down  with 
bags  of  food  anywhere.  The  bamboo  poles  they  were  carry- 
ing looked  like  strung  bows  with  the  loads  on  either  end." 

"These  were  all  people  who  had  relatives  or  families  in 
Canton  Province,"  Marsh  said.  "They  themselves  were  either 
natives  of  Hong  Kong  or  had  escaped  to  it  and  had  legal 
status  as  residents  of  the  British  Crown  Colony.  They  also 
had  visa  permits  to  visit  Canton.  Now  here's  how  it  works; 
the  Communists  export  food  to  Hong  Kong.  The  Chinese 
people  working  there  buy  the  food  at  a  marked-up  price. 
They  carry  it  back  to  the  border,  where  they  pay  an  excessive 
tax  to  the  Communist  authorities.  It's  many  times  greater 
than  the  Hong  Kong  price  of  the  item.  Then  they  take  it  back 
to  their  starving  relatives.  It's  a  neat  little  deal,  and  the  Com- 
munists are  even  trying  to  set  up  shop  in  Hong  Kong  where 
they  can  handle  the  whole  lovely  transaction  right  there, 
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selling  the  food  themselves  to  the  people  who  want  to  send 
it  back  home. 

"We  saw  one  girl  with  a  great  bulging  bag  which  said,  'A 
gift  from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  not  to  be  sold 
anywhere.'  " 

The  General  chuckled  dryly,  "You  Americans  are  so  gen- 
erous. Well,  it  is  all  a  part  of  it." 

"Macao  is  worse  in  some  ways,"  Pete  snorted.  "I  think 
everything  but  the  ferry  boat  service  is  controlled  by  the 
Communists.  Out  of  forty-four  thousand  school  children, 
twelve  thousand  go  to  Communist  schools.  We  saw  a  brand 
new  Communist  school  right  next  to  a  Catholic  school,  Fa- 
ther." 

"Hmm,"  Father  Druetto  tugged  at  his  beard,  "it  is  called 
co-existence." 

"The  hotels,  the  restaurants,  the  gambling  places  and 
brothels  and  opium  trade,  they're  all  Communist  operated. 
.  .  .  When  the  escapees  come  across  at  night,  if  they  don't 
get  shot,  there  isn't  enough  housing  for  them,  so  they  live 
in  their  sampans.  It  doesn't  make  very  nice  housing. 

"We  got  squired  around  by  a  Portuguese  newspaperman 
named  Leonel  Borralho,"  Marsh  said.  "He  admits  quite 
frankly  that  he  despises  Americans  almost  as  much  as  he 
despises  Communists.  He  told  us  about  a  fight  two  boys  had 
just  that  day.  It  started  because  one  called  the  other  an 
American.  "We  know  this:  that  in  Hong  Kong  and  Macao, 
we  did  not  find  the  same  direction  of  purpose  that  we  have 
found  on  Taiwan,  up  on  the  Matsus,  and  right  here.  Here 
everyone  seems  to  know  where  they  are  going  and  why." 

It  was  much  later  when  they  all  went  out  into  the  dark- 
ness and  stood  for  a  moment,  letting  the  night  air  cool  them. 
The  jeep  drivers  did  not  awake,  legs  draped  over  respective 
sideboards. 
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Father  Druetto  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  sighed,  "Ah  .  .  . 
it  is  always  so  peaceful  up  there  .  .  .  way  up  there  .  .  . 
such  a  peaceful  night,  my  friends." 


21.     THE  OVERFLIGHT  PILOT 

"They're  coming  in  from,  seven  o'clock." 

It  was  not  a  peaceful  night  for  the  Air  Force  Major  and 
his  crew.  They  were  nearly  four  hours  into  the  mainland, 
flying  between  Kaifeng  and  Loyang.  The  edge  of  the  Yellow 
River  lay  two  hundred  feet  under  the  left  wing  of  their  C-46. 
They  were  still  forty-five  minutes  from  their  drop  point  and 
the  question  was — were  they  going  to  reach  it?  The  two  MiG 
fighters  circling  and  trying  to  close  for  the  kill  had  been 
with  them  since  Shangkiu. 

Bad  weather,  which  was  ever  the  major's  friend  on  his 
missions,  had  failed  to  materialize  as  predicted.  True,  he 
had  crossed  the  coastline  hidden  in  cloud,  flying  at  four  hun- 
dred feet,  his  radar  guiding  him  between  higher  elevations. 
Bad  weather  was  a  weapon  and  radar  was  a  weapon,  but 
radar  was  the  enemy's  weapon  as  well.  It  had  picked  him  up 
almost  from  the  point  of  landfall,  for  coastal  anti-aircraft 
guns  had  tried  to  bring  him  down.  They  had  all  seen  the 
bursts  dully  illuminating  the  cloud  layer  in  a  ghostly  red 
glow,  seeking  them  out.  They  had  seen  such  illuminations 
many  times  before. 

Two  hours  in,  the  clouds  had  suddenly  dissipated  and  they 
had  emerged  flying  at  twelve  hundred  feet  into  the  dark  and 
naked  night. 

There  were  no  stars,  for  far  above  them  another  cloud- 
layer  blanketed  the  sky.  It  was  not  a  source  of  cover  the 
major  could  try  to  reach.  In  this  kind  of  work,  flying  his 
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fat-bellied,  heavily  loaded,  slow-moving  plane,  safety  lay 
close  to  the  ground,  not  climbing  far  above  it  where  he 
would  be  easy  prey  for  fighters. 

Now  two  of  them  had  found  him,  and  he  and  his  crew 
were  matching  their  wits  and  flying-skill  against  them. 

The  designers  of  the  C-46,  Curtis  Commando,  had  never 
intended  their  plane  to  have  to  engage  in  combat.  A  twin- 
engine  craft  that  had  gone  into  service  in  1 943  on  the  supply 
runs  of  the  Air  Transport  Command,  it  was  by  its  very  na- 
ture a  sitting  duck  for  any  armed  plane.  Politely  referred  to 
as  "the  big-assed  bird,"  the  C-46  had  in  its  day  done  yeoman 
service  hauling  men  and  material  to  the  combat  fronts  of  the 
world. 

Now,  on  this  night  over  the  mainland  of  China,  nearly 
twenty  years  later,  the  major  was  proving  that  his  plane  had 
latent  characteristics  which  suited  it  to  the  type  of  service 
in  which  it  was  so  hotly  engaged.  Its  very  slowness  in  the 
masterful  hands  of  a  pilot  who  sat  its  controls  and  conducted 
its  movement  through  the  air  gave  it  the  kind  of  maneuvera- 
bility necessary  to  cope  with  the  attacking  fighters.  Because 
of  their  greatly  superior  speed,  the  jet  pilots  had  to  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  flying  low  over  the  bumpy  irregular  ter- 
rain. Because  of  their  great  speed,  their  turning  must  be 
necessarily  wide  in  comparison  with  the  wing-standing  turns 
the  major  could  put  his. plane  through.  And  so,  by  staying  at 
treetop  level  over  territory  whose  every  hill  and  valley  was 
indelibly  stamped  into  his  mind,  by  turning  and  weaving, 
and  actually  hiding  beneath  the  tops  of  higher  hills,  the 
major  had  on  many  occasions,  as  on  this  night,  led  his  pur- 
suers a  merry  chase  deep  into  the  heart  of  his  captured  home- 
land. 

The  mission  tonight  was,  of  course,  in  celebration  of  the 
Dragon  Festival.  The  food  to  be  dropped  had  been  packed 
into  small,  thickly  meshed  burlap  bags.  On  the  face  of  the 
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bag  was  the  flag  of  free  China,  on  the  back  were  the  instruc- 
tions, "As  soon  as  you  open  this,  eat  what's  inside."  The  food 
in  the  bag  was  specially  concentrated  and  did  not  require 
cooking.  The  Major  hoped  to  elude  his  attackers  before 
reaching  the  drop  point. 

But  these  two  fighters  were  particularly  tenacious,  hold- 
ing on,  dogging  him,  making  their  runs  from  all  angles. 

"They're  coming  in  from  seven  o'clock!"  The  Taiwanese 
observer  in  the  bubble  had  the  sharpest  eyes  in  the  crew. 

The  Major  rolled  the  plane  into  a  vertical  turn  to  the  left, 
letting  the  nose  come  around  ninety  degrees,  then  bringing 
it  out  smoothly  and  then  repeating  the  maneuver  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

"They're  past  and  turning  right,"  the  voice  on  the  inter- 
com reported  before  the  Major  had  completed  his  maneuver. 

"Did  they  fire  on  us?" 

"Affirmative." 

Time  .  .  .  the  MiGs  fuel  would  not  last  forever,  and  if 
they  kept  firing,  neither  would  their  ammunition. 

Time.  The  only  instrument  on  the  faint  green  luminosity 
of  the  panel  with  which  he  was  now  concerned  was  the  clock. 
Engine  instruments,  flight  instruments.  They  were  under  the 
special  care  of  his  co-pilot.  They  meant  nothing  to  the  Major 
now,  for  he  flew  by  what  he  could  see  and  sense  and  what  he 
could  feel  through  hands,  and  arms,  and  feet,  and  legs,  and 
buttocks.  He  sat  at  the  heart  of  his  plane,  hands  fastened  on 
the  yoke.  .  .  .  The  sound  of  the  racketing  engines,  the  smell 
of  gasoline,  and  metal,  and  sweat.  .  .  .  The  close  confines 
of  the  cockpit,  plexiglassed  from  foot  to  head  level  on  either 
side  .  .  .  the  neat  alignment  of  switches  and  indicators  over- 
head .  .  .  the  rugged  mount  of  the  pedestal  with  its  siding 
of  wheeled  trim-tabs  blockily  dividing  pilot  from  co-pilot; 
podium  of  flight  before  the  organized  array  of  instrument 
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gauges,  all  closely  designed,  arranged,  gathered  in  the  work- 
ings of  night  flight  .  .  .  under  the  direction  of  Time. 

The  twin  turns  had  taken  exactly  twenty  seconds  at  the 
present  throttle  and  prop  setting,  twenty  seconds  by  the 
clock's  circling  sweep  hand.  That  was  twenty  seconds  sub- 
tracted from  the  time  it  would  now  take  to  reach  Third 
Mountain  if  he  continued  on  this  course  at  this  particular 
air  speed. 

"They're  coming  in  from  five  o'clock.  They're  firing." 

He  swung  the  plane  steeply  to  the  right,  this  time  for  forty- 
five  degrees,  and  as  he  reversed  the  turn  he  shallowed  it, 
and  leveled  on  course  at  five  hundred  feet.  He  crossed  the 
ridge,  that  he'd  known  was  before  him,  with  fifty  feet  to 
spare,  and  there  beyond  the  flat  land  saw  the  black  silhou- 
etted barrier  of  Third  Mountain.  He  did  not  need  the  clock 
for  reference  now.  He  was  at  five  hundred  feet.  The  summit 
of  Third  Mountain  was  twenty-six  hundred.  To  try  to  climb 
now  would  make  him  a  perfect  target  for  the  fighters.  If  he 
changed  course  to  the  left  or  right,  he  would  come  on  even 
higher  peaks.  To  turn  back  might  be  to  evade  pursuit,  but 
with  his  remaining  fuel  he  did  not  have  time  to  break  away 
from  his  intended  goal  if  the  mission  was  to  be  a  success. 
The  Major  had  the  kind  of  resolution  that  was  not  given  to 
failure. 

"They're  climbing,"  the  co-pilot  said,  his  face  pressed 
against  the  window  by  his  head,  hand  shielding  his  eyes 
from  the  lighter  darkness  of  the  cockpit. 

The  Major  did  not  reply.  He  knew  they  were  climbing  to 
await  his  own  ascent.  They  would  circle  and  wait  to  snare 
him. 

His  eyes  made  a  quick  check  of  head  temperatures,  fuel 
pressure  and  temperature  .  .  .  the  clock.  The  mountain 
moved  in. 
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"They're  at  six  o'clock  high,"  the  crewman  in  the  bubble 
said. 

"Good,"  he  thought. 

The  foothills  of  the  mountain  began  to  rise  up.  They  were 
getting  in  close.  The  plane  gave  an  uneasy  shrug.  He  could 
feel  the  co-pilot's  growing  anticipation.  The  mountain's  sum- 
mit made  a  ragged  line  across  the  top  of  the  sky.  The  time 
was  now. 

"Mixtures  auto-rich,  twenty-five  hundred  r.p.m.,  forty 
inches  of  mercury,  cowl  flaps,"  he  said,  unlocking  the  throt- 
tles and  moving  them  forward  himself  as  he  started  a  two- 
needle  width  climbing  turn  to  the  left. 

He  had  reasoned  that  the  Communist  pilots,  by  wrongly 
putting  themselves  in  position  above  and  behind  him,  could 
not  possibly  make  an  attack  now.  He  was  in  so  close  to  the 
mountain  that  if  they  tried  to  close  within  firing  range, 
they'd  run  right  into  it.  More  than  that,  if  they  still  had  him 
in  sight,  they  would  think  for  part  of  his  turn  that  he  too 
was  winging  away  from  the  promontory.  But  he  was  not,  he 
continued  his  turn,  precisely  and  coolly  timed,  rising  up  and 
up  against  the  mountain  hurdle. 

Full  circle  he  brought  his  craft  and  rolled  it  out  into  level 
flight,  easing  it  through  Third  Mountain's  saddle-backed 
ridge.  He  heard  the  co-pilot's  sigh  as  they  broke  into  the 
clear. 

"Mixture  and  props  to  cruise,"  he  said,  bringing  back  the 
throttles,  his  eye  noting  the  head  temperatures.  "Leave  the 
cowl  flaps  cracked." 

He  took  the  plane  down  the  reverse  side  of  Third  Moun- 
tain on  a  long  glissade  and  resumed  his  course  once  again  at 
five  hundred  feet,  just  clear  of  the  rough  gullied  land. 

"Any  sign?"  he  spoke  to  his  crew. 

"No  sign,  sir,"  came  the  intercom  report. 

There  was  no  need  to  waste  words  on  keeping  a  sharp 
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watch.  He  must  now  concentrate  on  the  best  way  to  get  by 
Fourth  Mountain  and  thus  to  his  drop  point.  The  clock  said 
it  was  time  to  take  up  the  new  heading. 

He  did  not  have  to  ask.  The  navigator  came  in  on  sched- 
ule. 

The  co-pilot  said,  "Number  one  is  starting  to  run  hot." 

"I  know.  Try  leaning  her  out  a  bit  more." 

Five  minutes  .  .  .  ten  minutes  ...  a  finger  orbiting  the 
dark.  Ahead  the  final  promontory,  a  high  black  mass  lining 
the  horizon. 

And  then,  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  the  hint  of  some- 
thing moving,  sensed  more  than  seen,  a  mote  of  death  in  the 
eye  of  night.  He  all  but  lay  the  plane  over  on  its  back,  caught 
a  glimpse  of  shafting  streaks  of  tracer  shells  angling  past  the 
upraised  wing,  and  wondered  if  the  attacker  was  one  of  the 
original  two,  or  if  this  was  a  new  source  of  trouble. 

He  never  knew  whether  they  were  a  new  pair  who  had 
found  him  or  whether  it  was  the  same  couple  and  they  had 
changed  their  tactics.  He  suspected  they  were  freshly  come 
to  destroy  him,  for  they  began  making  all  their  runs  from 
behind.  They'd  come  in  shooting,  he'd  make  his  turn  which 
they  could  not  match.  They'd  streak  on  by,  circle  and  repeat 
the  attack.  He  took  the  plane  down  and  hedge-hopped  it, 
reducing  speed  to  that  margin  by  which  he  could  stay  just 
clear  of  stalling.  This  seemed  to  infuriate  the  attackers,  for 
they,  too,  got  down  to  treetop  level,  trying  to  trap  and  ob- 
literate the  transport. 

The  Major  knew  he  could  not  repeat  the  climbing  turn 
trick.  The  mountain  was  too  high,  the  ascent  would  have  to 
be  too  shallow.  They  would  be  able  to  hit  him  by  flying 
parallel  to  the  prominence.  But  their  recklessness  made  him 
think  of  the  snaking  narrow  valley  that  lay  on  the  other  side 
of  the  first  outlying  ridge.  It  was  six  hundred  feet  high,  and 
with  the  terrain  gradually  building  up  to  it,  he  was  slowly 
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increasing  his  altitude  without  actually  rising  any  higher 
from  the  ground. 

In  the  night  sky,  to  someone  who  did  not  know  this  area 
intimately,  it  would  appear  that  a  plane,  once  over  the  ridge, 
would  be  forced  to  climb  in  the  clear  toward  the  dominating 
mountain  peak.  The  peak  would  seem  far  distant,  far 
enough  distant  for  an  attacking  jet  to  make  its  run  and  ei- 
ther turn  safely  or  climb  safely.  However,  the  mass  of  the 
mountain  hid  the  fact  from  the  unknowing  that  the  valley 
beyond  the  first  ridge  was  bordered  by  an  escarpment  which 
rose  a  full  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  higher  than  its  neigh- 
bor. Blended  and  concealed  in  darkness  as  it  was,  it  was  a 
weapon  to  be  used. 

The  Major  increased  power,  flying  a  snaking  uphill  course. 
The  ground  was  very  close.  So  was  the  ridge.  His  crew  re- 
ported the  attackers  had  circled  to  the  rear  and  risen  to  a 
higher  altitude,  waiting  to  pounce  once  and  for  all. 

"Pilot  to  crew,  hold  onto  your  hats." 

"Here  they  come,  sir!" 

And  here  came  the  ridge!  He'd  better  be  right  about  this. 
He  chopped  back  his  power  and  let  the  plane  mush  down 
into  the  valley.  Then  he  began  a  slow,  careful  turn,  easing 
the  throttles  forward.  His  eyes  caught  the  white  shadow  of 
the  river  bed.  He  was  practically  in  it! 

"Props!"  he  barked,  thrusting  the  throttles  forward,  haul- 
ing back  on  the  yoke.  The  engines  thundered  their  displeas- 
ure at  such  abrupt  handling,  and  the  plane  clawed  slug- 
gishly upward. 

"Sir!"  the  observer  could  not  keep  the  excitement  out  of 
his  voice.  "One  of  the  jets  rammed  the  ridge!  I  saw  him 
hit!" 

"God,  that  was  beautiful!"  the  co-pilot  gasped. 

In  circling,  they  all  saw  the  flaming  funeral  pyre.  It  was 
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the  kind  of  ugly  red  mark  against  the  night  that  might  have 
marked  their  own  passing. 

"Any  sign  of  the  other?"  the  Major  asked. 

"No  sign  ...  no  sign  ...  no  sign." 

The  Major  had  just  allowed  himself  to  relax  a  little  when 
the  plane  began  to  buck  and  vibrate  violently.  For  the  brief- 
est instant,  he  thought  they  had  been  hit,  then  he  knew  from 
the  sound  and  the  feel  and  the  trembling  of  the  yoke  that 
the  trouble  was  mechanical.  His  eyes  fastened  on  the  panel. 

The  tachometer  indicator  for  the  right  engine  was  wind- 
ing up  the  dial. 

"Right  prop  is  a  runaway,"  the  co-pilot  said. 

The  Major  hit  the  automatic  decrease  button  next  to  him. 
It  had  no  effect.  The  vibration  grew  worse.  "Feather  it,"  he 
said. 

The  feathering  was  done  with  swift  coordination.  The 
vibration  and  bucking  subsided.  The  plane  steadied  down, 
but  now  it  was  powered  by  only  one  engine;  the  one  on  the 
right  side  so  many  tons  of  dead  weight. 

The  Major  felt  the  cold  hand  of  defeat  grab  his  stomach. 
He  could  not  take  the  risk  of  trying  to  get  over  Fourth 
Mountain  on  one  engine.  It  would  take  too  much  time.  It 
would  take  too  much  fuel.  His  evasive  action  was  now  lim- 
ited to  left-hand  turns,  and  even  in  those  he  would  have  to 
be  most  careful.  He  was  more  than  four  hours  deep  into  the 
mainland.  On  one  engine  there  was  the  serious  possibility 
of  daylight  catching  him  still  over  Communist  territory. 
There  was  only  one  choice  left,  bitter  as  it  was. 

"Pilot  to  crew.  We  have  lost  an  engine.  We  are  turning 
back.  I  shall  take  as  direct  a  course  as  possible.  We  will  drop 
our  food  over  the  villages  I  designate.  Navigator,  give  me  a 
heading." 

The  Major  turned  the  plane  onto  the  return  course.  He 
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had  no  time  to  wallow  in  disappointment.  To  drop  the  food 
anywhere  for  his  starving  people  was  better  than  to  carry  it 
home  undropped.  Right  now  all  of  his  energies  must  be 
directed  towards  nursing  his  ailing,  antiquated  plane  the 
long,  hostile  distance  home.  He  knew  there  were  others  like 
himself  over  the  mainland  tonight  carrying  out  their  mercy 
missions.  He  hoped  he  would  be  seeing  them  in  the  morn- 
ing. Time  would  tell. 
"Pilot  to  crew,  any  sign?" 


22.     THE  FISHERMAN 

"We  hoped  .  .  ." 

Go-sze  Yuan,  fisherman  of  Chung  Pu-T6u,  stood  waiting 
again  in  the  stern-sheets  of  his  stolen  sampan.  Afraid  to  scull 
further,  afraid  to  move,  he,  too,  was  waiting  for  a  sign.  The 
high-cliffed  bulk  of  Erhtan  Island  was  no  more  than  fifty 
yards  distant.  He  had  come  a  long  way.  He  was  worn  and 
faint  from  his  ordeal.  He  had  come  all  this  distance  on  the 
longest  night  of  his  life.  He  had  arrived  .  .  .  and  there  was 
no  greeting,  nothing  but  the  island  rising  blackly  and  si- 
lently. 

They  must  know  he  was  out  here.  He  had  purposely  made 
sound  as  he  drew  in  close.  Aloud  he  had  told  Shui-yu  to  lie 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  Li-chen.  He  stood  sil- 
houetted against  the  night.  He  felt  naked  in  his  position, 
waiting,  waiting.  He  could  hear  the  sound  of  music  coming 
clearly  from  the  speaker  radio  on  the  nearby  island  of  Ta- 
tan,  but  it  brought  him  no  comfort.  It  somehow  added  to 
his  fear. 

A  thought  grew  in  his  mind,  grew  to  fill  it  as  the  island 
filled  his  sight.  He  could  not  turn  about  and  go  back!  Just 
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twenty-four  hours  ago  he  had  began  his  escape.  Now  he 
could  only  stand  here  and  wait  for  something  to  happen  .  .  . 
wait  for  bullets  to  come  out  of  the  night  to  tear  the  life  from 
his  body. 

It  was  not  bullets  that  struck  him,  but  the  blinding  beam 
of  a  white  light.  He  cried  out  in  the  sudden  shock  of  its 
glare,  throwing  up  his  arm  to  shield  his  eyes,  nearly  losing 
his  balance  and  falling  into  the  water. 

The  light  went  off  almost  instantly,  and  the  voice  of  Cap- 
tain Tang  called  out  to  him  through  the  darkness,  "Who 
are  you?" 

"I-I-I — !"  he  stuttered,  and  then  called  back  his  name. 
"My  wife  and  child  are  here  with  me!" 

"Why  have  you  come  here?" 

"We-we  wished  to  escape!  .  .  .  We  hoped — your  mes- 
sage said  that  we-we — "  he  could  not  go  on  speaking. 

Go-sze  Yuan  heard  the  note  of  friendliness  in  the  Cap- 
tain's voice  as  he  called  down,  "You  have  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of,  fisherman!  You  are  safe.  Bring  your  boat  around 
the  north  corner  of  the  island  and  you'll  see  a  beach  area. 
We'll  meet  you  there." 

Go-sze  Yuan  could  hear  his  wife  weeping  with  relief  as 
he  began  to  scull  his  sampan  toward  the  north  outcropping 
of  Erhtan  .  .  .  outermost  territory  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
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The  people  in  this  book  were  interviewed  as  follows: 

Go-sze  Yuan  and  wife,  interviewed  on  Quemoy,  June  25,  1961; 

interpreter,  Lt.  Commander  James  Cheng. 
Capt.  Chun-hua  Tang,  interviewed  on  Erhtan,  June  24,   1961; 

interpreters,    Lt.    General    Wang,    Lt.    Commander   James 

Cheng,  Captain  Frank  Han. 
Ann  Fong-lang,  interviewed  on  Tatan,  June  24,  1961;  interpreters, 

Lt.  General  Wang,  Lt.  Commander  James  Cheng. 
Lt.  Fu  Hao-yen,  interviewed  June  23-25,  1961;  interpreters,  Lt. 

General  Wang,  Lt.  Commander  James  Cheng. 
Lt.  General  Wang,  interviewed  on  Quemoy  and  Little  Quemoy, 

June  23-25,  1961;  no  interpreter  necessary. 
2nd  Lt.  Lin  Ching  Wu,  interviewed  on  Little  Quemoy,  June  23, 

1961;  no  interpreter  necessary. 
Lt.  General  Pak-chuen  Yu,  interviewed  June  25-26,    1961;   no 

interpreter  necessary. 
Capt.  Frank  Han,  interviewed  throughout  islands  of  Quemoy 

complex,  June  23-27,  1961;  no  interpreter  necessary. 
Colonel  William  Register,  Jr.,  on  Matsu  Islands  with  authors 

July  13-18,  in  Taipei  July  20,  1961. 
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Lt.  Colonel  Carl  W.  Kueffer,  on  Matsu  Islands  with  authors 
July  13-18,  1961. 

Major  Keith  Glasgow,  on  Matsu  Islands  with  authors  July  13-18, 
1961,  PBY  flight  from  Matsu  to  Taipei  July  19,  1961. 

Captain  Tom  Wong,  on  Matsu  Islands  with  authors  July  13-18, 
1961. 

Sergeant  Sung  Fa-tien,  interviewed  on  Nankan  Island,  MDC,  July 
15,  1961;  interpreter  Lt.  Commander  James  Cheng. 

Lt.  Colonel  Yu,  on  Matsu  Islands  with  authors  July  13-18;  no 
interpreter  necessary. 

Wu  Yi-chong,  interviewed  on  Taipei,  Taiwan,  July  20,  1961; 
interpreter,  Henry  Chung. 

George  Chang,  interviewed  Taipei,  June-July,  1961;  no  inter- 
preter necessary. 

Cho  Pei-lei,  interviewed  Taipei,  June-July,  1961;  no  interpreter 
necessary. 

Frank  C.  Chen,  interviewed  Kaohsuing,  July  5,  1961;  no  inter- 
preter necessary. 

Chia-Huang  Pan,  interviewed  in  Kaohsuing,  July  5,  1961;  no 
interpreter  necessary. 

Clara  Jones,  Taipei,  June-July,  1961. 

Ah  Chi  Yu,  and  wife,  interviewed  July  3,  1961;  interpreter, 
Meng  Yu  Chen. 

Mr.  Tuan,  interviewed  July,  1961;  no  interpreter  necessary. 

The  Chinese  Air  Force  Major,  Taipei,  July  20,  1961;  no  inter- 
preter. 

Roy  James,  Taipei,  July  10,  1961. 

Tai-wei  Wu,  Minister  of  Defense  Republic  of  China,  Taipei,  July 
20,  1961;  no  interpreter  necessary. 

Vice  President  Chen  Cheng,  Yangminshan,  July  21,  1961;  in- 
terpreter Captain  Hao,  Chinese  Navy. 

President  Chiang  Kai-shek,  Yangminshan,  July  25  th,  1961; 
interpreter  James  Shen. 

Lt.  Colonel  Michael  Hao,  Tainan  AFB,  July  5-6,  1961;  no  inter- 
preter. 

Major  General  P.  F.  Kao,  Tainan  AFB,  July  5-6,  1961;  interpreter 
Major  Tang. 
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Captain  An-Chi  Chen,  Tainan  AFB,  July  5-6,  1961;  no  interpreter. 
Major  H.  C.  Tang,  Tainan  AFB,  July  5-6,  1961;  no  interpreter. 
Taing  Lei,  Quemoy,  June  23,  1961;  Interpreter  Lt.  Commander 

James  Cheng,  Captain  Frank  Han. 
Colonel  Lio,  Quemoy,  June  26,  1961;  interpreter  Lt.  Commander 

James  Cheng. 
Seventeen-year-old  escapee,  Quemoy,  June  26,  1961;  interpreters 

Lt.  Commander  James  Cheng,  Taiwanese  Private. 
Father  Joseph  Druetto,  Quemoy,  June  23-27,  1961. 

Other  people  interviewed  but  not  appearing  in  the  book: 

Shen    Chang-huan Foreign    Minister    Republic    of 

China 
Spencer  Pan Principal  Chairman  Foreign  Relations 

Committee  of  the  Legislative  Yuan,  Republic  of  China 
Lt.  Sung  Ta-lon Defector  from  Chinese  Communist 

Army 
Pfc.  Liu  Li-tien Taiwanese  enlisted  man,  Nankan 

Island,  MDC 
Corporal   Ho   Chun-long Taiwanese   enlisted  man, 

Nankan  Island  MDC 
Shih  Shi-chuan  and  wife escapees   from  mainland 

China,  MDC 

Colonel  Tsai Liaison,  Nankan  Island,  MDC 

Captain  Hsiang  Kou Political  Dept.,  Nankan  Island, 

MDC 

Barbara Book  store  clerk,  Taipei 

Sgt.  Charles  Curry U.S.  Army  MAAG,  Taipei 

Roy  Chang Chief  GIO,  Taipei,  Republic  of  China 

Gen.  Liu  An-chi Commanding  Officer  QDC 

Colonel  Chen  Mao  Chuan Political  Dept.  QDC 

Junius  Griffin Stars  &  Stripes,  Taipei 

Bill  Burrell Stars  &  Stripes,  Taipei 

Al  Axlebank UPI,  Taipei 

Spencer  Moosa AP  Taipei 
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Arnold    Dibble Public    Relations    Director    CAT, 

Taipei 
Henry  Huang Official,  Government  Information  Of- 
fice, Taipei 

Mr.  King South  Korean  Newspaper  Correspondent 

Sampson  Shen Former  Minister  of  Information,  now 

Ambassador  to  the  French  Congo  Republic 

James  Wei Director  of  Chinese  Broadcasting  Corp. 

T.  L.  Yeh News  Director,  CBC 

Captain  Pai Ministry  National  Defense 

Grace  Keh Government  Information  Office 

Joel  Chen Graduate  of  National  Taiwan  University 

David  Roads Public  Relations  Director,  Hamilton 

Wright,  Organization,  Inc. 

Pacita  Roads his  wife 

Kyoko  Axlebank wife  of  Albert  Axlebank 

H.  P.  Tseng Director  of  China  Central  News  Agency 

Stan  way  Cheng Editor  of  China  News 

Helen  Wu Deputy  Director,  China  Post 

Gertrude  Su Feature  Writer,  Central  Daily  News 

Kuan  Tso-tang University  student  who  escaped  from 

mainland 

Peter  Tu English  Secretary  of  Free  China  Relief 

Association 

Chuck  McGinley USIS  Officer,  Taiwan 

Teracita  McGinley his  wife 

T.  S.  Lin President  Tatung  Engineering  Co.,  Taipei 

C.  T.  Hwu Public  Relations,  Tatung  Engineering 

Co. 

C.  Han Public  Relations,  Tatung  Engineering  Co. 

Father  Marsecano Jesuit  Priest  of  Lao  Hukou  Parish, 

Taiwan 
Lt.  General  Ho-Pu  Wang Director  of  Political  Af- 
fairs, Quemoy  Defense  Command 

Colonel   Wu Commanding    Officer,    Tatan    Island, 

QDC 
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Miss  Shu  Kong  Lin Radio  Announcer,  Tatan  Island, 

QDC 
Lt.  General  Fiang Rehabilitation  Director,  Quemoy, 

QDC 
Colonel  T.  I.  Chaing CO.  of  Infantry  Regiment, 

Quemoy,  QDC 

George  Yeh Escapee  fisherman,  Quemoy 

Yuan  kwi his  wife 

Lt.  Colonel  Roe MAAG  Chief  on  Quemoy 

1st  Lt.  John  Wu Medical  Liaison,  MAAG,  QDC 

Miss  Chow  Tzei  Hwu Radio  Announcer  on  Little 

Quemoy,  QDC 
Wang-Fu-Chow Vice  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs, 

Political  Adviser,  Republic  of  Free  China 

Wang  Pan  Fu Editor  of  Kinmen  Daily  News 

Tsao  Yi  fan Publisher,  Quemoy  Daily  News 

Spencer  P.  S.  Shih Administrative  Assistant,  JCRR 

William  Bergstrom USIS  Officer,  Taiwan 

James  Dong Barman,  Grand  Hotel,  Taipei 

1st  Lt.   Fat-Yee   Tsoi Fighter  pilot,    1st  Squadron, 

Tainan  AFB 
Maj.   Wang   Kuo-Kan Liaison   Officer   First  Wing, 

Tainan  AFB 
Colonel  Yao Operations  Officer,  First  Wing,  Tainan 

AFB 

Maj.  W.  C.  Teng Aide  to  General  Kao 

Rear  Admiral  Kao  Ju-fon Commandant  First  Naval 

District,  Chinese  Navy 

Captain  Wang Commander  Eastern  Sea  LSD 

Lt.  Wu Navigation  Officer,  Eastern  Sea 

Rear  Admiral  JenYeo   Cheng Commander  of  De- 
stroyer Escort  Squadron 
Midshipman  Chen  Chein-Jen assigned  to  Destroyer 

15 

Captain  T.  N.  Choh Dean  of  Naval  Ratings  Train- 
ing Center,  Tsoying 
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Kenneth  K.  Y.  Huang Mayor's  office,  Kaohsuing 

Huang  Tai  Chon Graduate  Student  in  Agricultural 

Research,  National  Taiwan  University 
Miss  Wu-Po  Lin Student,  National  Taiwan  Univer- 
sity 
Alsace  Pan English  Graduate,  National  Taiwan  Uni- 
versity 
Miss  Wang  Mei-Lin Law  Student  at  National  Tai- 
wan University 
Miss  Grace  Wang Student,  National  Taiwan  Uni- 
versity 

Lee  Cin-Yu Student,  National  Taiwan  University 

Henry  Chung Student,  Taiwan  Normal  University 

Luther  Yip Student,  National  Taiwan  University 

Wendell  Friest USN,  Taipei 

Ralph  Harwood ICA  Official,  Taipei 

Ku   Cheng-Kong Secretary   General,   Asian  Peoples 

Anti-Communist  League 

Lt.  General  Tien  Shu-Chang Commanding  Officer, 

Matsu  Defense  Command 

Colonel  Tuan Chief  Political  Officer,  MDC 

Captain   Fuh-Hwa Chief  of  Staff,   Task  Force   62, 

Chinese  Navy 

Captain  Cheng  Fu-Pei Skipper  of  DE  25,  Tai-fu 

Lt.  Joe  Wang Operations  Officer,  DE  25 

Seaman  First  Class  Liu  Jen-dei DE  25 

Lt.  Colonel  Chou CO.  Guerrilla  Battalion,  Tung- 

Chaun  Island,  MDC 

Lt.  Colonel  Li CO.  Kaoteng  Island,  MDC 

Doctor  T.  C  Kao Superintendent,  National  Taiwan 

University  Hospital 
Doctor  W.  F.  Kuo Member  National  Taiwan  Univer- 
sity Hospital 
Doctor  K.  Y.  Lee Member  National  Taiwan  Univer- 
sity Hospital 
Chang  Chuan  Tsai Escapee  from  Foochow,  accom- 
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panied  by  wife  and  eight  members  of  his  family,  Nankan 
Island 

Pvt.  2nd  Class,  Ling  Hsien-Yi Infantryman,  Nankan 

Island,  MDC 

Chen  Cha-ching Chief  of  District  Government,  Hsi- 

Chuan  Island,  MDC 

1st  Sgt.  Fujise MAAG  Team,  MDC 

Sgt.  Van  Dyke MAAG  Team,  MDC 

CP  "Doc"  Taber Medical  NCO,  MAAG  Team,  MDC 

Dan  McNeill Philco  Communications  Specialist  at- 
tached to  MAAG,  Taiwan  Defense  Command 

Jane  Cheng Wife  of  Lt.  Commander  James  Cheng 

and  ICA  Secretary 

Colonel  Wong Air  Force,  PIO,  MND 

Major  General  Yi Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Chinese  Air 

Force 

Colonel  C Special  Missions  pilot,  same  squad- 
ron as  "the  Major." 

Mrs.  Geraldine  Fitch Editor  and  Consultant,  Gov- 
ernment Information  Office,  Taipei 

PuTao-Ming Professor  and  Director  at  Institute  of 

International  Relations,  Taipei 

Professor  Liu Teacher  at  Military  College,  Taiwan 

Major  General  Wang Chief  of  Manpower  and  Or- 
ganization, Chinese  Air  Force 

Major  General  Shih CO.  of  Kung-Kwan  AFB,  near 

Taichung 

Lt.  Colonel  Tsao  Hsu-Tung Chief  Information  Serv- 
ice, CAF,  Taipei 

Meng  Yu  Chen JCRR  Information  Office,  Taipei 

Tso  Yiu-Kam GIO  Representative  for  the  Republic 

of  China,  Hong  Kong 

Chai    Tsu   Yin Commissioner   of    the    Ministry   of 

Foreign  Affairs,  Republic  of  China,  Macao 

Thomas  Young Chinese  refugee  official,  Macao 

Frank  Rogers Government  official,  Hong  Kong 
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Mr.  Chen  Liu Mayor  of  Rennies  Mills  Refugee  vil- 
lage, Hong  Kong 

David  Edwards Inspector,  Hong  Kong  Border  police 

Leonel  Borrahlho Portuguese  Newsman,  Macao 
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Lei  Chen,  the  publisher  of  the  Free  China  Fortnightly  and  a 
former  high  official  in  the  government  and  the  Kuomintang,  the 
official  government  party,  was  arrested  September  4,  i960,  on 
charges  of  sedition.  He  was  accused  of  failing  to  report  a  Com- 
munist agent  whose  activities  were  known  to  him  and  also  of 
publishing  articles  abetting  the  Chinese  Communists. 

Lei  Chen  was  convicted  of  sedition  on  October  9,  i960,  and 
sentenced  to  ten  years  in  prison.  The  man  the  government  said 
was  the  Communist  agent  Lei  Chen  had  harbored,  Liu  Tzu-ying, 
was  sentenced  to  twelve  years.  Two  of  Lei  Chen's  associates  on 
the  magazine  were  convicted  of  being  involved  and  received 
shorter  terms. 

The  case  attracted  wide  attention  in  Taiwan  and  abroad.  There 
was  criticism  that  the  government's  action  against  Lei  Chen 
infringed  on  freedom  of  the  press.  Also,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest, 
Lei  Chen  was  taking  a  leading  role  in  the  organization  of  a  new 
opposition  party,  the  New  China  Democratic  Party. 

In  charging  Lei  Chen  with  sedition,  the  government  placed 
emphasis  on  its  charge  that  he  had  full  knowledge  of  Liu 
Tzu-ying's  activities  as  a  Communist  agent.  Although  Lei  Chen's 
magazine  had  been  openly  critical  of  the  government  over  a 
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period  of  years,  it  was  contended  that  the  final  issue  before  his 
arrest  advocated  overthrow  of  the  government. 

The  New  China  Democratic  Party,  which  Lei  Chen  was  help- 
ing to  form,  while  aligning  its  announced  policies  largely  along 
Nationalist  lines,  announced  its  aim  was  to  oppose  the  Kuomin- 
tang's  one-party  monopoly  in  the  government.  Perhaps  more 
significantly,  many  of  its  leaders  were  Taiwanese.  Supporters  of 
Lei  Chen  have  claimed  that  his  political  opposition  was  the  real 
reason  for  the  charges  the  government  brought  against  him. 

Opinions  pro  and  con  on  the  Lei  Chen  case  are  expressed  in 
Taiwan.  The  following  are  representative  viewpoints: 

Helen  Yu,  Deputy  Director,  The  China  Post. 

"I  didn't  consider  that  his  magazine  ever  put  out  a  story 
plainly  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  but  of 
course  there  were  many  critical  articles. 

"I  don't  understand  why  the  government  handled  the  case 
the  way  it  did.  Many  of  us  were  concerned.  For  one  thing,  it 
shows  the  people  under  communism,  whom  we  are  trying  to  help, 
that  we  do  not  have  a  free  press.  It  shows  that  criticism  is  shut 
up. 

"Our  press  is  free  to  a  certain  extent  and  getting  freer  every 
day.  Lei  Chen  was  charged  with  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  I  think  that  he  went  a  bit  too  far.  But  I  think  the  gov- 
ernment went  too  far  in  its  action  against  him,  too." 

Stanway  Chen,  Editor,  The  China  News. 

"To  me,  Lei  Chen  did  overstep  the  boundary  of  freedom  of 
the  press.  In  his  attack  on  the  government,  he  made  the  mistake 
of  advocating  armed  revolt  against  the  government,  its  overthrow 
by  force.  He  printed  this. 

"To  say  the  least,  it  showed  lack  of  balance.  You  see,  he  tried 
to  capitalize  on  his  position  by  putting  out  a  sensational  maga- 
zine. He  wanted  to  stir  attention  by  putting  out  something  new 
and  scandalous  each  issue.  That's  how  he  kept  his  circulation* 
so  high.  He  advocated  what  he  did,  in  my  opinion,  purely  to 
*  Free  China  Fortnightly  had  a  circulation  of  about  twenty-three  thousand. 
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sell  magazines,  not  because  he  was  a  Communist  or  believed  in 
what  he  advocated.  But  in  so  doing,  he  abused  the  press. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  government  made  a  bad  mistake.  It 
does  not  want  to  be  accused  of  tampering  with  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  You  must  remember,  our  government  does  not  have 
a  favored  position  in  the  world,  even  among  its  friends.  The 
government  is  criticized  every  time  it  makes  a  move  that  can 
be  doubted  or  picked  up,  and  so  it  went  after  Lei  Cheng  on 
charges  of  sedition  in  having  harbored  a  Communist  in  his  em- 
ploy for  years.  There  was  something  to  this,  but  I  believe  it  was 
exaggerated,  and  the  press  around  the  world  has  capitalized  on 
it.  I  think  that  the  sentence  of  ten  years  was  too  severe. 

"But,  all  things  considered,  I  do  believe  we  have  a  pretty 
liberal  press  out  here." 

Gertrude  Su,  feature  writer,  Central  Daily  News. 
"For  what  Lei  Chen  did  and  stood  for,  the  government  was 
much  too  lenient.  Our  country  is  at  war.  He  should  have  been 
shot." 

A  University  Student  from  the  mainland. 

"I  liked  the  Free  China  Fortnightly  very  much  when  it  first 
came  out  and  I  subscribed  to  it.  I  knew  that  its  editor  Lei  Chen 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly.  About  three  years  ago, 
he  began  to  criticize  the  government  and  I  dropped  my  sub- 
scription. The  point  of  view  of  the  magazine  was  no  longer  ob- 
jective. 

"On  the  occasion  of  President  Chiang's  birthday,  he  asked  for 
advice  from  the  people  on  improving  conditions.  The  magazine 
put  out  a  special  issue  to  mark  the  Gimo's  birthday  with  a  re- 
sponse to  his  appeal  that  from  my  point  of  view  was  not  valid. 

"The  magazine  advocated  open  elections  between  two  parties. 
I  am  for  two  parties  but  the  magazine  suggested  a  method  for 
the  election  under  which  the  Taiwanese  would  have  had  30  per 
cent  of  the  representation.  The  magazine  also  hinted  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  government  by  force.  It  was  done  indirectly,  by 
showing  how  certain  other  governments  had  been  overthrown. 
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It  said  that  if  a  government  does  not  do  the  right  thing  by  its 
people,  it  should  be  overthrown. 

"No,  I  do  not  think  Lei  Chen  was  fairly  tried.  His  sentence 
was  unjust  because  the  judges  did  not  assemble  all  the  evidence 
that  should  have  been  examined  and  Lei  Chen  was  never  allowed 
to  face  his  accuser."  * 

James  Shen,  Government  Minister  of  Information. 

"We  had  been  concerned  for  many  years  with  the  attacks  made 
against  the  government  by  Lei  Chen's  magazine.  It  was  con- 
tinually being  called  to  our  attention,  it  was  a  matter  of  answer- 
ing charges  that  he  made.  But  we  were  equally  reluctant  to  make 
any  move  which  would  be  interpreted  as  government  investiga- 
tion or  any  reply  which  would  be  called  a  warning.  In  the  long 
run,  the  magazine  caused  such  an  uproar  that  it  was  looked  into 
officially,  and  this  turned  up  the  fact  that  a  Communist  agent 
(Liu  Tzu-ying)  was  operating  here  with  Lei  Chen's  full  knowl- 
edge. 

"Not  only  that,  it  was  Lei  Chen  who  had  sponsored  the  agent's 
entry  into  this  country  in  1950.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  how 
careful  we  have  to  be  about  security  here.  There  are  Communist 
spies  operating  in  Taiwan.  We  know  it.  We  have  to  check 
everyone  that  comes  here  to  live  very  carefully.  Lei  Chen  vouched 
for  this  agent,  whom  he  had  known  on  the  mainland.  The  agent 
was  assigned  by  the  Communists  to  come  here  and  carry  out 
subversive  activities.  As  soon  as  he  got  here,  he  revealed  to  Lei 
Chen  his  position  and  purpose — underground  work  against  our 
country.  Instead  of  immediately  reporting  him,  Lei  Chen  pro- 
tected the  agent.  He  gave  him  a  job  and  covered  him.  Lei  Chen 
thereby  knowingly  allowed  an  enemy  agent  to  work  here. 

"I  don't  think  the  sentence  was  too  stiff.  He's  elderly,  sixty-five, 
but  he's  well  treated  in  prison.  His  wife  visits  him  every  week; 
but  I  wouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  his  sentence  is  reduced." 

*  The  student  was  referring  to  Liu  Tzu-ying  as  Lei  Chen's  "accuser."  Liu, 
according  to  the  government,  said  that  Lei  Chen  had  known  from  the  begin- 
ning that  he  was  a  Communist  agent. 
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